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FIRST ENGLISH VOYAGE TO VIRGINIA. 


GreEatT interest is felt at the present time, in 
the historical records of America. We think, 
therefore, that in publishing the subjoined account 
of the first exploring voyage to Virginia, we are 
but doing good service to the cause of letters. It 
is extracted from the third volume of Hakluyt, pub- 
lished in 1600, and though historians have often 
quoted from it, it has never once been fully spread 
before the public. 

The credit due to Hakluyt, not only for compil- 
ing one of the most interesting and faithful collec- 
tions of voyages and travels ever printed, but also 
for his patriotic efforts towards colonizing Ameri- 
ca, cannot be too much insisted on. With the 
great mass of readers, his name is not known at 
all; with many of the better informed, he is only 
regarded as a successful author; while few know 
of his agency and influence in promoting English 
settlements in the new world. A man of liberal 
education—a student of Christ Church, Oxford — 
a preacher and writer of some eminence, and a 
Prebendary of Westminster cathedral,—he not 
only set on foot the voyages of Martin Pring along 
the coasts of Maine and Massachusetts, in 1603; 
not only was the originator of the second settle- 
ment of Virginia in 1606, when the colony of Sir 
Walter Ralegh failed; but was indefatigable in all 
the colonizing efforts of the age,—was the friend 
and patron of the many distinguished navigators— 
the chronicler of their discoveries,—and to him, 
as the historian Robertson well says, “England 
is more indebted for its American possessions, than 
to any man of that age.”” Strong testimony this 
to the worth and character of the man, but not 
more encomiastic than he deserves. A good bio- 
graphy of Master Richard Hakluyt, is a great de- 
sideratum. It should be tolerably minute, so as to 
interest the general reader; and so comprelien- 
sive in its reach, as to take in the spirit of the 
age,—the brilliant age of Queen Elizabeth,—cele- 
brated, as well for its commercial enterprises and 
maritime adventures, as for the Augustan charac- 
ter of its literature and glory. 

Sir Walter Ralegh was the parent of Virginia. 
His origin and advancement to fortune are singu- 
larly attractive. During the persecution of the 
Huguenots in France, the Court of England es- 
poused the cause of Protestant Navarre; and Eli- 
zabeth, ever ready to engage in any enterprise 
which would extend her influence, granted per- 
mission to Henry Champernon, a gentleman of 
reputation and wealth, to raise a troop of one hun- 
dred men, “of good family and influence,” to ac- 
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company him in euppent of Condé ona Coligny. 
In this band, Walter Ralegh, then a dashing 
youth of seventeen, eagerly enlisted; and remain- 
ed in this school of war, till the manly age of 
twenty-three. ‘Though too young to enter into 
the views of his great master, he was early im- 
bued in the spirit of ambitious adventure and no- 
ble daring, which marked the character of the 
brave Admiral. A manhood of enterprise, evinced 
the influence of a youth of romance. With such 
a mental conformation, Ralegh could not long lis- 
ten to the tales of his half brother, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, without participating in his credulity and 
enthusiasm. 

The favor of monarchs, depends as much on ca- 
price as merit. Nothing can more illustrate the 
truth of this axiom, than the trivial incident which 
became the corner-stone of Ralegh’s elevation and 
renown. Meeting the Queen in one of her walks, 
ata point, where, owing to the wet and muddy 
road, she was hesitating with her attendants whe- 
ther to advance or retire,—Ralegh, with a quick- 
ness of thought and a chivalrousness of manner 
worthy of a gallant cavalier, unloosed the splen- 
did plush cloak which hung about him, and sprea- 
ding it in her path, she hastily stepped over the 
miry spot,—returned to her palace—summoned 
him to her presence—took him into favor, and 
from that day, he rose almost to the summit of the 
world’s ambition, only, however, to find, like the 
illustrious of other ages, that the loftiest peak of 
“Fame’s dread mount” is but the Golgotha of hu- 
man hopes. Of a truth, he could wittily say of 
this adventure, “that the loss of his cloak gained 
him many good suits.” Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
though distinguished as a navigator, and as the 
author of a treatise on the North-West Passage, 
yet had but little influence at the aristocratic 
court of Elizabeth, and he was constrained to ap- 
ply to his younger and more fortunate brother 
Walter, by whose position and authority his noble 
views were brought into full developement. 

In the second voyage of Sir Humphrey, Ralegh 
contributed a large sum of money, and fitted out, 
entirely at his own charge, the largest ship of his 
fleet, called the Ralegh Bark; and the Queen, 
through him, bestowed on Sir Humphrey a golden 
anchor, to be worn around his neck; the only gift 
which her avarice permitted to this grand and im- 
portant scheme. They parted to meet no more— 
the one to shine in the court of his sovereign—the 
other, to encounter the storms of the vexed ocean, 
and at last to be engulphed in its waves. 

Undaunted and unimpoverished, Ralegh was 
not deterred by the fate of his brother, and the 
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miscarriage of the expedition, but brought new 
resources into action, and started a new enter- 
prise. “Being moved with the voyages and rela- 
tions of others,” says Stith, “he still persisted in 
the design of discovering and making a settlement 
in America. He therefore obtained letters patent 
from Queen Elizabeth, of whom he was at that 
time one of the chief favorites, bearing date the 
25th of March, 1584, for discovering and planting 
any such lands and countries, as were not alrea- 
dy in the actual possession of zny Christian nation. 
These letters patent are in Hakluyt’s collection 
of voyages; but that book is so very rare, that our 
country does not afford one copy of it,* at least 
that I could find out or procure. I have not, there- 
fore, been able to obtain a sight of these patents; 
but we are told, that they were mutatis mutandis, 
the very same with those granted to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, of which I have therefore before given a 
particular extract. 

“About the same time, the Queen granted Mr. 
Ralegh another patent, to license the vending of 
wine throughout the kingdom; which was design- 
ed, as it has been supposed, to enable him, by the 
profits that would thence arise, to sustain the vast 
charges which this undertaking of a colony would 
necessarily bring upon him. But yet, the better 
to strengthen himself, and carry on the affair, he 
persuaded divers other gentlemen and merchants 
to join with him; particularly his noble and gallant 
kinsman, Sir Richard Greenvil, and Mr. William 
Sanderson, who had married his niece, and was 
much engaged among the merchant adventurers 
of that time; and was also one of the Queen’s 
commissioners for the Spanish prizes, and of note 
for the great globes, which, by his encourage- 
ment, were first brought to perfection. They 
therefore, with all convenient speed, provided two 
small vessels, and having plentifully furnished 
them with necessaries, put them under the com- 
mand of Captain Philip Amidas and Captain Ar- 
thur Barlow; which last was also a land officer, 
and had served under Mr. Ralegh, in the wars of 
Ireland, with great bravery and honor. But Mr. 
Ralegh, being hindered by his employments, and 
too busily engaged in his ambitious pursuits at 
court, did not come himself upon the expedition, 
as hath been generally, tho’ erroneously, thought.” 

Hakluyt does not tell the size of the “two 
barks,”’ but Harris, in his Voyages, says they were 
“smallJ;”’ as were allthe vessels which were then 
sent out by Ralegh to Virginia. The small size 





* The Patent of Sir Walter Ralegh, though most- 
ly analogous to that of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, is still 
somewhat different, inasmuch as it is the first patent 
granted to any Englishman, authorizing him to send 
colonies to the continent of America. It is preserved 
in Hazard’s Collections, and in the Introduction to 
the British Empire. Its value as the first colonial pa- 
tent, makes it worthy to be again published, that it 
may be more extensively known. We may finda 
place for it hereafter. 





of the ships used by the early discoverers and 
voyagers to the new world, justly excites our sur- 
prise and wonder, that in the infancy of distant 
navigation, men should thus venture thousands of 
miles from home, in such mere long-boats and 
shallops. If, as Horace says, there was three-fold 
of brass about the breast of him who first commit- 
ted his frail bark to the ocean; there must have 
been more than the “ces triplex” around their 
hearts, who pushed forth to unknown lands, thro’ 
unknown seas, in the small caravals of the early 
adventurers. Ofthe three vessels which com- 
posed the squadron of Columbus, when he dis- 
covered America, but one, the Santa Maria, hada 
deck; the Pinta, and the Nina, were small cara- 
vals, without decks; or, as Peter Martyr, in his 
Decades of the new world, styles the latter, “alia 
duo levia mercatoria, sine carveis quo at Hispanis 
caravale vocantur.” 

The Dolphin, in which Verrazano made his dis- 
coveries in 1524, was but asmall caraval. Martin 
Frobisher’s fleet, fitted out for the discovery of 
the north-western passage to “Cathay,” in 1576, 
“the cnly thing in the world,” as he esteemed it, 
“that was yet left undone, by which a notable 
inind might be made famous and fortunate,” con- 
sisted of three vessels—one of twenty-five tons, 
one of twenty tons, and one of ten tons. ‘The 
small pinnace foundered at sea; the Michael of 
twenty tons deserted him; and alone the bold 
mariner pushed forward to the shores of Labrador. 
The squadron of Sir Francis Drake, when he sail- 
ed in 1577, to circumnavigate the globe, consisted 
of five vessels, the largest of which was only one 
hundred tons, and the smallest was but fifteen. 
With these, he dared the storms of Cape Horn, 
and the terrors of the Cape of Good Hope, well 
named by the Portuguese, “the cape of torments.’’ 
One of the five vessels of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s 
expedition in 1583, was the Squirrel, of ten tons; 
and his fine fleet being reduced to two ships, the 
Golden Head and the Squirrel, Sir Humphrey, 
determining, as he said, “not to forsake my little 
company going homeward, with whom I have 
passed so many storms and perils,” took passage 
in the frigate (as it is called by Hakluyt and oth- 
ers,) Squirrel, of ten tons. On the 9th Septem- 
ber, 1584, the Squirrel was nearly lost, but Sir 
Humphrey kept up a good heart; sitting abaft with 
a book in his hand, and called out to those in the 
Hind, “we are as near to heaven by sea as by 
land.”” Indeed, they proved themselves nearer, 
for the next night the little frigate was swallowed 
up, and all on board perished. In 1594, Silvester 
Wyet, of Bristol, made a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, and up the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in a bark of 
thirty-five tons, and returned to England in the 
same, after asatisfactory voyage. Martin Pring, 
in 1603, in the “Speedwell,” a small ship of sixty 
tons, and the “Discoverer,” a bark of twenty-six 
tons, conducted an expedition to the shores of 
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New-England; and after an absence of six months, 
returned without disaster or danger. One of the 
vessels hiredin Holland to transport the Plymouth 
settlers to America, was only of sixty tons bur- 
den; and the “Little James,” which the company 
sent over to New-England in 1623, was a pinnace 
of only forty-four tons. 

These instances are sufficient to evidence the 
daring nature of the early enterprises on the Ame- 
rican coast, at a time when navigation was but im- 
perfectly understood, and the dangers of the sea 
made more appalling to the vividness of a heated 
imagination. No wonder that the sailors, before 
embarking, made solemn vows and adorations to 
God and the virgin; or, returning in safety, testi- 
fied their joy by processions, bare-footed, to the 
shrine of some favorite saint, whose protection 
they acknowledged by penance and devotion. 
There have been several instances, of late years, 
of daring voyages in small vessels; but these differ 
altogether from the nature of those we have no- 
ticed. Navigation is now comparatively a perfect 
science; and the vessels are more adapted to en- 
counter the perils of the ocean. With the early 
navigators, it was the fortitude of fearless, adven- 
turous minds,—with those who in recent years 
have, unaided, braved the terrors of the deep, it 
was rather the bravado of hair-brained reckless- 
ness. 

The circuitous route taken by Amidas and Bar- 
low, by which they were nearly seventy days in 
reaching the continent, has been the subject of 
much animadversion; and it was affirmed by some 
authors, that these “men were so ignorant of na- 
vigation, that by the computation of able seamen, 
they went above two thousand leagues out of their 
way.” ‘To say nothing of the absurdity of their 
having sailed six thousand miles “out of their way,” 
in addition to the more than three thousand in 
their way, in the space of fifty-eight days, (for they 
rested twelve days in the West-Indies,) we have 
the judicious solution of Dr. Harris, in his Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels, who says, “As I am 
well satisfied they pursued Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
instructions, so I cannot help thinking this impu- 
tation of ignorance ought to be wiped away. And 
this may be very easily done, by showing the true 
cause why this great and knowing seaman direc- 
ted this course. He had observed that all the at- 
tempts hitherto had failed, by the adventurers 
pursuing their discoveries from the North, which 
Was one reason why he chose another route; be- 
sides which, he had a better and stronger motive, 
for, considering all the lands on the continent of 
America, from the last settlement of the Span- 
iards to sixty degrees North, as lying within his 
grant, he very prudently chose to settle those first 
which lay nearest tliose Spanish settlements; and 
this was the clear and certain cause of his directing 
his servants to take this course; which was so far 
from being a proof of their ignorance, that it is a | 
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full and fair testimony of their master’s extensive 
knowledge.” 

Thus began the voyage of Amidas and Barlow. 
It was merely exploratory, and the country they 
visited and surveyed was the north-eastern dis- 
trict of North-Carolina; part of a country called 
by the natives Apelachean; by the Spaniards, Flo- 
rida; by the Freach, New France; by the Eng- 
lish, Virginia. 





THE FIRST VOYAGE TO VIRGINIA.* 


The 27th day of April, in the year of our re- 
demption, 1584, we departed the west of Eng- 
land, with two barks well furnished with men and 
victuals, having received our last and perfect di- 
rections by your letters, confirming the former in- 
structions and commandments delivered by your- 
self at our leaving the river of Thames. And I 
think it a matter both unnecessary, for the mani- 
fest discovery of the country, as also for tedious- 
ness sake, to remember unto you the diurnal of 
our course, sailing thither and returning: only I 
have presumed to present unto you this brief dis- 
course, by which you may judge how profitable 
this land is likely to succeed, as well to yourself, 
by whose direction and charge, and by whose ser- 
vants this our discovery hath been performed, as 
also to Her Highness and the Commonwealth, in 
which we hope your wisdom will be satisfied, 
considering that, as much by us hath been brought 
to light, as by those small means and number of 
men we had, could any way have been expected 
or hoped for. 

The tenth of May we arrived at the Canaries; 
and the tenth of June, in this present year, we 
were fallen with the Islands of the West-In- 


* The first voyage made to the coasts of America, 
with two barks, wherein were Captains M. Philip 
Amadas and M. Arthur Barlowe, who discovered 
part of the country now called Virginia, anno 1584. 
Written by one of the said Captains, and sent to Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Knight, at whose charge and di- 
rection the said voyage was set forth. 

There has been considerable diversity as to the 
orthography of the name of the great patron and 
founder of the expedition. When young, he is said 
to have subscribed his name, “Walter Raweley, ot 
the Middle Temple,” to a copy of verses, printed 
among others, prefixed to a satire called the Steel- 
Glass, in George Gascoigne’s works, 1576. Butin 
no other instance has his name been found thus writ- 
ten. Oldys, who saw it written “by his own hand,” 
spells it Ralegh. Itis thus written in his patent,— 
thus written by Hakluyt, who was conversant with 
him, and by Geo. Lake, Thos. Hariot, and other of 
his associates. It is, indeed, spelled by authors of 
credit, Rawleigh, Raleigh and Rawly, but we think 
the orthography of Ralegh is the best supported of all. 
How the name was pronounced, may be learned from 
the anecdote which is told, that “when he was first 
introduced to James I., on the king’s arrival in Eng- 
land, with whom, being united with an opposition 
party, he was no favorite; the Scottish monarch 
gave him this broad reception: ‘Rawly! Rawly! 
true enough, for! think of thee very Rawly, mon !’” 
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ain dies,* keeping a more south-easterly course than 
Lae was needful, because we doubted that the current 
Aa | of the Bay of Mexico, disbogging between the 
Cape of Florida and Havana, had been of greater 
force than afterwards we found it to be. At which 
islands we found the air very unwholesome, and 
our men grew for the most part ill-disposed; so 
that having refreshed ourselves with sweet water 
and fresh victuals, we departed the twelfth day of 
t our arrival there. ‘These islands, with the rest 
adjoining, are so well known to yourself, and to 
many others, that I will not trouble you with the 

‘2 remembrance of them. 

The second of July, we found shoal water, 
where we smelt so sweet and so strong a smell, 
as if we had been in the midst of some delicate 
garden, abounding with all kinds of odoriferous 
flowers, by which we were assured that the land 
could not be far distant; and keeping good watch, 
and bearing but slack sail, the fourth of the same 
month we arrived upon the coast, which we sup- 
posed to be a continent and firm land, and we sail- 
ed along the same a hundred and twenty English 
miles, before we could find any entrance or river 
issuing into the sea. The first that appeared un- 
to us we entered, though not without some diffi- 
| culty, and cast anchor about three harquebuss’ shot 
ili within the haven’s mouth, on the left hand of the 
same: and after thanks given to God for our safe 
arrival thither, we manned our boats and went to 
view the land next adjoining, and to take posses- 
sion of the same, in the right of the Queen’s most 
excellent majesty, as rightful Queen and Princess 
of the same; and after having delivered the sanie 
| over to your use, according to our Majesty’s 
' grants and letters patent, under Her Highness’ 
Mt great seal. 
a | the ceremonies used in such enterprises, we view- 
hit ed the land about us, being, whereat we first lan- 
ded, very sandy and low towards the water’s side, 
but so full of grapes, as the very beating and 
surge of the sea overflowed them; of which we 
found such plenty, as well there as in all places 
else, both on the sand and on the green soil, on 
the hills as in the plains, as well on every little 
shrub, as also climbing towards the tops of high 











dance is not to be found: and myself having seen 
those parts of Europe that most abound, find such 
difference as were incredible to be written. 

We passed from the sea-side towards the tops 
of those hills next adjoining, being but of mean 
height, and from thence we beheld the sea on 
both sides, to the north and to the south, finding 
no end any of both ways.t This land lay stretch- 








* Oldmixon and Salmon say, “they were the Cha- 
ribbee Islands.” 

+t They probably struck the coast somewhere about 
Cape Romaine, in South-Carolina; for, trom the Pe- 
dee River to Ocracock Inlet, there is no large river, 
if we except Cape Fear, which they found too much 





Which being performed, according to | 


cedars, that I think in all the world the like abun- | 











ing itself to the west, which after we found to be 
but an island of twenty miles long, and not above 
six miles broad. Under the bank, or hill, where- 
on we stood, we beheld the valleys replenished 
with goodly cedar trees; and having discharged 
our harquebuss shot, such a flock of cranes (the 
most part white) arose under us, with such a cry, 
redoubled by many echoes, as if an army of men 
had shouted altogether. 

This island has many goodly woods, full of deer, 
conies, hares and fowl, even the middest of sum- 
mer, in incredible abundance. ‘The woods are 
not such as you find in Bohemia, Moscovia or 
Hercquia, barren and fruitless, but the highest 
and reddest cedars of the world, far bettering the 
cedars of the Azores or Lybanus, pines, cypress, 
sassafras, the Lentisk, or the tree that beareth 
the Masticke, the tree that beareth the rine of 
black Sinamon, of which Master Winter brought 
from the Straits of Magellan, and many others of 
excellent smell and quality. We remained by 
the side of this island two whole days, before we 
saw any people of the country: the third day, we 
espied one small boat rowing towards us, having 
in it three persons; this boat came to the island 
side, four harquebuss shot from our ships, and 
there two of the people remaining, the third ran 
along the shore side towards us, and we being 
then all within board, he walked up and down up- 
on the point of the land next unto us: then the 
master and the pilot of the admiral, Simon Ferdi- 
nando, and the Captain Philip Amadas, myself, 
and others, rowed to the land, whose coming this 
fellow attended, never making any show of fear 
or doubt. And after he had spoken of many things 
not understood by us, we brought him with his 
own good liking aboard the ships, and gave him a 
shirt, a hat and some other things, and made him 
taste of our wine, and of our meat, which he liked 
very well; and after having viewed both barks, he 
deparied, and went to his own boat again, which 
he had left in a little cove or creek adjoining. As 
soon as he was two bow-shot into the water, he 
fell to fishing, and in less than half an hour, he 
had Jaden his boat as deep as it could swim, with 
which he came again to the point of the land, and 


barred by shoals to venture near. ‘This island,” 
says ‘Stith, ‘was called Wococon, and lay between 
Cape Hatteras and Cape Fear; and must, therefore, 
be the island of Ocracock, or at least some of the 
other small islands along that coast. For it cannot 
be, by With and Hariot’s plan, Roanoke, or any oth- 
er of those which beset and stop up the mouth of Al- 
bemarle Sound, in North-Carolina, as has been com- 
monly supposed.” Stith probably refers to Oldmix- 
on and Beverly, who both say, “They anchored at 
the inlet by Roanoke, at present under the govern- 
ment of North-Carolina.” The History of Virginia 
by Beverly, was printed in 1705. The first edition 
of Oldmixon was published in 1708; another was 
published in 1730; and the last in 1741, one year be- 
fore his death. Stith’s Virginia was published at 
Williamsburg in 1747. 
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then he divided his fish into two parts, pointing 
one part to the ship, and the other to the pinnace: 
which, after he had (as much as he might) requi- 
ted the forzner benefits received, departed out of 
our sight. 

The next day there came unto us divers boats, 
and in one of them the king’s brother, accompa- 
nied with forty or fifty men, very handsome and 
goodly people, and in their behaviour as mannerly 
and civil as any of Europe. His name was Gran- 
ganimeo, and the king is called Wingina, the 
country Wingandacoa, and now by her majesty, 
Virginia.* The matter of his coming was in this 
sort: he left his boats altogether, as the first man 
did, a little from the ships by the shore, and came 
along to the place over against the ships, followed 
with forty men. When he came to the place, his 
servants spread a long mat upon the ground, on 
which he sat down, and at the other end of the 
mat four others of his company did the like; the 
rest of his men stood round about him, somewhat 
afar off: when we came to the shore to him, with 
our weapons, he never moved from his place, nor 
any of the other four, nor never mistrusted any 
harm to be offered from us, but sitting still, he 
beckoned us to come and sit by him, which we 
performed: and being set, he made all signs of 
joy and welcome, striking on his head and his 
breast, and afterwards on ours, to show we were 
all one; smiling and making show the best he 
could of all love and familiarity. After he had 
made a long speech unto us, we presented him 
with divers things, which he received very joyfu!- 
ly and thankfully. None of the company durst 
speak one world all the time: only the four which 
were at the other end, spake one in the other’s 
ears very softly. 

The king is greatly obeyed, and his brothers 
and children reverenced. ‘The king himself, in 
person, was, at our being there, sorely wounded 
in a fight which he had with the king of the next 
country, called Wingina, and was shot in two pla- 
ces through the body, and once clean through the 
thigh, but yet he recovered: by reason whereof, 
and for that, he lay at the chief town of the coun- 
try, being five days journey off, we saw him not 
at all. 

After we had presented this, his brother, with 
such things as we thought he liked, we likewise 
gave somewhat to the others that sat with him on 
the mat; but presently he arose, and took all from 
them and put it into his own basket, making signs 
and tokens that all things ought to be delivered 





* Oldmixon says, “Queen Elizabeth was herself so 
well pleased with the account these adventurers 
gave of the country, that she honored it with the 
name of Vircin1a, either because it was first discov- 
ered in her reign—a virgin queen; or, as the Virgin- 
ians will have, because it still seemed to retain the 
virgin purity and plenty of the first creation, and the 
people theirprimitive innocence.” Stith repeats the 
same, in nearly the same words. 








unto him, and the rest were but his servants and 
followers. A day or two after this, we fell to tra- 
ding with them, exchanging some things that we 
had, for chamoys, buffe and deer-skins; when we 
showed him our packet of merchandise, of all 
things that he saw, a bright tin dish most pleased 
him, which he presently took up and clapt it be- 
fore his breast, and after made a hole in the rim 
thereof, and hung it about his neck, making signs 
that it would defend him against his enemies’ ar- 
rows; for those people maintain a deadly and ter- 
rible war with the people and king adjoining. We 
exchanged our tin dish for twenty skins, worth 
twenty crowns or twenty nobles: and a copper 
kettle for fifty skins, worth fifty crowns. They 
offered us good exchange for our hatchets and 
axes, and for knives, and would have given any 
thing for swords; but we would not depart with 
any. After two or three days, the king’s brother 
came aboard the ships, and drank wine, and ate 
of our meat and of our bread, and liked exceed- 
ingly thereof: and after a few days overpassed, 
he brought his wife with him to the ships, his 
daughter and two or three children: his wife was 
very well favoured, of mean stature and very 
bashful. She had on her back a long cloak of lea- 
ther, with the fur side next to her body, and be- 
fore her a piece of the same: about her forehead 
she had a band of white coral], and so had her hus- 
band many times; in he» ears, she had bracelets 
of pearls hanging down to her middle, (whereof 
we delivered your worship a little bracelet,) and 
those were of the bigness of good peas. The rest 
of her women, of the better sort, had pendants of 
copper hanging on either ear; and some of the 
children of the king’s brother and other noblemen, 
have five or six in either ear. He himself had 
upon his head a broad plate of gold, or copper, for 
being unpolished, we knew not what metal it 
should be, neither would he by any means suffer 
us to take it off his head, but feeling it, it would 
bow very easily. His apparel was as his wives, 
only the women wear their hair long on both sides, 
and the men but on one. They are of color yel- 
lowish, and their hair black for the most part, and 
yet we saw children that had very fine auburn and 
chestnut colored hair. 

After that these women had been there, there 
came down from all parts great store of people, 
bringing with them leather, coral, divers kinds of 
dyes very excellent, and exchanged with us; but 
when Granganimeo, the king’s brother, was pre- 
sent, none durst trade but himself, except such as 
wear red pieces of copper on their heads like him- 
self; for that is the difference between the noble- 
men and the governors of countries, and the mean- 
er sort. And we both noted there, and you have 
understood since by these men, which we brought 
home, that no people in the world carry more res- 
pect to their king, nobility and governors, than 
these do. The king’s brother’s wife, when she 
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came to us, (as she did many times,) was followed 
with forty or fifty women always; and when she 
came into the ship, she left them all on land, sa- 
ving her two daughters, her nurse and one or two 
more. The king’s brother always kept this order: 
as many boats as he would come withal to the 
ships, so many fires would he make on the shore 
afar off, to the end we might understand with what 
strength and company he approached. Their boats 
are made of one tree, either of pine or of pitch 
trees: a wood not commonly known to our people, 
nor found growing in England. They have no 
edge-tools to make them withal; if they have any, 
they are very few, and those it seems they had 
twenty years since,—which, as those two men de- 
clared, was out of a wreck which happened upon 
their coast of some Christian ship, being beaten 
that way by some storm and outrageous weather, 
whereof none of the people were saved, but only 
the ship or some part of her being cast upon the 
land, out of whose sides they drew the staples and 
spikes, and with those they made their best instru- 
ments. The manner of making their boats is thus: 
they burn down some great tree, or take such as 
are wind fallen, and putting gum or rosin upon 
one side thereof, they set fire into it, and when it 
hath burnt it holiow, they cut out the coal with 
their shovels, and ever where they would burn it 
deeper or wider, they lay out gums, which burn 
away the timber; and by this means they fashion 
very fine boats, and such as will transport twenty 
men. ‘Their oars are like scoops, and many times 
they set with long poles, as the depth serveth. 

The king’s brother hath great liking of our ar- 
mour, a sword, and divers other things which we 
had, and offered to lay a great box of pearls in 
gage for them; but we refused it for this time, 
because we would not make them know that we 
esteemed thereof, until we had understood in 
what places of the country the pearl grew; which 
now your worship doth well understand. 

He was very just of his promise; for many times 
we delivered him merchandise upon his word, but 
ever he came within the day and performed his 
promise. He sent us every day a brace or two of 
fat bucks, conies, hares, fish, the best of the world. 
He sent us divers kinds of fruits, melons, walnuts, 
cucumbers, gourdes, peas, and divers roots and 
fruits, very excellent good, and of their country 
corn, which is very white, fair and well-tasted, 
and groweth three times in five months: in May 
they sow, in July they reap; in June they sow, in 
August they reap; in July they sow, in Septem- 
ber they reap;—only they cast into the ground, 
breaking a little of the soft turf with a wooden 
mattock or pick-axe: ourselves proved the soil, 
and put some of our peas in the ground, and in 
ten days they were of fourteen inches high: they 
have also beans very fair, of divers colors and 
wonderful plenty; some growing naturally, and 
some in their gardens, and so have they both wheat 








and oats. The soilis the most plentiful, sweet, fruit- 
ful and wholesome of all the world. There are above 
fourteen several sweet-smelling timber trees, and 
the most part of their underwoods are bays and 
such like: they have those oaks that we have, 
but far greater and better. After they had been 
divers times on board our ships, myself, with se- 
ven more, went twenty miles into the river, that 
runneth toward the city of Skicoak, which river 
they call Occam: and the evening following, we 
came to an island which they call Roanoak, dis- 
tant from the harbour by which we entered, seven 
leagues: and at the north end thereof was a vil- 
lage of nine houses, built of cedar, and fortified 
round about with sharp trees, to keep out their 
enemies; and the entrance into it made Jike a turn- 
pike, very artificially. When we came towards 
it, standing near unto the water side, the wife of 
Granganimeo, the king’s brother, came running 
out to meet us very cheerfully and friendly,—her 
husband was not then in the village; some of her 
people she commanded to draw our boat on shore 
for the beating of the billows; others she appoint- 
ed to carry us on their backs to dry ground, and 
others to bring our oars into the house for fear of 
stealing. When we were come into the better 
room, having five rooms in her house, she caused 
us to sit down by a great fire, and after took off 
our clothes, and washed them and dried them 
again. Some of the women plucked off our stock- 
ings and washed them; some washed our feet in 
warm water, and she herself took great pains to 
see all things ordered in the best manner she 
could—making great haste to dress some meat 
for us to eat. 

After we had thus dried ourselves, she brought 
us into the inner room, where she set. on the board 
standing along the house, some wheat like fur- 
mentie,* sodden venison and roasted, fish sodden, 
boiled and roasted, melons raw and sodden, roots 
of divers kinds, and divers fruits. Their drink is 
commonly water, but while the grape lasteth, they 
drink wine; and for v.ant of casks to keep it, all 
the year after they drink water, but it is sodden 
with ginger in it, and black sinamon, and some- 
times sassafras, and divers other wholesome and 
medicinal] herbs and trees. We were entertained 
with all love and kindness, and with as much 
bounty, (after their manner,) as they could possi- 
bly devise. We found the people most gentle, 
loving and faithful, void of all guile and treason, 
and such as live after the manner of the golden 
age. ‘The people only care how to defend them- 
selves from the cold in their short winter, and to 
feed themselves with such meat as the soil afford- 
eth: their meat is very well sodden, and they 
make broth very sweet and savoury: their vessels 





* This, says Stith, was “hominy, a food made of In- 
dian corn, or maize, beaten and carefully husked, 
something like F'urmety in England; and is an excel- 
lent dish various ways.” 
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are earthen pots, very large, white and sweet; 
their dishes are wooden platters of sweet timber. 
Within the place where they feed, was their lodg- 
ing; and within that their idol, which they wor- 
ship, of whom they speak incredible things. While 
we were at meat, there came in at the gates two 
or three men, with their bows and arrows, from 
hunting; whom, when we espied, we began to 
look one towards another, and offered to reach our 
weapons: but as soon as she espied our mistrust, 
she was very much moved, and caused some of 
her men to run out and take away their bows and 
arrows, and break them; and withal, beat the poor | 
fellows out of the gate again. When we departed | 
in the evening, and would not tarry all night, she 
was very sorry, and gave us into our boat, and 
supper half dressed, pots and all, and brought us | 
to our boat side, in which we lay all night, remov- 
ing the same a pretty distance from the shore. 
She, perceiving our jealousy, was much grieved, 
and sent divers men, and thirty women, to sit all 
night on the bank side by us; and sent us into our 
boats fine mats, to cover us from the rain, using 





| 
very many words to entreat us to rest in their | enough to kill a naked man. 


houses: but because we were few men, and if we 


to them, and sails of their shirts, and having taken 
into them such victuals as the country yielded, 
they departed, after they had remained in this out 
island three weeks: but shortly after, it seemed 
they were cast away, for the boats were found up- 
onthe coast, cast aland in another island adjoin- 
ing. Other than these, there was never any peo- 
ple apparelled, or white of color, either seen or 
heard of amongst these people, and these afore- 
said were seen only of the inhabitants of Sequo- 
tan, which appeared to be very true, for they won- 
dered marvellously when we were amongst them 
at the whiteness of our skins, ever coveting to 
touch our breasts, and to view the same. Besides, 
they had our ships in marvellous estimation, and 
all things else were so strange unto them, as it 
appeared that none of them had ever seen the like. 
When we discharged any piece, were it but an 
harquebuss, they would tremble thereat for very 
fear, and for the strangeness of the same—for the 
weapons which themselves use are bows and ar- 
rows: the arrows are but of small canes, headed 
with a sharp shell, or tooth of a fish, sufficient 
Their swords be of 
wood, hardened; likewise they use wooden breast- 





had miscarried, the voyage had been in very great 
danger, we durst not adventure any thing, altho’ 
there was no cause of doubt; for a more kind and 
loving people, there cannot be found in the world, 
as far as we have hitherto had trial. 

Beyond this island there is the main land, and 
over against this island fallest into this spacious 
water, the great rivercalled Occam by the inhabi- 
tants, on which standeth a town called Pomeiock; 
five days journey from the same is situate their 
greatest city, called Skicoak, which this people 
affirm to be very great: but the savages were ne- 
ver at it, only they speak of it by the report of 
their fathers and other men, whom they have heard 
affirm it to be above one hour’s journey about. 

In this river falleth another great river, called 
Cipo, in which there is found great store of mus- 
cles, in which there are pearls: likewise there 
descendeth into this Occam another river, called 
Nomopana, on the one side whereof standeth a 
great town called Chawanook, and the lord of that 
town and country is called Pooneno; this Pooneno 
is not subject to the king of Wingandacoa, but is 
a free lord. Beyond this country is there another 
king, whom they call Menatonon, and these three 
kings are in league with each other. ‘Towards 
the south-west, four days journey, is situate a town 
called Sequotan, which is the southernmost town 
of Wingandacoa, near unto which, six and twenty 
years past, there was a ship cast away, whereof 
some of the people were saved, and those were 
white people, whom the country people preserved. 
And after ten days remaining in an out island, un- 
inhabited, called Wocokon, they, with the help of 
some of the dwellers of Sequotan, fastened two 
boats of the country together,and made masts un- 


plates for their defence. They have beside a kind 

of club, in the end whereof they fasten the sharp 
horns of astag, or other beast. When they goto 

wars, they carry about with them their idol, of 

whom they ask counsel, as the Romans were wont 

of the oracle of Apollo. They sing songs as they 
| march towards the battle, instead of drums and 
| trumpets. ‘Their wars are very cruel and bloody; 
| by reason whereof, and of their civil dissensions, 
which have happened of late years amongst them, 
the people are marvellously wasted, and in some 
places the country left desolate. 

Adjoining to this country aforesaid, called Se- 
cotan, beginneth a country called Pomonik, be- 
longing to another king whom they call Piama- 
cum; and this king is in league with the next king 
adjoining towards the setting of the sun, and the 
country of Newsiok, situate upon a goodly river 
called Neus. ‘These kings have mortal war with 
Wingina, king of Wingandacoa; but about two 
years past there was a peace made between the 
king Piamacum, and the lord of Secotan, as these 
men which we have brought with us to England 
have given us to understand: but there remaineth 
a mortai malice in the Secotans, for many injuries 
and slaughters done upon them by this Piamacum. 
They invited divers men and thirty women of the 
best of his country, to their town, to a feast; and 
when they were altogether merry and praying be- 
fore their idol, (which is nothing else but a mere 
illusion of the devil,) the captain, or lord of the 
town, came suddenly upon them and slew them 
every one, reserving the women and children: and 
these too have oftentimes since persuaded us to 
surprise Piamacum, his town, having promised and 
assured us, that there will be found in it great 
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store of commodities. But whether their persua- 
sion be to the end they may be revenged of their 
enemies, or for the love they have to us, we leave 
that to the trial hereafter. 

Beyond this island called Roanoak, are main 
islands very plentiful of fruits and other natural 
increases, together with many towns and villages, 
along the side of the continent, some bounding up- 
on the islands, and some stretching up further in- 
to the land. 

When we first had sight of this country, some 
thought the first land we saw to be the continent; 
but after we entered into the haven, we saw be- 
fore us another mighty long sea: for there lieth 
along the coast a tract of islands, two hundred 
miles in length, adjoining to the ocean sea, and 
between the islands, two or three entrances. 
When you are entered between them, (these is- 
lands being very narrow for the most part, as in 
most places six miles broad, in some places less, 
in few more,) then there appeareth another great 
sea, containing in breadth in some places forty, and 
in some fifty, in some twenty miles over, before 
you come to the continent: and in this enclosed 
sea there are about an hundred islands, of divers 
bignesses, whereof one is sixteen miles long, at 
which we were, finding it a most pleasant and fer- 
tile ground, replenished with goodly cedars, and 
divers other sweet woods, full of currants, of flax, 
and many other notable commodities, which we at 
that time had no leisure to view. Besides this 
island, there are many, as I have said, some of 
two, of three, of four, of five miles, some more, 
some less, most beautiful and pleasant to behold, 
replenished with deer, conies, hares, and divers 
beasts, and about them the goodliest and best fish 
in the world, and in greatest abundance. 

Thus, sir, we have acquainted you with the par- 
ticulars of our discovery made this present voyage, 
as far forth as the shortness of the time we there 
continued would afford us to take view of: and so, 
contenting ourselves with this service at this time, 
which we hope hereafter to enlarge, as occasion 
and assistance shall be given, we resolved to 
leave the country, and to apply ourselves to return 
for England, which we did accordingly, and ar- 
rived safely in the west of England, about the 
middle of September.* 








* Anderson, in his “History of Commerce,” and 
Oldmixon, say, they took home with them some To- 
bacco, “the first that was seen in England.” But 
this is erroneous, as, in Stow’s Chronicle, it is stated 
that Sir John Hawkins carried it thither in the year 
1565, but it was then considered as a mere drug, and 
the chronicler tells us, “all men wondered what it 
meant.” This account of Stow, is confirmed by 
Hakluyt, who, in his narrative of the voyage of Sir 
John Hawkins in 1565, thus speaks of the article as 
observed by that navigator among the Floridian In- 
dians. “The Floridians, when they travel, have a 
kind of herb dried, which, with a cane, and an ear- 
then cup in the end, with fire, and the dried herbs 
put together, do suck through the cane the smoke 
thereof, which smoke satisfieth their hunger.” Haw- 








And whereas we have above certified you of 
the country taken in possession by us, to her Ma- 
jesty’s use, and so to your’s by her Majesty’s 
grant, we thought good for the better assurance 
thereof, to record some of the particular gentle- 
men and men of account, who then were present, 
as witnesses of the same, that thereby all occasion 
of cavil to the title of the country in her Majesty’s 
behalf may be prevented, which otherwise, such 
as like not the action may use and pretend, whose 
names are—Master Philip Amadas, Master Arthur 
Barlow, Captains; Wm. Greenville, John Wood, 
James Browewich, Henry Greene, Benj. Wood, 
Simon Ferdinando, Nicholas Petman, John Hewes. 

We brought home, also, two of the savages, be- 
ing lusty men, whose names were Wanchese and 
Manteo. 





The flattering account which these voyagers 
carried to England, induced Ralegh to form a set- 
tlement there; and a fleet of seven sail was fitted 
out to carry over the colonists. “Sir Walter in- 
tended to have commanded in this expedition him- 
self, and to have carried with him a sufficient num- 








kins probably carried a specimen of it to England, 
as a curiosity. 

Camden, and other authorities, however, assert 
that Tobacco was first taken to England by Ralph 
Lane, Governor of the Virginia adventurers, in 1586. 
That the colonists at that time learned the use of this 
narcotic, is evident from what Mr. Hariot, ‘‘a man 
of science and observation,” who accompanied Mr. 
Lane, says. ‘The Indians,” he writes, ‘used to take 
the fume, or smoke thereof, by sucking it through 
pipes made of clay. We ourselves, during the time 
we were there, used to suck it after their manner, as 
also since our return.” The interest and example 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, ‘“‘a man of gaiety and fashion,” 
soon brought it into such vogue at court, says Stith, 
“that many great ladies, as well as noblemen, made 
no scruple sometimes to take a pipe. We are not 
informed whether the Queen herself made use of it, 
but itis certain she gave great countenance and en- 
couragement to it, as a vegetable of singular strength 
and power, which might therefore prove of benefit 
to mankind, and advantage to the nation. So far, 
as Mr. Oldys well observes, was this wise Princess 
from the refined taste of her successor, who held To- 
bacco in such abomination, that he not only refused 
the use of it himself, but endeavored to destroy and 
suppress it among his subjects, and would thereby 
have robbed the crown of what has since proved one 
of its noblest jewels and most considerable revenues, 
and the nation of a very advantageous and important 
branch of trade. Sir Walter Ralegh’s tobacco-box, 
with some of his pipes, was lately extant, and laid 
up among the rarities in the museum of that curious 
antiquarian, the late Mr. Ralph Thoresby, of Leeds, 
in Yorkshire. There are also some humorous sto- 
ries still remembered, concerning the first use of To- 
bacco; particularly his wager with the Queen, that 
he would determine exactly the weight of the smoke 
that went off in a pipe of Tobacco. This he did by 
first weighing the Tobacco, and then carefully pre- 
serving and weighing the ashes; and the Queen rea- 
dily granted that what was wanting in prime weight, 
must be evaporated insmoke. And when she paid 
the wager, she said pleasantly, that she had heard of 
many laborers in the fire who had turned their gold 
into smoke, but Ralegh was the first who had turned 
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The Consoler—*“ Louk Aloft.” 








ber of forces to have completed his design of ma- 
king a settlement there. But being at that time 
jealous, that his absence might be prejudicial to 
his interest at court, which the Earl of Leicester 
sought all occasions to lessen, he committed the 
conduct of this enterprise t» his Lieutenant, Sir 
Richard Greenville, who, on the 9th of April, set 
sail from Plymouth, with seven ships, fitted out by 
the company, of which himself and several other 
gentlemen were members, and this company was 
the first of that kind that was established in Eu- 
rope. These king James incorporated by the name 
of the Governor and Company of the West Indies, 
which, for their mal-administration, was dissolved 
by his son, king Charles I.”’ Captain Philip Ami- 
das went with him as admiral, and or. the island 
of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle Sound, Sir 
Richard left a colony of one hundred and eight 
persons, to keep possession of and inhabit the 
country. This was the first English colony plant- 
ed in America. We may perhaps give a further 
account of it, in another number. 





his smoke into gold. It is also related, that a coun- 
try servant of his, bringing him a tankard of ale and 
nutmeg into his study, as he was intently engaged 
at his book, smoking a pipe of Tobacco, the tellow 
was so frightened at seeing the smoke reek out of his 
mouth, that he threw the ale into his face, in order to 
extinguish the fire, and ran down stairs alarming the 
family, and crying out his master was on fire, and 
before they could get up would be burnt to ashes.” 
“Certainly,” says Camden, “from that time tor- 
ward it began to grow into great request, and to be 
sold at an high rate.” It is remarkable that in all 
our early accounts of the American aborigines, we 
find the use of Tobacco specified. Cartier, in 1535, 
found it in Canada, and thus describes it: “There 
groweth a certain kind of herb, whereof in summer 
they made great provision for all the year, making 
great account of it, and only men use of it. And 
first they cause it to be dried in the sun, then wear it 
about their neck wrapped in a little beast’s skin 
made like a little bag, with a hollow piece of stone, 
or wood, like a pipe: then when they please they 
make powder of it, and then put it in one end of the 
said cornet or pipe, and laying a coal of fire upon it, 
at the other end suck so long, that they fill their bodies 
Sull of smoke, till that it cometh out of their mouth and 
nostrils, even as out of the tunnel of a chimney.” 
Brereton, in his journal of Gosnold’s Voyage in 
1602; and Rosier, in his account of Weymouth’s 
Voyage to New-England in 1605, both speak of its 
use among the Indians of those parts. But in this 
case it was not smoking or chewing or snuffing, but 
drinking. ‘They gave us also,” says Brereton, “of 
their tobacco, which they drink green; but dried in- 
to powder, very strong and pleasant.” ‘We drank 
of their excellent tobacco,” writes Rosier, “as much 
as we would with them; but we saw not any great 
quantity to truck for, and it seemed they had not 
much left of old, for they spend a great quantity 
yearly by their continual drinking.” Lane found it 
among the Virginians; Hawkins among the Fori- 
dians, and the Spaniards among the Mexicans, 
“where the natives took it not only in smoke at the 
mouth, but also in snuff at the nose; and it wassuch a 
luxury with them, that the lords of Mexico composed 
themselves to sleep with it.” “Its name,” says An- 
derson, ‘was probably given it by the Spaniards be- 
fore this time, from the isle of Tobago, one of the Ca- 
ribbees, where it was produced in abundance.” 
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Ou! now, when the voice of the crowd hath departed, 
When the music is still and the chamber is lone, 

Dear harp of the forest, to thee the sad hearted, 
Turns hopeful, in search of the peace that is flown. 

And thou who hast cheer’d him in depths of the wild wood, 
When pining for love he has left the gay throng ; 

Who has prompted his passion, and brighten’d his childhood, 
Oh, smile on the sorrows of manhood with song. 


There’s a charm to the minstrel who wanders all lonely, 
At the close of the evening, to muse and to moan, 

In the hope that thou breathest---hope heard by him only--- 
Oh! more than enough to have made him thine own: 

Too well from the toils of the study thou’st won him, 


Unable to combat the charm of thy will; 


And, alas! even now, though thy spell has undone him, 
He joys in the rapture that hangs round thee still. 


©peak, then, for the sorrows once more that implore thee, 
Nor chide the neglect that has suffer’d thy rest, 

To the heart that has loved thee again I restore thee, 
And taking its blessing again make it bless’d. 

Oh! bring from its mansion of silence, long hidden, 
The gold chain of song it was thine to bestow, 

While the mute spirit trembles, as Fancy, unbidden, 


Takes up her old legends of rapture or wo ! 


Bear my footsteps afar to the cells of Tradition, 


And bid the old wizard his wonders unfold, 


While thou, as they flow, like some mighty magician, 
Transmutes all the ore of his caverns to gold; 

No more let the doubts of his fondness confound thee, 
Nor chide the neglect which has felt its own wrong, 

But break the dark chain with which silence has bound thee, 
And yield thee once more to the sunlight of song. 


Vidalia, June 2. 





“LOOK ALOFT.” 


Is the night around thee, 


PIERRE VIDAL. 


Hath the tyrant bound thee, 
Fortune known so oft: 


Cease thy sad repining, 


Lo! a star is shining, 


Look aloft! look aloft! 


Look, where bright before thee, 


Beams a planet o’er thee, 
Gloriously, but soft! 


Seems the hour not brighter, 
Feels the chain not lighter— 
Look aloft! loo). aloft! 


Fond, in future hours, 


Life shall bring thee flow’rs, 
As youth knew them oft; 


Banish, then, thy sadness, 


For a holy gladness,— 


Sent thee from aloft. 


And when earth is dreary, 


Hopes grow sick and weary, 


As we feel them oft; 


Cheer thee—do not languish, 


Let thine eye of anguish, 


Look aloft—look aloft. 


11 
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COLOMBA; 
OR THE CORSICAN REVENGE. 





A TALE 
BOOK SECOND 
CHAPTER V. 

The next day, a little before the return of the 
sportsmen, Miss Nevil, who had been lounging 
on the sea-shore with her maid, was returning 
to the inn, when she observed a young woman 
dressed in black, mounted on a small but vigor- 
ous horse, enter the town, followed by a sort of 
yeasant, mounted also, clothed in a jacket of 
omen stuff, rather the worse for wear. He car- 
ried acalebash slung around him, a pistol hung 
at his belt; in his hand he bore a gun, the butt 
of which rested in a leathern pocket, attached to 
the pummel of the saddle; the very picture of a 
brigand of the melo-drama. The remarkable 
beauty of the woman, attracted the attention of 
Miss Nevil. She appeared to be about twenty. 
She was large, and fair; her eyes a deep blue, 
her lips rosy, her teeth enamel. In her expres- 
sion were depicted pride, anxiety and sadness. 
She wore on her head the black silk veil, called 
the mezzaro, introduced by the Genoese into 
Corsica, and which is so becoming to women. 
Long plaits of chestnut hair formed a sort of 
turban around her head. Her costume was neat 
and becoming, but simple in the extreme. 

Miss Nevil had time to observe her, for the 
lady of the mezzaro stopped in the street to 
question some one, with much interest it may be 
supposed from the expression of her eyes; then, 
switched her horse and came up to the hotel on 
a brisk trot. After exchanging a few words with 
the host, she alighted from her horse, and seated 
herself on a stone bench by the side of the en- 
trance door, whilst her esquire conducted her 
horse to the stable. Miss Lydia, in her Parisian 
costume, passed before the stranger, without her 
raising her eyes. A quarter of an hour after, 
opening her window, she still saw the lady of 
the mezzaro seated in the same spot, and in the 
same attitude. Soon after the Colonel and Orso 
appeared, returning from the chase. The host 
then spoke a few words to the lady, pointing at 
young della Rebbia. The girl blushed, rose 
quickly, advanced a few steps, and then stood 
motionless and, as it were, speechless. Orso 
was quite near her, looking at her with curiosity. 

“You are,” said the girl, with a trembling 
voice, “Orso Antonio della Rebbia? I am Co- 
lomba.” 

“Colomba !” cried Orso; and taking her in his 
arms he embraced her tenderly, which rather 
astonished the Colonel and his daughter; for in 
England people do not embrace in the streets. 

“My brother,” said Colomba, “you will pardon 
me for having come without your order; but I 
heard of your arrival, and I was so anxious to 
see you ——”” 

Orso embraced her again; then turning to the 
Colonel,—“She is my sister,” said he; “I should 
never have recognized her, if she had not spo- 
ken to me. Colomba, Colonel Sir Thomas Ne- 
vil. Colonel, excuse me, but I cannot have the 
honor of dining with you to-day. My sister—” 
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“And where the devil will you dine, then?” 
said the Colone!. “You know that there is but 
one dinner in this cursed inn, and that is ours. 
Your sister will gratify my daughter by dining 
with us.” 

Colomba looked at her brother, who did not 
require pressing, and they entered together the 
large room of the inn, which served both for a 
sitting and diningroom. On being presented to 
Miss Nevil, M’lle. della Rebbia made a low bow, 
but did not utter a word. She was evidently 
startled; and it was clear that it was the first 
time in her lile she had ever been in the compa- 
ny of strangers in polite life. In her manners, 
however, there was nothing that indicated a pro- 
vincial breeding; her pertect ignorance saved 
her from awkwardness. Miss Nevil was prepos- 
sessed in her favor, and as there was no dispo- 
sable chamber in the hotel, she oflered to have 
a bed prepared for her in her own sleeping apart- 
ments. 

Colomba stammered some words expressive 
of thanks, and hastened to follow Mies Nevil’s 
chambermaid, in order to give to her toilette 
those little adjustments, which a journey on 
horseback inthe sunand dust rendered necessary. 

As she was returning into the saloon, she 
stopped before the Colonel's guns, which the 
hunters had just laid up in acorner. “What 
beautiful weapons!” said she. “Are they your’s, 
my brother ?” 

“No, these are the Colonel’s; they are as good 
as handsome.” 

“Oh! how I wish,” said Colomba, “that you 
had such a one!” 

“There certainly is one of those three,” said 
the Colonel, “which belongs to della Rebbia. 
He uses it too well. To-day, fourteen shots, 
fourteen pieces !” 

Immediately began a combat of generosity, in 
which Orso was defeated, to the great satisfac- 
tion of his sister, as was easily perceived by the 
expression of childish joy which sparkled over 
her hitherto serious face. 

“Come, choose,” said the Colonel. 
fused. 
you.” 

Colomba did not wait to be told twice; she 
took the plainest of the guns—but it was an ex- 
cellent Manton, of large calibre. “This,” said 
she, “ought to carry ball well.” 

Her brother was embarrassed in his thanks, 
when dinner happily came in to his relief. Miss 
Lydia was delighted to see that Colomba, who 
had made some objection to seating herself at 
table, and only yielded to a look from her bro- 
ther, like a good Catholic made a sign of the cross 
before eating. “Good,” said she, “here is some- 
thing interesting ;” and she promised herself the 
pleasure of making more than one interesting 
observation on this young representative of the 
ancient manners of Corsica. As for Orso, he 
was evidently disconcerted ; fearing, probably, 
that his sister would do something which waa 
betray the rustic. But Colomba watched him 
incessantly, and governed all her movements by 
those of her brother. Sometimes she looked 
fixedly at him, with a strange expression of sad- 
ness; and then, when Orso’s eyes encountered 
her’s, he would be the first to look away, as if 
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he wished to avoid a question which his sister 
mentally addressed him, and which he under- 
stood but too well. They conversed in French, 
for the Colonel expressed himself with difficulty 
in Italian. Colomba understood French, and 
pronounced very well the few words which she 
was obliged to exchange with her hosts. 

After dinner, the Colonel, who had remarked 
the species of restraint under which the brother 
and sister labored, asked Orso, with his usual 
frankness, if he did not wish to converse alone 
with his sister; offering in that case to go with 
his daughter into another room. But Orso has- 
tened to thank him, and to say that they would 
have abundant time for conversation at Pietrane- 
ra. That was the name of their village. 

The Colonel then took his usual place on the 
sofa, and Miss Nevil, after having tried many 
subjects of conversation, despairing of making 
the beautiful Colomba talk, begged Orso to read 
her a canto of Dante, her favorite poet. Orso 
chose the canto of the Inferno, coutaining the 
episode of Francesca da Rimini, and began to 
read, emphasizing in his very best manner, those 
sublime triplets, which describe so well the dan- 
cer of perusing a love tale in company with the 
loved object. As he read, Colomba drew near 
the table, raised her head; her pupils dilated 
with anextraordinary fire; she blushed and grew 
pale alternately, and moved convulsively oa her 
chair. Admirable Italian organization, which, 
to understand poetry, needs no pedant to demon- 
strate its beauties ! 

When the reading was finished—“How beau- 
tiful!” said she. “Whose is it, brother ?” 

Orso was a little disconcerted, and Miss Lydia 
smilingly answered that it was a Florentine po- 
et who had been dead for many centuries. 

“I will make you read Dante,” said he, “when 
we are at Pietranera.” 

“My God! how beautiful!” repeated Colom- 
ba; and she recited three or four triplets, first 
ina low tone; then becoming animated, she de- 
claimed them aloud, with more expression than 
her brother had used in reading them. 

Miss Lydia was astonished. “You appear to 
love poetry,” said she. “How I envy vou the 
pleasure of reading Dante for the first time.” 

“You see, Miss Nevil,” said Orso, “what pow- 
er the verses of Dante have, to be able so to move 
a little savage, who hardly knows her Pater. 
But, [ mistake. Now I remember, Colomba be- 
longs to the trade. When quite a child, she 
dabbled at verses, and my father wrote me that 
she was the greatest voceratrice ia Pietranera 
and all the neighborhood.” 

Colomba cast a supplicating glance at her bro- 
ther. Miss Nevil had heard of the Corsican im- 
provisatrici, and was dying of anxiety to hear 
one; so she instantly hastened to entreat Co- 
lomba to give her a specimen of her talents. 
Orso interposed, vexed at having remembered 
the poetical disposition of his sister. In vain he 
swore that nothing cou!d be more flat thana 
Corsican ballata; protested that to hear Corsi- 
can verses after those of Dante, was treachery 
to his country; he only provoked the caprice of 
Miss Nevil, and was at last obliged to say to his 
sister, “Well—improvise something; but let it 
be short.” 
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Colomba sighed, looked attentively at the ta- 
ble cover, then at the beams of the ceiling, and 
finally putting her hand over her eyes, like those 
birds who imagine they are not seen because 
they do not see themselves, sang, or rather chan- 
ted, the following serenata. 

THE ORFHAN AND THE DOVE. 
SERENATA. 

©’er yon mountain is a valley, 

Where the sun but seldom shines; 
In that valley stands a mansion, 

All o’errun with weeds and vines; 
Closed for aye are doors and windows, 

On its hearth no cheering blaze; 
Allis gloomy, all is lonely, 

On the weary traveller’s gaze. 


But at noon, when sunny sprinkles 
O’er the gloomy valley steal; 

You may see an orphan maiden 
Singing by her spinning wheel: 

Singing sweetly, but how sadly, 
for the maiden sighs alone ; 

And no fond, responsive music, 
Ever echoes to her own. 


Yet one day in sweet spring season, 
Sung in neighb’ring tree a dove— 
“Maiden, not alone you murmur, 
For the kite has slain my love.” 
“Ah!” the maiden cried, “but show me 
Where that cruel kite has flown, 
And though in the sky his pinion, 
I to earth will bring him down. 


“But my dear and distant brother, 
Soving far o’er land and sea; 
Where’s the wing sha)l bring him hither, 
Once again to gladden me?” 
“Tell me where he wanders, maiden, 
Be thine eye no longer dim, 
With my wing Ill seek his presence, 
And will bear thy love to him.” 


“A well-taucht pigeon, truly,” cried Orso, 
kissing his sister, with an emotion which con- 
trasted with the pleasant tone he affected. 

“Your song is charming,” said Miss Lydia ; 
“I wish you would write itin my album. I will 
translate it into English, and have it set to mu- 
sic.” 

The brave Colonel, who had not understood 
a word, joined his compliments to those of his 
daughter. Then he added, “By the way, is this 
wood pigeon of which you spoke, the same bird 
we had to day, served @ la crapaudine?”* 

Miss Nevil brought her album, and was not a 
little surprised to sce the improvisatrice write off 
her song without any separation of the verses, 
but placing them one after the other, the whole 
breadth of the paper, so that the common defin- 
ition of poetical compositions by no means ap- 
plied to them; that is to say, “Little lines of un- 
equal length, with a margin on each side.” 
There were some observations to be made res- 
pecting the rather capricious orthography of Co- 
lomba, which at times excited a smile from Miss 
Nevil, while the fraternal vanity of Orso was 
wounded. 


* For the benefit of those who do not understand 
the mysterious language of the French kitchen, we 
translate the phrase,—pigeons boiled with salt, pep- 
per and vinegar, are said to be dressed 4 la crapau- 
dine. 
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The hour of rest at length arrived, and the 
two girls retired to their chamber. There, whilst 
Miss Lydia was unpinning collar, buckles, brace- 
lets, &c., she saw her companion take from her 
dress something, which might have been a busk, 
but of a different form. Colomba placed this 
carefully and almost furtively under her mezza- 
ro; she then kneeled down, and devoutly re- 
peated her prayers. Two minutes afterwards, 
she was in her bed. Naturally very curious, 
and slow, like every English woman, in undres- 
sing herself, Miss Nevil approached the table, 
and under pretence of looking for a pin, raised 
the mezzaro, and perceived a long stiletto, curi- 
ously mounted with mother of pearl and silver ; 
the workmanship was remarkable ; it was an old 
weapon, and of great value in the appreciation 
of an amateur. 

“Is it the custom here,” said she, smilingly, 
“for ladies to carry this little instrument in their 
corset ?” 

“It is quite necessary,” answered Colomba, 
sighing. “There are so many wicked people.” 

“And would you really have the courage to 
give a thrust like this?” and Miss Nevil, with 
the stiletto in her hand, made a gesture of thrus- 
ting, as they do on the stage. 

“Yes, if it were necessary,” said Colomba, 
with her sweet and a voice, “to defend 
myse!f or my friends. But that is not the way 
to hold it; you would wound yourself, if your 
adversary should retreat.” And rising up, “Hold, 
so, giving an upward thrust. That way, it is 
mortal, they say. Happy they who need no such 
weapons.” 

She sighed, laid her head on the pillow, and 
closed her eyes. A head more noble, more beau- 
tiful, more original, was never seen. Phidias 
could not have desired a better model for his 
Minerva. 





CHAPTER VI. 

In conformity with the precept of Horace, I 
plunged in medias res. Now that all are asleep, 
the beautiful Colomba, the Colonel and _ his 
daughter, I will take this opportunity of inform- 
ing my reader of certain matters which he ought 
to know, if he wishes to proceed any further in 
this truthful history. He already knows that 
Colonel della Rebbia, the father of Orso, had 
fallen by the hand of an assassin. Now, people 
are not assassinated in Corsica as they are in 
France, by the first fugitive from the galleys who 
may find it aconvenient way of getting posses- 
sion of your purse; but they are assassinated by 
their enemies. But it is very difficult to say 
always what gives men enemies. Many fami- 
lies hate each other from old habit, when the tra- 
dition of the original cause of their enmity is 
completely lost. 

The family to which Colonel della Rebbia be- 
longed, was at enmity with many other families, 
but, chiefly and especially, with that of the Bar- 
ricini. Some said, that in the sixteenth century, 
a della Rebbia had seduced a Barricini. and had 
been poignarded by a relation of the injured la- 
dy; others, itis true, related the story different- 
ly, pretending that it was a della Rebbia who 
had been seduced, and a Barricini murdered. 
However the case might have been, there was, 








to use a national expression, blood between the 
two houses. Contrary, however, to usage, this 
murder had not been followed by others, because 
the della Rebbia and the Barricini had been 
equally persecuted by the Genoese government, 
and the young men having expatriated them- 
selves, the two families were for several genera- 
tions deprived of their energetic representatives. 
At the close of the last century, a della Rebbia, 
an officer in the Neapolitan service, had a quar- 
rel with some soldiers in a gambling house, who 
among other insults called him a Corsican goat- 
herd. He drew his sword, but alone against 
three, would have fought at deadly odds, if a 
a stranger, who was playing in the same place, 
had not cried out, “I also am a Corsican,” and 
ran to his defence. This stranger was a Barri- 
cini. Mutual explanations followed, and oaths 
of eternal friendship; for, on the continent, the 
Corsicans easily form attachments to their coun- 
trymen; but quite the reverse on the island. 
This was eminently the case in this instance. 
Della Rebbia and Barricini were intimate friends 
as long as they remained in Italy; but on re- 
turning to Corsica, they saw each other very 
rarely, though inhabiting the same village, and 
when they died, it was said that they had not 
spoken to each other for five or six years. Their 
sons lived also in etiquelte, as they say on the 
island. One, Ghilfuccio, the father of Orso, be- 
came a soldier; the other, Giudice Barricini, 
was an advocate. Separated by their profes- 
sions, they had hardly any opportunity of seeing, 
or even of hearing from, each other. 

One day, about 1809, Giudice, reading in a 
journal at Bastia, that Captain Ghilfuccio was 
decorated, said before witnesses, that he was not 
surprised at it, because General *** protected 
his family. This speech was reported to Ghil- 
fuccio at Vienna, oes observed to a countryman 
that he would find Giudice very rich on his re- 
turn to Corsica, because he gained more money 
from the cases he lost than from those which 
won. Itwas never known whether he insinua- 
ted by that, that the advocate betrayed his cli- 
ents, or whether he designed only to utter the 
trivial truth, that a bad cause brings more mo- 
ney to alawyer than a good one. However it 
may have been, the epigram was repeated to 
Barricini, and he never forgot it. In 1812, he 
desired to be appointed mayor of his commune, 
and had every hope of success, when General 
*** wrote to the prefect to recommend to him a 
relation of Ghilfuccio’s wife ; the prefect instant- 
ly complied with the wishes of the General, and 
Barricini attributed his defeat to the intrigues of 
Ghilfuccio. On the fall of the Emperor, in 1814, 
the protegé of the General was denounced as a 
Bonapartist, and his place given to Barricini. 
During the hundred days, the latter was in his 
turn proscribed ; but, after that storm, he again 
recovered possession of the mayoralty and of 
the registers of the civil state. 

From this period, his star became more bril- 
liant than ever. Colonel della Rebbia, put on 
half pay and retired to Pietranera, had io sus- 
tain against him an interminable host of petty 
suits. Sometimes he was made to pay for dam- 
ages committed by his horse, in the enclosures 
of the mayor; sometimes the latter, under pre- 
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text of repairing the floor of the church, would 
take away a broken slab which bore the della 
Rebbia arms, and covered the tomb of a mem- 
ber of that family. If the goats eat the Colonel’s 
young plants, the proprietors of those animals 
found a protector in the mayor. In quick suc- 
cession, the grocer who kept the post-office of 
Pietranera, and the garde-champetre, an old 
mutilated soldier, both clients of della Rebbia, 
were dismissed, and their places supplied by 
Barricini’s creatures. 

The wife of the Colonel died, expressing a 
wish to be interred in a grove, in which she had 
been accustomed to walk; the mayor immedi- 
ately declared that she should be interred in the 
cemetery of the commune, inasmuch as he had 
received no authority to permit an isolated bu- 
rial. The Colonel, ina rage, declared that until 
such authority should be received, she should be 
interred in the place she had chosen; and hada 
grave opened there. The mayor, on his part, 
had one opened in the cemetery of the commune, 
and sent for the military force, in order, as he 
said, that the laws might be respected. On the 
day of interment, the two parties met, and for a 
short time it was feared that a combat would en- 
sue for the possession of Madame della Rebbia’s 
remains. About forty peasants, well armed, led 
by the relations of the deceased, compelled the 
curate, on leaving the church, to take the road 
to the grove; on the other laid, the mayor, his 
two sons, his clients and the gendarmes, rame 
up to oppose this procedure. When he appear- 
ed and summoned the convoy to turn back, he 
was saluted with insults and threats; his adver- 
saries had the advantage of numbers, and ap- 
peared determined. At his approach many guns 
were cocked ; it is even said that a shepherd took 
aim at him, but the Colonel threw up the gun, 
saying, “Let no one fire without my orders.” 
The mayor, who, like Panurge, had an instine- 
tive aversion to blows, refused battle and retired 
with his escort; the funeral procession then set 
off, taking care to take the longest road, in order 
to pass before the mayor’s house. As they were 
defiling, an idiot who had joined the procession 
unfortunately called out, “Viva ? Imperatore !” 
Two or three voices responded to the cheer, and 
the Rebbianists becoming more and more ani- 
mated, proposed to kill one of the mayor’s oxen, 
which happened to obstruct their passage. For- 
tunately, the Colonel prevented this outrage. 

The mayor drew up a report of this transac- 
tion in his sublimest style; in it, he represented 
the laws, both human and divine, as having been 
trampled upon; the majesty of himself, the may- 
or, and that of the curate, despised and insulted ; 
Colonel della Rebbia placing himself at the head 
of a Bonapartist conspiracy to overthrow the or- 
der of succession to the throne, and exciting the 
citizens to take up arms aguinst each other,— 
crimes provided against by the &6th and 91st 
articles of the penal code. 

The exaggeration of this report, produced an 
effect contrary to that which was intended. The 
Colonel wrote to the prefect, and to the king’s 
attorney ; a relation of his wife was closely con- 
nected with one of the deputies of the island ; 
another was cousin to the president of the royal 
court. With this strong influence in his favor, 
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Madame della Rebbia remained in the grove, 
and the idiot alone was condemned to filteen 
days of imprisonment. 

‘The advocate, Barricini, dissatisfied with the 
result of this aflair, tarned his battery to another 
quarter. He brought to light an old title, under 
cover of which he endeavored to contest with 
the Colonel the right to a certain water course, 
which formed a mill-seat. A suit followed, 
which lasted along time. Atthe end ofa year, 
the court was about to pronounce sentence, and 
apparently in favor of the Colonel, when Barri- 
cini deposited in the hands of the king’s attor- 
ney, a letter signed by acertain Agostini, a cele- 
brated bandit, who threatened him, the mayor, 
with fire and death, if be did not desist from his 
pretensions. In Corsica, the protection of a ban- 
ditis very much sought after; and in order to 
oblige their friends, they frequently interfere in 
private quarrels. ‘The mayor was taking every 
advantage of this letter, when a new incident 
came to throw perplexity over the whole affair. 
The bandit Agostini wrote to the king’s attor- 
ney to complain that his hand-writing had been 
counterfeited, and doubts thrown upon his char- 
acter, by representing him as a man who made 
a traffic of his influence. “If 1 should discover 
the forger,” said he at the end, “I will make an 
example of him.” 

It was clear that Agostini had not written the 
threatening letter to the mayor; but the della 
Rebbia accused the Barricini of it, and vice ver- 
sd. Threats were loud on each side, and jus- 
tice knew not where to find the criminals. 

Things were at this stand, when Colonel del- 
la Rebbia was assassinated. The following facts 
appeared on the examination. On the 2d Au- 
gust, 1S—, towards the close of the day, a wo- 
man who was carrying corn to Pietranera, heard 
two reports of a gun, following each other in 
quick succession, fired, as it appeared to her, in 
a hollow road which led to the village, about a 
hundred and fifty paces from the spot she was on. 
Almost immediately, she saw a man running 
and stooping in a foot-path among the vines, 
and going towards the village. The man stopped 
a moment and turned about; but the distance 
prevented the woman Pietri from distinguishing 
his features; and besides, he had a vine-leaf in 
his mouth, which concealed nearly all his face. 
He beckoned to a comrade, whom the witness 
did not see, and disappeared among the vines. 

The woman Pietri threw down her load, and 
ranup the foot-path, and found Colonel della 
Rebbia weltering in his blood, wounded in two 
places, but still breathing. Near him ‘was his 
gun, loaded and cocked, as if he was standing 
on his defence against some one who was at- 
tacking him in front, at the instant that another 
was striking in the rear. A rattling sound was 
heardin his throat, and he was struggling against 
death, but could not utter a word,—which the 
physicians explained by the nature of his wounds, 
which had penetrated the lungs. The blood 
was strangling him. In vain the woman Pietri 
raised him up, and spoke to him; she saw that 
he wished to speak, but could not make himself 
understood. Observing that he was trying to 
carry his hand to his pocket, she assisted him in 
taking out a small pocket-book, which she open- 
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ed and gave to him. ‘The wounded man took 
the pencil from the pocket-book, and endeavored 
to write. In fact, the witness saw him form with 
difficulty many characters; but not being able 
to read, she did not understand their meaning. 
Exhausted by this effort, the Colonel left the 
pocket-book in the hand of the woman Pietri, 
which he pressed, looking intently at her as if to 
imply,—such was the opinion of the witness,— 
“It isimportant; it isthe name of my murderer.” 

The woman Pietri was going up to the vil- 
lage, when she met the mayor Barricini with 
his son Vincentelluv. It was then nearly dark. 
She told them what she had seen. The mayor 
took the pocket-bov!:, and ran to the mayor’s of- 
fice to put on his scarf, and call his secretary 
and the gens d’armerie. Whilst standing alone 
with Vincentello, Maddelena Pietri proposed to 
him to go and carry assistance to the Colonel, 
in case he should still be living; but Vincentello 
answered, that if he should go near the man 
who had been the implacable enemy of his fam- 
ily, he should certainly be accused of having 
killed him. <A short time afterwards the mayor 
came up, found the Colonel dead, had the body 
taken away, and made a report of the circum- 
stance. 

Notwithstanding his trouble, natural on such 
an occasion, M. Barricini instantly sealed the 
Colonel’s pocket-book, and made all the investi- 
gations in his power ; but no important discove- 
ry was effected. When the juge d’instruction 
(a sort of coroner) came, the pocket-book was 
opened, and on a page soiled with blood, were 
seen some letters traced by a feeble hand, but 
still very legible. On it was written Agosti,— 
and the judge had no doubt but that the Colonel 
intended to designate Agostini as his assassin. 
Meanwhile, Colomba della Rebbia, who was 
called in by the judge, asked permission to ex- 
amine the pocket-book. After having turned 
over the leaves some time, she pointed to the 
mayor, and cried out—“There is the murderer !” 
Then, with a precision and clearness truly sur- 
prising, seeing how poignant was her distress, 
she related, that her father having a few days 
before received a letter from his son, had burnt 
it; but that before doing so, he had written in 
pencil in his pocket-book, the address of Orso, 
who had just changed his garrison. Now, this 
address was no longer to be found in the pocket- 
book, and Colomba concluded that the mayor 
had torn out the leaf containing it, which must 
have been the same as that upon which her fa- 
ther had traced the name of his murderer; and 
that for that name the mayor had substituted 
that of Agostini. The judge saw, indeed, that 
a leaf was wanting to the paper book in which 
the name was written; but he also observed that 
leaves were wanting in other parts of the book, 
and witnesses declared that the Colonel was in 
the habit of tearing out the leaves when he 
wished to light a segar; nothing, then, was 
more probable, than that he had burnt, through 
inadvertence, the address which he had copied. 
Moreover, it was proved that the mayor, after 
receiving the pocket-book from the woman Pie- 
tri, could not have read it in consequence of the 
darkness ; it was proved that he did not stop an 
instant before going into the office; that the 
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brigadier of gens d’armerie had accompanied 


him there; had seen him light a lamp, put the 
book in an envelope, and seal it before his eyes. 
When the brigadier had finished his deposition, 
Colomba threw herself at his knees, and be- 
sought him by all he held most sacred, to de- 
clare whether he had not left the mayor alone a 
single instant. The brigadier, after some hesi- 
tation, visibly affected by the distraction of the 
young girl, acknowledged that he had gone into 
an adjoining room to search for a large sheet of 
paper, but that he had not stayed there a minute, 
and that the mayor was all the time talking to 
him whilst he was feeling in a drawer for the 
paper. Moreover, he declared that on his re- 
turn, the bloody pocket-book was in the same 
spot on the table where the mayor had put it as 
he entered. 

M. Barricini was calm and collected in his 
statements. He excused, he said, the violence 
of M’lle. della Rebbia, and would condescend to 
justify himself. He proved that he had been in 
the village the whole evening; that his son, 
Vincentello, was with him before the mayor’s of- 
fice, at the moment that the crime was commit- 
ted; and that his son, Orlanduccio, who had 
that day been attacked with a fever, had not 
stirred trom his bed. He exhibited all the guns 
belonging to his family, and showed that none 
of them had recently been used. He added, 
that with regard to the pocket-book, he had im- 
mediately comprehended its importance ; that 
he had put it under seal, and had placed it in 
the hands of his adjunct, foreseeing that by rea- 
son of his enmity with the Colonel, he might be 
suspected. At the end, he reminded the judge 
that Agostini had threatened with death the 
person who had written the letter in his name ; 
and insinuated that the outlaw, having probably 
suspected the Colonel, had murdered him. In 
the customs of the banditti, a similar vengeance 
from an analogous motive, is not without exam- 

le. 

. Five days after the death of Colonel della Reb- 
bia, Agostini was surprised by a detachment of 
voltigeurs, and killed, while fighting desperate- 
ly. A letter was found on his person from Co- 
lomba, imploring him to declare whether or not 
he was guilty of the murder of her father. The 
bandit having made no reply, it was generally 
concluded that he had not the courage to tell a 
girl that he had killed her father. Others, how- 
ever, who pretended to know the character of 
Agostini, whispered that if he had murdered the 
Colonel, he would have boasted of it. Another 
bandit, known by the name of Brandolaccio, sent 
to Colomba a declaration, wherein he attested, 
on honor, the innocence of his comrade ; but the 
only proof which he alleged, was, that Agostini 
had never told him that he suspected the Colo- 
nel. 

In conclusion, the Barricini were not disturb- 
ed; the juge @instruction paid a high compli- 
ment to the mayor, who generously relinquished 
all pretensions to the stream which had been the 
cause of litigation with Colonel della Rebbia. 

Colomba improvised, according to the custom 
of the country, a ballata, before the corpse of her 
father, in the presence of numerous friends. In 
it, she exhaled all her hatred against the Barri- 
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cini, and formally accused them of the murder of 
her father, and threatened them with the ven- 
geance of her brother. It was this ballata, now 
become very popular, which Miss Nevil had 
heard sung by the sailor. On hearing of the 
death of his father, Orso, who was then in the 
north of France, had asked for leave of absence, 
but could not obtain it. At first, from his sister’s 
letter, he had believed the Barricini guilty; but 
he soon afterwards received a copy of all the pro- 
ceedings relative to the inquest, and a private 
letter trom the judge satisfied him, that in all 
probability Agostini alone was guilty. Once 
every three months, Colomba wrote to him to 
repeat her suspicions, which she called proofs. 
In spite of himself, these accusations would make 
his Corsican blood boil, and at times he indulged 
in the suspicions of his sister. Every time, how- 
ever, that he wrote to her, he insisted that her 
allegations had no solid foundation, and deserved 
no credit. He even forbid her, but in vain, to 
open the subject to him again. Two years pass- 
ed in this way, at the end of which period, he 
was dismissed on half-pay, and then he deter- 
mined to re-visit his country; not to take ven- 
geance on persons whom he believed innocent, 
but to dispose of his sister in marriage, and sell 
his small patrimony, if it would bring enough to 
permit him to live on the continent. 
CHAPTER VIL. 

Whether it was that the arrival of his sister 
had more forcibly awakened Orso to a recollec- 
tion of his home, or that he suffered in the pre- 
sence of his civilized friends for the costume and 
rather savage manners of his sister, is uncertain, 
but he next day announced his intention of soon 
quitting Ajaccio and returning to Pietranera. In 
the meanwhile, he exacted of the Colonel a pro- 
mise, that he would honor his humble manor 
With a visit on his return from Bastia; and he 
promised on his part ample sport in shooting at 
stags, pheasants, wild boars and other game. 

On the evening before his departure, instead 
of going to hunt, Orso proposed a walk on the 
shore of the gulf. Giving his arm to Miss Ne- 
vil, he had an opportunity of conversing freely, 
for Colomba had remained in town to make her 
purchases, and the Colonel was forever leaving 
them to shoot at curlews and gulls, to the great 
surprise of the stragglers, who could not under- 
stand how any one could waste powder on such 
game. 

They were on the road which leads to the 
Greek chapel, which offers the finest view of the 
bay; but they paid no attention to it. 

“Miss Nevil,” said Orso, after a silence which 
had lasted so long as to become embarrassing ; 
“frankly, what do you think of my sister ?” 

“I like her very much,” answered Miss Nevil. 
“More than you,” added she, smiling; “for she 
is truly Corsican, and you are too civilized a 
savage.” 

“Too civilized! Well—in spite of myself, I 
feel that I am getting savage again, ever since 
I have landed on this island. A thousand dread- 
ful thoughts afflict me—torment me; and I wan- 
ted to converse a little with you, before I bury 
myself in the desert.” 

“You must have courage, sir. 


See the resig- 
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nation of your sister; she gives you an exam- 
ple. 

“Ah! do net deceive yourself! do not believe 
in her resignation. She has not said a word to 
me, but in every look I can read what she ex- 
pects from me.” 

“What, then, does she expect of you ?” 

“Oh, nothing! only that 1 shall try whether 
your father’s gun is as good fora manas fora 
partridge !” 

“Whatanidea! And can you suppose that, 
when you yourself acknowledge that she has not 
yet spoken a word to you? Thisis dreadful.” 

“If she were not thinking of revenge, she 
would already have spoken of our father; she 
as not said a word. She would have uttered 
the names of those whom she regards—unjustly, 
I know—as his murderers. But, no! not one 
word. You do not know us Corsicans; we are 
a cunning race. She knows that she does not 
hold me completely in her power, and she does 
not wish to alarm me, while I still have it in my 
power to escape. But when she shall have con- 
ducted me to the brink of the precipice, then, 
when my head becomes dizzy, she will push me 
into the abyss.” Orso then gave Miss Nevil 
some details respecting the death of his father ; 
and related the proofs which led him to believe 
that Agostini was the murderer. “Nothing,” he 
added, “can convince Colomba. I saw it in her 
last letter. She has sworn the death of the Bar- 
ricini; and—you see what confidence I repose 
in you, Miss Nevil—perhaps they would not 
even now be in this world, if; by one of those 
prejudices which her savage education excuses, 
she had not persuaded herself, that the execu- 
tion of vengeance belonged to me as the head 
of the family, and that my honor was pledged 
to it.” 

“Indeed, Monsieur della Rebbia,” said Miss 
Nevil, “you slander your sister.” 

“No; you have said it yourself—she is a Cor- 
sican—she thinks as they all do. Do you know 
why I was so sad yesterday ?” 

“No; but for some time past you have had 
those fits of blue devils. You were more plea- 
sant at our first acquaintance.” 

“Yesterday, on the contrary, | was more gay, 
more happy than usual ; you were so kind, so 
indulgent towards my sister. The Colonel and 
I were returning ina boat. Do you know that 
one of the boatmen said to me in his infernal 
patois, ‘You have killed plenty of game, Ors’ 
Antonio, but you will find Orlanduccio Barricini 
a greater sportsman than you.’ ” 

“Well! what so terrible in those words? Are 
you so ambitious of the distinction of a success- 
ful sportsman ?” 

“Do you not understand that the wretch meant 
to insinuate, that | would not have the courage 
to kill Orlanduccio ?” 

“Do you know, Monsieur della Rebbia, that 
you frighten me. It seems that the air of your 
island does not only give the fever, but it makes 
one mad. Happily, we shall soon leave it.” 

“Not before going to Pietranera. You have 
promised my sister.” 

“And if we fail in our promise, we are doubt- 
less to expect some atrocious vengeance ?” 
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the other day, of those Indians who threatened 
the governors of the company to starve them- 
selves, if their petitions were not granted ?” 

“That isto say, you will starve yourself. I 
doubt it. You will go one day without eating, 
and then Miss Colomba will place before you a 
bruccio* so appetizing, that you will abandon 
your project.” 

“Your raillery is cruel, Miss Nevil; you should 
spare me. See, ]amalone here. I had but you 
to prevent me from becoming mad, as you say. 
You were my guardian angel, and now gs 

“Now,” said Miss Nevil, in a serious tone, “to 
sustain this tottering reason, you have your ho- 
nor asa manandasoldier; and,” continued she, 
turning aside to gather a flower, “the remem- 
brance of your guardian angel.” 

“Ah! Miss Nevil, if I could think that you 
really took any interest—” 

“Hear me, Monsieur della Rebbia,” said Miss 
Nevil, with some emotion, “since you are a child, 
I shall treat youas achild. WhenI was alittle 
girl, my mother gave me a handsome collar, 
which I was very anxious to have ; but she said 
to me, ‘Every time that you wear this collar, re- 
member that you do not yet know French.’ The 
collar lost a part of its merit in my estimation. 
It became a sort of reproach, but I wore it, and 
I acquired French. Now, see this ring; it is an 
Egyptian beetle, found, if you please, in a pyra- 
mid. This singular figure, which you take per- 
haps for a bottle, means Auman life. This other 
is a shield, with an arm holding a lance; this 
means combat, battle. The union, then, of these 
two characters, forms this device—Life is a bat- 
tle. Now,I give you my beetle. When you 
are troubled with any wicked Corsican thoughts, 
look at my talisman, and resolve to come out 
victor from the battle which our bad passions 
wage against us.” 

“T will think of you, Miss Nevil,and will say—” 

“Say that you have a friend, who would be in 
despair to——learn that you were hanged. It 
would be too great a scandal to the memory of 
the corporals, your ancestors.” 

At these words she laughingly quit Orso’s 
arm, and running towards her father, “Papa,” 
said she, “leave those poor birds, and let us go 
and make poetry in Napoleon’s grotto.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

There is always something solemn in a depar- 
ture, even when the separation is to be of short 
continuance. Orso and hissister were to depart 
at a very early hour, and he had taken leave of 
Miss Nevil the night before, for he did not hope 
that she would make, in his favor, any exception 
to her usual lazy habits. Their adieus had been 
cold and sad. Since their conversation on the 
sea shore, Miss Lydia feared lest she had exhi- 
bited too deep and lively an interest in Orso, 
and Orso, on the contrary, was brooding over 
her raillery, and especially over her air of levi- 
ty. At times, he thought he could discover in 
the manners of the young English girl, a senti- 
ment of dawning affection ; and then again, dis- 
concerted by her jests, he said to himself that he 





* Bruccio,—a Corsican dish,—a sort of Welsh 





was but an ordinary acquaintance, whom she 
would soon forget. Great, then, was his sur- 
prise, when seated at coffee in tie morning with 
the Colonel, he saw Miss Lydia come in, fol- 
lowed by his sister. She had got up at five 
o’clock, and for an English woman, for Miss Ly- 
dia especially, the eflort was great enough to 
flatter his vanity. 

“J am really distressed that you should have 
been disturbed so early,” said Orso. “I suppose 
my sister awoke you, notwithstanding my ad- 
vice, and you must be provoked. You wish me 
hanged already, perhaps.” 

“No,” said Miss Nevil, ina low tone, and in 
Italian, evidently to prevent her father from un- 
derstanding; “but you chid me yesterday for 
my innocent raillery, and I did not wish you to 
carry away an unfavorable remembrance of 
your friend. What terrible people you Corsi- 
cans are. Good-bye. We meet soon again, I 
hope,” and she offered him her hand. 

Orso could only answer witha sigh. Colom- 
ba came up to him, and led him into the embra- 
sure of a window, and showing him something 
which she held under her mezzaro, whispered to 
him for a moment. 

“My sister,” said Orso to Miss Nevil, “wishes 
to make you a singular present; but we Corsi- 
cans have not much of value to give,—except 
our affections,—which time does not etlace. My 
sister says that you have looked at this stiletto 
with curiosity. Itis a family antiquity. It pro- 
bably hung formerly at the belt of one of the 
corporals to whom I am indebted for the honor 
of your acquaintance. Colomba believes it so 
precious, that she has asked my permission to 
give itto you; and I do not know whether I 
ought to grant it, for I am afraid you would 
laugh at us.” 

“It is a beautiful stiletto,” said Miss Lydia; 
“but it is a family relic, and I cannot accept it.” 

“No, it is not my father’s stiletto,” cried Co- 
lomba, eagerly. “It was given to one of my mo- 
ther’s grand-parents by king Theodore. If 
mademoiselle will accept it, she will gratify us.” 

“Come, Miss Lydia,” said Orso, “do not dis- 
dain the stiletto ofa king. To an amateur, the 
relics of king Theodore are infinitely more pre- 
cious than those of the most powerful monarch.” 

The temptation was strong, and Miss Lydia 
already saw the effect which this weapon would 
produce, exhibited in her father’s house in St. 
James Place. “But,” said she, taking the stiletto, 
with the hesitation of one who wishes to yield, 
and smiling most sweetly on Colomba, “my dear 
Miss Colomba, I dare not, | cannot permit you 
to depart thus unarmed.” 

“My brother is with me,” said Colomba, haugh- 
tily, “and we have the good gun which your 
father gave us. Orso, have you loaded it with 
ball ?” 

Miss Nevil kept the stiletto, and Colomba, in 
order to conjure away the danger which is in- 

curred by giving sharp weapons to friends, ex- 
acted a sous in payment. 

It was at last necessary to depart. Orso again 
pressed the hand of Miss Nevil. Colomba kiss- 
ed her, and then offered her rosy lips to the Colo- 
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nel, who was quite astonished at Corsican po- 
liteness. From the window of the saloon, Miss 
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Lydia saw the brother and sister mount their 
horses. The eyes of Colomba sparkled with a 
malignant joy which she had not observed be- 
fore. That large and strong woman, fanatical 
in her igeas of barbarous honor, with pride on 
her brow, a sardonic smile playing on her lips, 
carrying off the young man, armed as it were 
on a sinister expedition, recalled to her mind Or- 
so’s fears, and she fancied she saw his evil ge- 
nius leading him on to his own destruction. Or- 
so, who was on horseback, raised his head and 
perceived her. Heeither guessed ather thoughts, 
or, to give her a last adieu, he took the Egyp- 
tian ring which he had suspended to a cord, and 
raised it to his lips. Miss pers blushed and left 
the window; she returned soon after, and saw 
the two Corsicans galloping rapidly on their 
little ponies, in the direction of the mountains. 
Half an hour afterwards, the Colonel, with the 
aid of his spy-glass, showed them to her riding 
along the margin of the gulf, and she saw that 
Orso frequently turned his head towards the 
town. At last he disappeared beyond the swamp, 
which is now a beautiful nursery. 

Miss Lydia looked in her glass, and found that 
she was pale. “What must this young man 
think of me ?” said she; “and what do I think of 
him? and why dol thinkofhim? A travelling 
acquaintance merely! Why did I come to Cor- 
sica? Oh! Ido not love him,—that would be 
impossible. And Colomba,—I the sister-in-law 
of a voceratrice !—one who carries a large sti- 
letto!” and she observed that she still held that 
of king Theodore, and threw it ona table. “Think 
of Colomba in London, dancing at Almack’s! 
Whata sensation she might create! He loves 
me,I am sure. He isa hero of romance, whose 
adventurous career | have interrupted. But did 
he really intend to revenge his father in the Cor- 
sican style? He was something between a 
Conrad and a dandy. I have made him a pure 
dandy; and a dandy with a Corsican tailor!” 

She threw herself on her bed and tried to 
sleep, but could not. I shall not undertake to 
continue her monologue, in which she repeated 
a hundred times that M. della Rebbia had been, 
was, and should ever be nothing to her. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Meanwhile Orso was travelling with his sister. 
The rapid motion of their horses at first preven- 
ted conversation; but when the steep ascents 
compelled them to go ona walk, they exchanged 
some words respecting the friends whom they 
had just left. Colomba spoke with enthusiasm 
of the beauty of Miss Nevil, of her blond hair 
and her graceful manners. She then inquired 
if the Colonel was as rich as he appeared to be ; 
if Miss Lydia was an only daughter. “It must 
be a good match,” said she. “Her father appa- 
rently has a great friendship for you.” And as 
Orso did not reply, she continued: “Our family 
was rich formerly, and is still one of the most 
considerable on the island. All these signori* 
are bastards; there is no true nobility except 
among the corporal families; and you know, 





* Signori. The descendants of the feudal lords 
are called Signori. The Signori and the Caporali 
families each claim exclusive pretensions to nobility. 
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Orso, that we are descended from the first corpo- 
rals on the island. If 1 were in your place, Or- 
so, | would not hesitate,—I would ask Miss Ne- 
vil of her father.” Orso shrugged his shoulders. 
“With her dowry I would purchase the forest of 
Falsetta, and the vineyards which lie below our 
house ; | would build a beautiful house of cut 
stone, and I would add a story to the old tower 
from which Sambucaccio killed so many Moors 
in the time of Henry bel Missere.”* 

“Colomba, you are a fool,” said Orso, spurring 
his horse. 

“You area man, Ors’ Antonio; and you doubt- 
less know better than a woman what you ought 
to do. But I should like to know what objection 
this Englishman could have to an alliance with 
our family. Are there any families of corporals 
in England ?” 

After travelling some time, conversing in this 
manner, the brother and sister arrived at a little 
village not far from Bocognano, where they 
stopped to dine and spend the night with a friend 
of their family. They were received with that 
Corsican hospitality, which can be appreciated 
only by those who have partaken of it. The 
next day their host, who had been the god-father 
of Madame della Rebbia, accompanied them a 
league on their journey. 

“Do you see these groves and coppices,” said 
he to Orso, as they were separating; “a man 
who shall have met with a misfortune, might 
live there in peace ten years without the gen- 
d’armes or voltiguers coming in pursuit of him. 
These woods touch the forest of Vizzavona, and 
whien one has friends at Bocagno, or in its neigh- 
borhood, one wants for nothing. You have a 
handsome gun there; it ought to carry far. 
Blood of the Madonna! what a calibre! You 
can kill something better than wild boars with 
that.” 

Orso coldly replied that it was an English 
gun, and carried shot far. They embraced, and 
each went his way. 

Our travellers were now but a short distance 
from Pietranera, when, at the entrance of a 
gorge through which they had to pass, they dis- 
covered seven or eight men armed with guns, 
some seated on rocks, others lying on the grass, 
some standing and apparently on the look-out. 
Their horses were feeding a short distance off. 
Colomba examined them witha telescope which 
she drew from a large pocket, which all the Cor- 
sicans carry on a journey. 

“They are our people,” said she, joyously.— 
“Peruccio has well discharged his commission.” 

“What people ?” asked Orso. 

“Our shepherds,” she answered. “The day 
before yesterday I sent off Peruccio to summon 
these brave men to accompany you to your house. 
It is not proper that you should enter Pietranera 
without an escort; and you should know, be- 
sides, that the Barricini are capable of any 
thing.” 








* The Count Arrigo bel Missere died in 1000; it is 
said that at his death a voice was heard in the air 
singing these prophetic words: 

E morto il Conte Arrigo bel Missere, 
E Corsica sara di male in peggio. 
Count Arrigo bel Missere is dead, 
Corsica will go on from bad to worse. 
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“Colomba!” said Orso, severely, “I have en- 
treated you many times not to speak to me of 
the Barricini and of your groundless suspicions. 
I certainly shall not act so ridiculously as to go 
to my house with this troop of sluggards, and I 
am displeased that you should have sent for 
them without consulting me.” 

“My brother, you have forgotten your coun- 
try. Itis my duty to guard you, when your im- 
— exposes you. Ihave only done what 

ought.” 

At this instant, the shepherds having perceiv- 
ed them, ran to their horses and gallopped to 
meet them. 

“Long live Ors’ Antonio!” cried a robust old 
man with a white beard, clothed, notwithstand- 
ing the season, with a cloak and hood of Corsi- 
can cloth thicker than the fleece of his goats. 
“He is the very image of his father, only larger 
and stronger. What a handsome gun! Men 
will speak of this gun, Ors’ Antonio.” 

“Tong live Ors’ Antonio !” repeated the shep- 
herds in chorus. “We knew well that he would 
return at last.” 

“Ah! Ors’ Antonio,” said a jolly fellow, of a 
brick-dust complexion, “how glad your father 
would have been to see you here. The dear 
man! you would have seen him, if he had be- 
lieved me and suffered me to do Giudice’s busi- 
ness. The brave man! he would not believe 
me,—he knows well now that I was right.” 

“Good!” replied the old man, “Giudice will 
lose nothing by waiting.” 

“Long live Ors’ Antonio!” and a dozen gun 
shots accompanied this exclamation. 

Orso, in a very bad humor, in the centre of 
this group of men on horseback, all speaking to- 
gether, and pressing forward to shake hands with 
him, was for some time unable to make himself 
heard. At last, assuming the air which he had 
at the head of his platoon, when he was distri- 
buting reprimands,—“My friends,” said he, “I 
thank you for this exhibition of your affection 
towards me, and for that which you bore to my 
father; but I intend—I wish that no one shall 
offer me his counsel. I know my duty.” 

“He is right! he is right!” cried the shepherds. 
“You know that you may reckon upon us.” 

“Yes—I will reckon upon you; but for the 
present I want no assistance ; no danger threat- 
ens my house. Begin now by turning about, 
and go away to your goats. I know the way to 
Pietranera, and want no guides.” 

“Kear nothing, Ors’ Antonio,” said the old 
man; “they will not dare show themselves to- 
day. The rat creeps into his hole when the tom- 
cat returns.” 

“Tom-cat yourself, old gray-beard,” said Or- 
so. “What is your name?” 

“What! do you not know me, Ors’ Antonio— 
me, who have carried you behind me so often 
onmy mule? Do you not know Polo Griffo ?— 
An honest man, mind you, who belongs to the 
della Rebbia, body and soul. Say one word, 
and when your big gun shall speak, this old 
musket, old as its master, will not be silent. 
Trust to that, Ors’ Antonio.” 

“Well—well; but, by all the devils, go now, 
and suffer us to continue our journey.” 

The shepherds at last went off at a brisk trot 





in the direction of the village; but from time to 
time they stopped on all the elevated points of 
the road, as if to examine whether there was any 
ambuscade concealed; and they always kept 
themselves so near to Orso and his sister, as to 
be within reach of rendering them assistance if 
necessary. And old Polo Griffo said to his com- 
panions,—“T understand him. He does not tell 
what he is going to do, but he does it. He is the 
very image of his father. Well—say that you 
want advice from nobody. You have made a 
vow to St. Nega.* Bravo!—I would not give a 
fig for the mayor’s skin. Before a month you 
will not be able to make a bottle of it.”t 

Thus, preceded by this troop of pioneers, the 
descendant of the della Rebbia entered his vil- 
lage, and reached the old manor-house of the 
corporals his ancestors. The Rebbianists, who 
had been a long time without a head, came out 
in crowds to meethim. Those who belonged to 
the neutral party, were all on their door-steps to 
see him pass by. The Barricini stayed in their 
houses, and peeped through the cracks of their 
shutters. 

The village of Pietranera is very irregularly 
built, like all the villages of Corsica. The hou- 
ses scattered here and there without the least 
regard to order, occupy the summit of a little 
plain. In the midst of the village is a large 
evergreen oak, near which is a granite trough 
to which a wooden tunnel brings water from a 
neighboring spring. This monument of public 
utility was constructed at the joint expense of 
the della Rebbia and of the Barricini,—but he 
would err greatly who should suppose that was 
an indication of the former friendship between 
the two families. On the contrary, it was a 
monument of their jealousy. Colonel della Reb- 
bia having once sent to the municipal council of 
his commune a small sum to contribute to the 
erection of a fountain, the advocate Barricini 
immediately contributed an equal amount; and 
it was to this combat of generosity that Pietran- 
era was indebted for its water. Around the 
green oak and the fountain, there is an open 
space which they call the Place, where the idlers 
assemble in the evening. Sometimes they play 
at cards, and once, during the carnival, they 
dance there. At the two extremities of the 
Place are buildings, rather tall than large, con- 
structed of granite and schist. These are the 
rival towers of the della Rebbia and the Barri- 
cini. Their architecture is uniform—their height 
equal. Fortune as yet seemed to have left the 
question of pre-eminence undecided. 

It may perhaps be as well to explain what is 
meant by this word tower. Itis a square build- 
ing about forty feet in height, which in any other 
country would be called simply a pigeon-roost. 
The door is narrow, about eight feet above 
ground, and approached by a very steep flight 





* St. Nega. This saint is not in the calendar. To 
make a vow to St. Nega, is to stand sturdily upon a 
denial. 


+ Throughout southern Europe wine is carried 
about in bottles, or bags made of goat or hog skins. 
Griffo means either that the mayor’s skin would be 
unfit in consequence of its perforation by balls; or 
that in a month’s time it would be too much decom- 
posed to be fit for use. 
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of steps. Above the door is a window, with a 
sort of balcony pierced below like a machecoulis, 
which permits one to kill an indiscreet visiter 
without risk. Between the door and window, 
are two escutcheons coarsely sculptured. One 
formerly bore the cross of Genoa, but now muti- 
lated, is only intelligible to antiquaries ; on the 
other escutcheon are sculptured the family arms 
of the proprietor. Add, to complete the deco- 
ration, some traces of balls on the escutcheons 
and the window cases, and you may have a per- 
fect idea of a manor-house in Corsica of the 
middle age. I forgot to say, that the dwellings 
touch the tower, and are frequently connected 
with it, by an inner communication. 

The tower and dwelling of the della Rebbia 
occupy the north side of the Place of Pietrane- 
ra; the tower and house of the Barricini the 
south side. From the north tower to the foun- 
tain is the promenade of the della Rebbia; that 
of the Barricini is the opposite side. Since the 
interment of the Colonel’s wife, no member of 
either family had ever been seen to appear on 
any side but that which was assigned him by 
tacit convention. In order to avoid a circuit, 
Orso was going to pass before the mayor’s house, 
when his sister warned him, and advised him to 
take a by-way which would lead them to their 
house without traversing the Place. 

“Why put ourselves out of the way?” said 
Orso; “is not the Place free to all?” and he 
spurred on his horse. 

“Brave heart,” said Colomba to herself; “fa- 
ther, you shall be avenged.” 

On reaching the Place, Colomba placed her- 
self between her brother and the house of the 
Barricini, and kept her eyes fixed intently on the 
house of herenemies. She remarked that they 
had lately been barricaded, and that they had 
made archere in them. Archere are little nar- 
row openings, something like loop-holes, made 
between thick blocks of wood, with which the 
lower part of the windows are blocked up. 
When an attack is apprehended, the proprietor 
barricades his windows in this manner, and can 
thus, protected by the logs, shoot under cover at 
the besiegers. 

“The cowards!” said Colomba. “See, bro- 
ther, they are beginning already to guard them- 
selves. They have up their barricades; but 
they must come out one day !” 

The presence of Orso on the south side of the 
Place produced a great sensation at Pietranera, 
and was considered a proof of boldness amount- 
ing even torashness. The neutrals who assem- 
bled around the green oak in the evening, made 
endless comments on it. It is lucky, they said, 
that the sons of Barricini have not yet returned ; 
they are less patient than the advocate, and per- 
haps would not have permitted their enemy to 
pass over their ground, without making him pay 
for his hectoring. 

“Mark my words, neighbor,” said an old man 
who was the village oracle; “I watched Colom- 
ba closely to-day. She has something in her 
head. I smell powder. Ina short time, butch- 
er’s meat will be cheap in Pietranera.” 


END OF BOOK SECOND. 








DONNA FLORIDA. 


A TALE IN RHYME* 


By the author of “Atalautis,” “Southern Passages and Pictures,"’ &c. 


CANTO I. 


I. 


I nap been musing o’er an ancient story, 
A legend of romance in sunny Spain, 
That spoke of knights and dames, of love and glory, 
Sweet phantoms we shall seldom see again: 
There were proud, princely aspects, high and hoary, 
Grey beards and pages, mingled in one strain, 
Wove by that magic, which should never vanish, 
And ’tis not in our heart of hearts to banish. 


II. 
It binds us yet we love it, and desire 

No better company in bower and hall; 
It calls up all the spirits we require, 

And some it were far better not to call; 
Dreams, and some very strange ones, full of fire, 
Start up like Samuel’s spectre to King Saul, 

Without the spells of any witch from Endor, 
Unless it be some young one, true and tender. 


Ill. 


And marvel not such legends please my spirit, 
And make me love each ancient solitude; 
Still seeking from its ruins grey to ferret, 
The Genius loci proper to my mood; 
A love of the mysterious I inherit, 
From an old grand-dam who would often brood— 
I, an api listener—o’er the by-gone hours, 
Brave knights, sweet nymphs, love and his favorite 
bow’rs. 


Iv. 
Many a quaint story of an ancient season, 
Warmed on her tongue and fasten’d on mine ear; 


* The Poem, of which a first canto is here submitted to the 
reader, was chiefly the work of the writer’s youth. It was be- 
gun, but not finished,---indeed, it still remains unfinished,---at a 
time when Lord Byron’s too famous poem, Don Juan, was still 
in progress of publication, though then verging to its close. The 
author, with a boyish presumption, fancied, that he might imi- 
tate the grace and exceeding felicity of expression in that un- 
happy performance,---its playfulness, and possibly its wit,— 
without falling into its licentiousness of utterance, and malignity 
of mood. How he has succeeded, the reader will be at liberty 
to judge. That his attempt was unfinished, is due to several 
causes, which do not call for explanation. The caprice of a 
youthful mind, the pressure of other employments of more 
immediate necessity, the absence of the due stimulus,—that 
stimulus which is the great impelling principle of social effort— 
the demand ofthe public; all these may have had something 
to do with his reluctance to put the finishing stroke to a narra- 
tive, which, as it found no small favor in his own sight, makes 
him very anxious that it should find favor in the sight of the 
reader. Should this be the case, these cantos will be continued; 
but otherwise, it will be easy to restore the loose sheets to the 
dusty pigeon-holes whence they were last taken. On this sub- 
ject, whatever may be his desire, farther need not be said. His 
plan contemplates five or six cantos, - one in each number of 
this work,—of similar length with the present. It may be well 
to add, that portions of this poem have been published in a dis- 
tant periodical, but so infamously crowded with errors, as to be 
almost unreadable. It has probably never met the eye of any 
of its present readers, in any shape. 
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Some beyond scope of rhyme and more of reason, 
But which I did not less delight to hear ;— 
To utter them again would be no treason, 
And if to you such legends be but dear, 
Sit down, and while the sweet South’s breathing o’er 
us, 
We'll bring the spirits of the past before us. 
v. 
And he who cannot cheer him by a fire, 
Made up of the dry bones of ancient days, 
Till, by the aid of fancy, from the pyre, 
Starts forth some fayorite spirit to his gaze, 
Deserves to hear no music of the lyre, 
To warm his fingers by no wizard blaze, 
Nor from that spring the ancient minstrels talk of, 
With one poor goblet of its waters wali off.* 
VI. 
To you I sing, who, with a strong endeavor, 
Would hold fit place among the sacred few; 
Who, warm and watchful with that restless fever 
Of spirit-stirring impulses, would view 
The heart’s true mysteries, denied those never, 
Who with soul unrelaxing, high and true, 
Would stride towards the goal, thro’ toil and strife, 
Where bloom the trees, alike, of light and life. 
VI. 
Some hundred years ago,—I am no stickler 
For date and season, written and precise, 
And so, about the month I’m not partic’lar, 
There being no reason to be very nice ;— 
A Spanish maid—than whom no maid was fickler, 
More difficult to please, and seldom twice— 
Dwelt in her father’s castle walls, the paragon, 
Supreme for beauty ’mong the girls of Arragon. 


VIII. 


She was a peerless damsel, tall in stature, 
Queen-like in gait, in manner arch and free; 
Beauty had perch’d and smiled in every feature, 
And every look of her eye was victory ;— 
Thus was she sent forth by the hand of nature, 
The master-hand and master-work was she; 
For many a month she was the reigning fashion, 
And men and maids alike confessed their passion. 


IX. 
The latter sorrowed while the men were sighing ;— 
They saw but little beauty in her face; 





* For the brute, grass and grain ;—but for the spirit, 

Comprising the true taste, and nobly taught, 

The faculty to use that few inherit,— 
High faculty of far-discerning thought ;— 

The Muse, who well perceives the mind of merit, 
Hath evermore her lore and tribute brought, 

And brings,—with soul erect, and spirit high,— 

The beast may still enjoy his grunt and stye. 

One half mankind are brutes,---the sub-division 
Of the remaining moiety will make 

The half of these but worthy our derision, 
Creatures of cloth and clay, of stick and stake ; 

The rest may yield a few whose purer vision 
Still teaches less to follow than forsake ; 

A passive, doubtful moral of man’s being, 

That only strengthens happily in fleeing. 





And while the former spoke of heaven and dying, 
They wished her dead and in a different place; 
Some said she squinted, and if envious eyeing 
Could make a pair of eyes look different ways, 
Then were her’s certain, neath their angry glances, 
To have shot their rays zigzag, like warring lances. 


x. 


But hate that’s met by scorn works little evil, 
It hurts no beauty, trenches not the skin, 
Ne’er makes the temper sour or tongue uncivil, 
And troubling nought without, moves nought with- 
in; 
Our heroine, when they wished her at the devil, 
Quietly answer’d with a pleasant grin,— 
“?'T'were shame with numerous lovers of my own, 
To rob them ofthe only one they’ve known.” 


xI. 
With such philosophy she went her ways, 

Still smiling at the muss she made around her; 
Her wit and conquests both beyond her days, 

Her beauty bright as when at first it found her; 
Her very presence soon produced a blaze, 

Confoundingstill the host that would confound her; 
She heard the sighs of man and groans of woman, 
With an indifference that was scarcely human. 


XII. 


But to my story.—With a tradesman-dread, 
That you should not appreciate my wares, 
I'll dwell at large on each particular head, 
Single the grains of wheat from out the tares, 
Item by item, and before you spread 
Her each perfection as it first appears ; 
Nor keep you longer from the coming story, 
Than is essential to our inventory. 


XIII. 


This is a needful duty in a tale, 
To make the reader know both lord and lady ; 
In mine, to frame the heroine nought shall fail;— 
Chaste as December, pleasant as a May-day, 
Bright as a faggot, sparkling as ripe ale, 

Her blood and beauty both in virgin hey-day,— 
Her eyes, the polar lights in love’s astrology, 
Her head—but let us look into phrenology.— 


XIV. 


She had there all the bumps of each good quality, 
And some that were but dcubtful, too, might be 
Among the better ones,—like the fatality 
That blights the blessing. Gall and Spurzheim see, 
Ascending high, the mount of ideality, 
A Muse herself—few half so fine as she— 
And other bumps, above, behind, the ear, 
That speak of virtues,—neither here nor there. 


xv. 


How shall I venture to describe her mouth, 
That rosy bible on which Love has sworn; 

Fresh as the zephyr from the sunny south, 
Soft as the flowret bursting with the morn; 

Two op’ning rose-leaves which, in emulous growth, 
Warring for sole sway on the stem where born, 
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Disclose beneath them, in an amorous curl, 
Two links of white and laughter-loving pearl. 
XVI. 
And then the odor,—not the common sweet, 
Ambrosia much abused,—or, still more base, 
Arabian perfumes, such as taint the street, 
When flowing damsels seek the public place ;— 
But spirit odors, such as gently greet 
The soul at midnight, when the stars yield grace 
To the broad blue, and the bewitching time 
Wins all its perfume from some happier clime. 
XVII. 
Perfume, that with the breath of evening winds 
Into the inner heart, and softens down 
Each earth-asperity; and soothly binds 
The angry spirit, animate to frown, 
Into a patient gentleness, that finds 
All nature meek around it, and, to crown 
The soothing sway and influence, makes us deem 
We feel those Eden blooms and airs of which we 
dream. 


XVIII. 
Her eye, her more than Asiatic eye, 

Peering beneath her forehead like a star, 
Bestowing a sweet glory on the sky, 

Tho’ gathering tempests hold a cloudy war ;— 
What may eclipse its splendor—what may vie— 

As, sending its concentred glances far, 

The raven fringe that girds it, smit with bright, 
Glows like a sable cloud from its own flashing light. 
XIX, 

Hers was the beauty of rare symmetry, 

Where tone still tempers feature. In her face, 
Presiding, hover’d forms of harmony, 

That took all harshness from that holy place; 
Yet each was all perfection to the eye, 

Spiritual, bright, instinct with maiden grace; 
Eye spoke to eye, and lip, and cheek, and brow, 
Harmonious, like some rivulet’s rippling flow. 

XX. 
Young was she—scarce sixteen—yet tall and bending 

Graceful as any willow by the wave; 

Glad was she, and a mirthfulness still blending 

Even with her sadness, mirthfulness still gave; 
Light-hearted, as if never once offending, 

It did not seem as if she could be grave; 
Certain, that song or psalm, or changing weather, 
Ne’er made her dull for two whole hours together. 


XXI. 
She had but one old relative, a sire, 

A thick, short, gouty, drowsy, frowsy knight ; 
Whose only care, beside his kitchen fire, 

Was how to boil his eggs and boil them right; 
His omelet served, he had no more desire, 

And slept, not waiting the approach of night ;— 
Not profitless his faith, as it appears, 
In eating,—he had kept it sixty years. 


XXII. 
He made no fuss about his daughter’s beauty,— 








Saw little of her suitors;—took no heed 
Who came or went ;—esteemed it not a duty 
To ask about the income or the breed ;— 
But so they spared his fresh eggs, and his foot, he 
Boiled one and nursed the other ;—and thus freed 
From all restraint and guidance but her own, 
She was the happiest damsel ever known. 


XXIII. 
When she was but fifteen her mother died, 
And left her as you see her, young and fair; 
Lovely as any pearl beneath the tide, 
Down ’neath the Mexic waters, deep but clear; 
Pure as a star that shines, of heaven the pride, 
Fresh as a zephyr from the moon’s own sphere ;— 
Her mother very like her was when young, 
But dying—there’s no need to have her sung. 


XXIV. 


She died, and she was buried, and thusends 
The lives of many thousands seen in one; 
She had her hosts of enemies and friends, 
With and without her own exertions won ; 
And she might well have said—“Time is and tends 
To what it was before, till all is done ;” 
Her smiles were smiles and sunny ones,—her tears, 
The soft’ning drops that fall when the young moon 
appears. 


XXV. 

And you may write upon her single tomb, 
The record that will suit the tombs of many; 

“T was and am not!”—’ Tis a fearful doom 
To be denied the memory of any; 

And yet how few survive the cumbrous gloom 
Of one short season past—the puny penny, 

Of all their fond ambition in the dust, 

Where antiquarians find perchance—its rust. 


XXXVI. 


It should be, but is not, the hope of all,— 

Else man were better, nobler, than he is,— 
To leave behind them that which must enthral 
The homage of the future.—Even tle hiss 

Of a succeeding age, the rabble’s baw], 
Seems dearer to the spirit’s pride than this 

Denial of all life—annihilation, 

From each memorial in this fair creation. 


XXVII. 

Oh! let my epitaph in future years— 
When I myself can never more be heard, 

And there are none, perchance, whose gushing tears 
Shall stir again as they too oft have stirr’d 

The bosom which their memory yet endears,— 
Be utter’d in the voicings of that bird, 

That sings throughout the long eternity,— 

“T was, I am, and must forever be!” 


XXVIII. 

Even as the mother, too, had died the maiden, 
But that I bid her live, and plead her cause; 
Should you have known her, had I not array’d in, 
The garb of song, her beauties and her flaws, 

Merely that life itself should be display’d in 
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Its proper colors to command applause,— 
Less for the form to which I give preferment, 
Than the immortal texture of the garment. 

XXIX. 
Makers of immortality and fame, 

Creators of the life that never dies; 

What from our people should our poets claim, 

Who do so much to make the little rise ; 
We who can dignify the meanest name, 

Make the base virtuous, and the simple wise ?— 
Alas! for all these deeds, as I’m a sinner, 

In modern times we scarcely get a dinner. 
XxX. 
One likes a friendly dinner, and would really 

Honora quiet board in green-pea season ; 
Perhaps would deign to sit down at it daily, 

Or once a week at least, as more in reason ; 
Partaking of its pleasant dishes gaily, 


Simply because we know they’re meant to please 


one ;— 
With me some years ago this taste began, 
I learn’d it from a thriving alderman ;— 


XXXI. 


Who got his manners in that dog-day station, 

By losing popularity and quiet; 
He never won the people’s approbation, 

Tho’ that’s a matter common sense won’t cry at; 
They sometimes roused him into irritation, 

Once knock’d him down when quelling of a riot; 
And so he sigh’d at nought, when leaving office, 
Save that in turtle he was yet a novice. 


XXXII. 


But where am I?—Not at my heroine truly,— 
But as some traveller who impels his goad 

Into his horse’s flanks and whips him duly, 
Until he bounds on the forbidden road, 

Knight-errant like, still bent on deeds unruly, 
Glad of the features of an episode, 

I drive on helter-skelter, rash and erring, 

Heedless of laws as he, still stirring, spurring! 


XXXIII. 


The daughter is enough for our attention,— 
I left off at her eyes, and hardly gave ’em 
Due share of that fierce glow which young lads men- 
tion, 
As the first thing in beauty to enslave ’em. 
Strange that so lovely, they should bring dissention, 
Still making it most terrible to brave ’em: 
In bane and beauty both, ah! adder-like, 
No wonder they are still the first to strike! 


XXXIV. 


Such then was Leonora, when there came, 

As who can doubt, a large and motley crowd 
Of gallant lovers, smitten by the flame, 

And at the altar which it kindled, bow’d;— 
Knights of the highest station known to fame, 

In valor peerless, and of lineage proud; 
Young, old, fair, dark, a curious set of dandies, 
But still admitted all as spanish grandees. 








XXXV. 


Foremost among her suitors there was one 
Than whom the nation had no braver choice; 
In all the Moorish fights victorious known, 
The king himself had spoke with favoring voice ; 
And Ponce de Leon was a name that shone, 
And sounded, too, with no unheeded noise; 
He had been in his youth a vigorous fellow, 
But Time had touched him—he was rather mellow. 


XXXVI. 


His beard had something of a grizzly hue, 

And sallow was his shrivell’d-up complexion ; 
His shoulders caught a stoop at fifty-two, 

And his good form had lost its old erection; 
But yet he fondly fancied he might do, 

And could not see the folly of connexion,— 
He in the cold November of the year, 
With one who just had seen her May appear. 


XXXVII. 

He pressed his suit with little relaxation, 

And watch’d the maiden’s eye and watch’d her 

heart; 

As if his duty were circumvallation 

Of Moorish fortress, with a warrior’s art, 
Each day advanced him to a nearer station, 

And from the eyes of the fortress sped no dart, 
Or missive, which escaped the jealous sight 
Of that most dull though persevering knight. 


XXXVIII. 


At length his batteries being all completed, 
The question in his mind and tent discussed, 
His blood aroused to the assault, and heated, 
With highest hope and something of distrust, 
Before the lady now behold him seated, 
Firm as in knightly saddle ere the joust; 
And thus, with accents sweetly strong, but tender, 
He summon’d the fair fortress to surrender. 


XXXIX. 
He boasted of his deeds—told many a story, 
Othello-like, of conflict and of blood ;— 
Deeds done by flood and field, and many a glory 
Plucked from grim battle in his angriest mood ;— 
But not with like success.—His beard so hoary 
Would ever on the anxious hour intrude ; 
And when he boasted in his loudest strain, 
She said—Ah, me! you can’t do that again!” 
XL. 
“You're old now, good Don Ponce; your brightest 
days 
Have vanish’d in the wars ;—ah! wo is me!-- 
I had been glad t’ have known you when your bays 
Were green, and youth was flush with victory; 
For those I have heard speaking in your praise, 
Tell me you were the comeliest youth to see, 
And in the field and in the bower alike, 
You always knew the proper time to strike !” 


XLI. 


Women when women truly are much more 
Than women only :—to the enthusiast lover, 
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They are inspiring night-gems, and their lore 

Is of unearthly images that hover 
Like living stars above a spell-bound shore, 

Which high and blessed spirits still watch over; 
Their smiles are beams of planets which have shone, 
Glad’ning a realm from which all other lights have 

gone! 


XLII. 

Wooing they conquer ;—soothing, they have spells 
Tostill the heart-ache; and tho’ things of tears, 

Something of rapture from their sorrow wells, 
Consoling, in a world of many cares, 

Even while they make them. There is something tells 
How first they came from Eden,—which endears 

Earth still to love. They give it light and bloom, 

Hallow its altars, nor forsake its tomb. 


XLIII. 


They are the blessed sunshine, and their smiles 
Call up the flowers and song-birds of the heart; 
Each murmur maddens, and each beam beguiles, 
And vainly would we reason and depart; 
They woo, and win, and bind us in their toils, 
And though we see, we cannot scorn the art, 
Which lures with so much winningness and power 
To lonely grove, sweet shade and secret bower. 


XLIV. 


If their smiles brighten—-if their glances glow 
And glitter with the sunbeam,—then, as well, 
Their influence, when their tears in anguish flow, 
Gathers about the heart a potent spell, 
It may not baffle. Thus, they teach to know, 
How much of the ‘l'empter was she when she fell, 
Our common mother,—by whose wanton taste, 
We lost that Eden she has yet replaced. 


XLV. 


And well has she replaced it !—in the glory, 
The balm, the brilliance of the beaming eye; 

Theme of the minstrel’s song, the gossip’s story, 
Untold devotion, deathless sympathy ; 

Kindler of hope in hearts cold and heads hoary, 
In spirits long tutor’d by the fates to sigh, — 


. How more than equal are her thousand powers 


To bring back Paradise and all its flowers. 


XLVI. 
And yet, at times, I soberly confess it, 
The creature is most troublesome and sad ; 
She brings us many a joy, but seeks to dress it 
In hues so gloomy, how can we be glad! 
So wayward is her mood that none can guess it, 
Or fix it to one feature, good or bad; 
One moment grows she most abruptly willing, 
The next—she slaps the chaps that think of billing! 


XLVII. 


Now, why did Leonora to her lover, 

The valiant Ponce de Leon, with an air 
Of such malicious heartlessness discover, 

She knew he was not what he would appear; 
Flinging his hopeful speculations over, 

Casting down his fortresses, with such a sneer, 





And that same beard with which his nature fenced 
him, 
Turning so sharply, wickedly, against him. 


XLVIII. 

Plague, say I, on a thoughtless wench like this !— 
The old knight quickly started from his seat, 

When that his dream ot unsubstantial bliss 
Had thus been cruelly broken. To his feet 

He sprang! He taller grew—with fiercer phiz 
That glared with love and fury strangely meet ;— 

Then spoke, quite rabid at the rash allusion 

To that which almost always breeds confusion. 


XLVIX. 


His words were never many, and his blood, 

Just then, were readier far at deed than word; 
Had any warrior thus provoked his mood, 

His answer had been spoken by the sword ; 
Nothing had interposed to stay the flood 

Meet for his full appeasement ;—he had poured, 
Unstopped, the fullest vials of his wrath, 
Till he had swept each foeman from his path. 


L. 


But, ’twas a lady and a lovely one,— 

One too, whom still he tenderly adored ; 
And so he used his tongue, and left alone, 

Though fumbling still, the handle of his sword ;— 
His words were broken, yet they still ran on, 

In most amusing floods of fury pour’d ; 
And now he raved in anger, now he pray’d, 
Reproach’d in bitter word, and next implor’d the 

maid. 


LI. 


“Oh, Leonora, is it thus you speak ? 

My beard is gray, you say, my head is white, 
And I am old, and all my joints are weak !— 

You had not thought so, had you been a knight! 
I am not fit to press a lady’s cheek, 

To be her champion and assert her right ;— 
To win the prize of beauty at her beckon ;— 
Sancta Marie !—I’m abler than you reckon. 


LII. 


““My limbs are strong although my beard is gray, 
Nor have I lost the action of the court; 

Even now, not backward in the wild melée, 
Methinks my sword should make its good report 

As in the battles of my youthful day ; 
Nor should I lack the graces of the sport ; 

And, in the measured dance at evening set, 

I still could play my part with the young damsels yet. 


LIII. 


“I old,.and gray, and weak !—oh! Leonora, 
How greatly you mistake me! Hear me speak ; 

Behold my tread; your eye may not explore a 
Single feature you could fancy weak; 

What, Ponce de Leon, who shrunk not before a 
Whole troup of Moorish knights, who sought to 

wreak 
Their vengeance on the little band ed, 
But finding it uncomfortable, fled !— 
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LIV. 
“Have I not fought in many hundred battles, 
And who has ever seen me turn in flight? 
Mine is the music when the armour rattles, 
And on the vega meets each rival knight; 
Thus Lope, the poet, who so sweetly prattles 
Of all brave deeds of gallantry and might, 
Has set my feats to verse, and nightly brings them 
To Donna Clara’s palace, where he sings them. 


LV. 


“T old'!—Was ever such a strange idea !— 
I weak i’ the joints !—ah! what is it, I pray, 
Makes you, sweet lady, entertain so free a 
Notion of one who never yet gave way ? 
Behold me as I walk :—you shall not see a 
Finer or surer step i’ the summer’s day :— 
I donot want to force your good opinion, 
But a more proper man’s not in the whole dominion. 


LVI. 

“My height’s the proper height—nor large, nor low— 
My shoulders not too broad for honor knightly ; 

My form not overlaid with flesh, and so 
Not liable to grossness most unsightly ;— 

Yet are my limbs not spare—my tread not slow— 
My gait and carriage proper taste deems rightly ; 

And for my beard and hair, sweet Leonora, 

They speak of wisdom in your true adorer.” 


LVII. 
Thus argufied, or sought to argufy, 
With action meet and air of deep anxiety, 
Our worthy knight, who, taught to fight or die, 
And only know of toil its strange variety, 
Love had not tutor’d in his lessons sly ;— 
Of war, Don Ponce had feasted to satiety, 
And years, that put him out of the pale of fashion, 
Were yet the very impulse to his passion. 


LVII. 
But in this field his ardor all was wasted ; 
A most provoking calm the maid maintained, 
And this, the first rebuke the knight had tasted, 
The only strife in which he was disdained, 
Roused all his youthful ire. His speech and face did 
Equally show how deeply he was pained ;— 
Exhausted only, he at length gave over, 
‘The labor, for a season, of the lover. 


LVIX. 
Yet did he not forbear his first desire; 

He changed the siege into a close blockade; 
With spies forever set who could not tire, 

He kept close watch on tower and palisade; 
At times he still maintained a running fire, 

Sent her warm sonnets, and with serenade 
And song, from many a poet in his way-lay, 
Shot the estilo culto at her daily. 


LX. 

But patience tired at last of vain pursuit ;— 
He sickened of a labor so excessive, 

His love began to yawn ;—his minstrels mute, 
Uttered their strains in accents unimpressive ; 





From all his labors he beheld no fruit, 

His passion grew at last to be digressive, 
And cooling one day to his sober senses, 
The knight drew off to calculate expenses. 


END OF CANTO FIRST. 





CARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES.* 


Among the numerous publications of English 
Miscellanies, recently issued from the American 
press, we know of none more curious or instruc- 
tive, than that whose caption heads this article ; 
both as regards the celebrity of its author, and 
the information which it contains. 'The work con- 
sists of four large volumes, containing the con- 
tributions of Carlyle, for a series of years, to the 
leading British Reviews ; which have had no small 
influence in guiding and forming the public taste, 
and more particularly in directing the attention 
of the thinking part of that nation towards the 
Literature of Germany, of which no man out of 
that country, and probably but few in it, possess 
a more thorough and accurate knowledge than 
the author of these Miscellanies. Were this the 
only service these volumes performed, it would of 
itself, render them a valuable addition to any 
Library; but their value is a thousand fold en- 
hanced, when we find, that they give us an in- 
sight, into the mind of one of the most gifted and 
original thinkers of our day, the impress of whose 
inind is indeliby stamped upon the Literature of 
our age, and the sphere of whose influence is 
hourly increasing. Which is evidenced, not alone 
by the high rank he holds, among English critics, 
and the prevalence of his doctrines at home; but 
also among us, by the wild rhapsodies #f an Em- 
erson, and the “Orphic Sayings” of an oracular 
Alcott. But surely if any man of the present 
day, is entitled to repeat the old prayer, “Save 
me from my friends!” it certainly is Carlyle ; 
whose imitators and admirers seem to have made 
it a point sedulously to copy his defects,—-care- 
fully borrowing the motley garb in which he robes 
his thoughts ; without seeing or caring for the 
majestic forms which they were meant to shroud 
and not conceal. What we complain of here, is, 
that injustice has been done to our author, because 
his censors have not gone up to fountain head, 
but have judged him by the productions of his 
imitators, his own not being read; he is not 
even allowed a hearing before judges, but the 
moment his name is mentioned, an outcry is rais- 
ed, of “German Mysticism!” “Traucendental- 
ism!” “want of common sense!” and his unhap- 
py advocate is lucky, should the company conclude, 
that he himself is not entirely bewildered and 
deranged, but only suffering under a partial eclipse 
of reason, which attendance on a few political 


* The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas Carlyle, 
4 vols. Boston, 1840. 
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meetings and public elections, will dispel and 


cure. For our own part, we must candidly con- 
fess, that if weighed in this balance, we will be 
found wanting ; since we have attentively read 
all the writings of Carlyle, by him recognized as 
genuine; at first, with labor and difficulty, but 
finally, with ever increasing pleasure and profit; 
for after penetrating through the outer hull of a 
difficult and distorted style, no one can fail to 
observe a power and grasp of mind, a strength and 
originality of conception, visible in the works of 
but few writers of the present day, and many 
readers who have commenced his works, for the 
purpose of hostile criticism, have shared the fate 
of the prophet of old, who “came to curse but 
remained to bless.” In these earlier writings, 
too, can be traced the growth and progress of 
an individual mind; the doubts and difficulties 
through which it must wade before attaining 
truth; the gleams of sunshine unexpectedly break- 
ing in upon dark places; and the final adoption 
of much, which first excited censure and dislike ; 
for as surely as “the hand of the dyer becomes 
tinged with the colors in which he works,” as 
certainly does the mind of the scholar, become 
imbued with the spirit of those authors with whom 
he holds most frequent commune. And thus, 
Carlyle, who commences his career with sharp 
and bitter censure of the obscurity and affecta- 
tion of the German style, ends by himself adopt- 
ing them, in his elaborate works of a later day. 
We are not sure however, whether in strict jus- 
tice, the term “affectation” ought to be applied to 
him, since very different causes often produce the 
same effects; with his imitators there can be no 
doubt ; they are quaint and fantastical by rule 
and measure, straining violently after oddity ; 
perplexing and mystifying their unhappy readers 
with a “set design and of malice aforethought.” 
and should therefore suffer the just punishment for 
“such cases made and provided;” but with their 
master it is different; the earnest truth-seeking 
nature of the man, forbids the supposition of such 
paltry trickery to gain applause; against “shams 
and formulas” of all kinds, he has most resolute- 
ly set his face; all his writings bear the impress 
of a deep sincerity which cannot be feigned; and 
if his style ix strange and peculiar, we can hardly 
ihink, that it is intentionally vicious; but that his 
mode of thinking being peculiar, and his mind 
thoroughly imbued with German Literature, his 
style may have been unconsciously colored by 
these circumstances, and has now become habitual 
to him; nay, in his own sketch of the character 
and writings of Jean Paul Richter, we think we 
can trace no few points of similarity with our 
author himself. Be this as it may, however, his 
style is entirely unique, nore German than Eng- 
lish; a dialect, such as was never spoken by any 
man, woman or child, within the British domin- 
ions, or even in these much slandered United 
VOL Il. 
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States of America. Yet even this censure, as to 
style, cannot be applied to ali his writings; some- 
times for pages together, the reader will meet 
with a flow of strong, manly, genuine English ; 
equally admirable for purity and power ; and im- 
mediately succeeding, he will stumble upon some 
aimless rhapsody, in a pretended extract from 
some fictitious “Herr Sauerteig,” whom this world 
never saw; in which German bog, the unhappy 
reader becomes thoroughly bewildered, until he 
works his way again to firm land ;--doubtless in 
this the author has some object, but what it is, 
we confess we are unable to divine. As this ob- 
jection appears to be the most serious one urged 
against Carlyle, we have endeavored briefly to 
point out the probable causes which produced it, 
to which another may now be added, in which all 
metaphysicians are agreed, viz: the imperfection 
of language, and its inability to convey the nicer 
shades of thought; this complaint has been made 
by all, who have made the science of mind their 
study ; some have been forced even to make their 
nomenclature, before unfolding their systems ; 
and thus, in the moral as in the natural world, he 
who wanders into elevated regions, finds it diffi- 
cult long to remain there, owing to the increased 
rarity of the atmosphere. The same objection 
was urged against Coleridge, in his metaphysical 
researches, that now is made against Carlyle; 
yet no one doubted his genius, or his earnestness 
in the pursuit of truth. No one, we imagine, will 
accuse the grim old Jeremy Bentham, of affecta- 
tion; yet his style is worse even than that of Car- 
lyle; full of uncouth words, inverted meanings, 
intricate windings leading to no visible result,— 
yet who doubts, that it was but the earnest strug- 
giing of the man, to give utterance to the mean- 
ing that was in him, yet with all his hard throes, 
unable to make himself intelligible to his brother 
men,—painful to observe in him, yet ludicrous in 
an imitator. Thus, oa the other hand, it often hap- 
pens that a man’s writings are clear, because they 
are shallow: the village maiden can gaze right 
down into the depths of the placid pool, she makes 
her mirror; but what human eye ever penetrated 
the depths of the mighty sea, though pearls of 
price and countless treasures are hidden in its 
dark depths. It were as well, then, before confi- 
dently pronouncing judgment, for the inquirer to 
be certain that the obscurity complained of might 
not be in his own skull, rather than his author’s. 
We have mentioned Bentham: and adverse as 
they may appear, these two men yet bear some 
similarity to each other; for the quest of each 
was after truth; and here, where the likeness be- 
gan, it also ends; for the paths they took to reach 
it were directly opposite ; for as the one was the 
apostle of the Material, basing every thing upon 
utility, looking to man’s physical wants alone; so 
is the other the high vindicator of man’s Spiritual 
nature, not in the narrow sense of a Church The. 
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ology, but in his universal recognition of man’s 
high destiny and intellectual cravings; regarded 
as a Being, connected not alone with Time, but 
also with Eternity! 

But we are wandering beyond the limits we 
proposed in this slight notice. Our object was 
merely to call attention to the works, not to at- 
tempt with our two-foot rule, to take the dimen- 
sions of this intellectual “son of Anak,’’ who in 
an age of servile copyism, refuses to think by 
proxy ; and with rude hand disturbs the repose of 
those, who have lung been comfortably dozing 
upon the soft stuffed cushions of “received opin- 
ions.” For he it was, who first persuaded English 
critics, that there might be a literature, out of 


Britain, worthy of being examined, and their ipse | 


dixit was not final on the theatre of European 
opinions, as it once had been; and this sole merit, 
even if he had no other, would be sufficient to 
make aimends for his taking some liberties with 
the “King’s English ;” for after all, what does 
all this outcry amount to; is it not about a matter 
of form rather than of substance? for what is 
style but the dress in which the thought is ar- 
rayed; the thought itself having a distinct exis- 
tence of its own. In judging of a man’s merits, 
none but a fool would form his opinion from the 
cut and texture of his garments, yet every day 
we see the better part of man, that is the crea- 
tions of his mind subjected to this false standard ; 
and any pert reviewer, by quoting a few garbled 
seatences from an author’s works, can ensure 
neglect and failure for them; because, as he sageiy 
argues, “the outer rind of this nut is bitter, con- 
sequently it must be bitter within.” 

Neither time nor opportunity will here allow 
us to speak of the complete works of Carlyle, 
such as the “French Revolution,” “Sartor Re- 
sartus,” &c. &c., which are well known to the 
reading public ; suffice it to say, that they are but 
the ripened fruits of thoughts, the germs of which, 
the curious inquirer may find in these “Miscel- 
lanies,’’ wherein, as on a map, may be traced the 
developement and onward progress of an inquir- 
ing and energetic mind. If this assertion needs 
confirmation, let any one turn to the articles on 
“Voltaire,” “Diderot,” “Mirabeau,’’ and “French 
Revolution,” and he will clearly see the outline of 
the “French Revolution, a History, in 3 volumes.” 
In the articles on “Burns,” “Biography,” and 
“Johnson,” the rare material of “Heroes and Hero 
Worship” is plainly evident; while through all 
the articles on German Writers and German 
Philosophy, runs the peculiar vein of humor, which 
characterises “Herr Teufelsdrockh,” the hero of 
“Sartor Resartus.”” As we have before observed, 
we know of no work in the English language, 
which in the same space, gives so clear an insight 
into German literature ; and as we have already 
imported both their wines and their waltz into 
the South, it might not be amiss to try a little of 





their literature ; particularly, as it may now be 
acquired in so labor-saving a manner, in these 
“Miscellanies ;” yet it may be as well to add, that 
like their wines and their waltz, it is apt to turn 
the heads of those unaccustomed to it; and the 
present reviewer is not quite certain, that he him- 
self will escape the “soft impeachment.” But his 
labors embrace a wider scope than this. While 
studying the literature of other countries, he has 
not been neglectful of his own; and his articles 
on Burns, Scott, and other national writers, are 
worthy of his high reputation, and theirs. Indeed 
we do not know a more delightful essay in the 
language, than that on Burns, contained in the 
first volume, which powerfully paints the struggles 
of a high poetic soul waging a life-long battle 
against poverty and despair. ‘There is one pecu- 
liar merit he possesses as a critic, and it is this: 
that in his essays on literary men, he does not 
regard them as mere automatons, whose interest 
centres solely in their works; but by a few gra- 
phic touches brings you into personal acquain- 
tance with the men themselves, thus elucidating 
the scope, and object of the work, by showing you 
the character and probable aim of its author.— 
After reading his essays, you seem to have passed 
some hours in the presence of the great ones of 
the earth; for he carries you with him, not only 
into the study of a Goethe and a Schiller, but lifts 
the curtain of their domestic life, exhibits them 
in the situation of husband, son and father; shows 
how the sunshine of domestic happiness casts its 
reflection on the written page; and thus enforces 
the lesson, taught by all experience, that a high 
intellect and a sound heart, usually accompany 
each other. Our author possesses, in addition to 
his other qualifications, that enlarged and liberal 
spirit which recognises merit wherever it exists 
unshackled by any sectional bigotry; and thus the 
High-Church Johnson, the Catholic Schlegel, the 
Jewish Mendlesohn, and the scoffing Voltaire, all 
receive their full measure of recognition at his 
hands, which in itself is a proof, that truth is to 
him more lovely than the bitter championship of 
established articles of faith ; the Procrustean bed 
of piety, much in use in these later days. 

To sum up the matter in a few words, we would 
say, that the reader who seeks in these volumes 
to find a “royal road” to learning; who thinks it 
the duty of a reviewer to give the contents of 
the work reviewed, in a digested form, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of a perusal of the work 
itself, will be sadly disappointed; for Carlyle is 
a critic, rather than a reviewer, whose pieces are 
not a mere patch-work of another’s material, but 
original essays on the subject matter treated of; 
in which he recognizes all the contributions of the 
author to the subject, adding thereto his own com- 
ments and explanations, and from the full store- 
house of his own knowledge, supplying all defi- 
ciencies, until his commentary, contains more 
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information on the subject, than the text which 
elicited it. And thus his criticisms, like those of 
Wilson and Macaulay, may be regarded in the 
light of cabinet pictures—occupying but little 
space, yet perfect in finish, and exact in detail. 
To turn from the writings to the man. We can 
readily trace his leading characteristics, by what 
he has accomplished; he is evidently no hide- 
bound pedant, whose whole life has been a fruit- 
less chase after some stubborn “Greek particle ;” 
nor like some hapless professors, has he consumed 
his days in desperate efforts to climb the intellec- 
tual tread-mill of metaphysics, where with ap- 
parent progression there is no actual advance ; 
but with clear vision and native power, has sought 
to “look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 
He seems to have regarded literature, not as an 
end, but as a means whereby to solve the great 
problems of the universe ; not as a world inde- 
pendent of the external, but as the written record 
of the thoughts and hopes of the highest of our 
species ; the great utility of which, is to teach 
us the universal wants of mankind, and how those 
wants can be best supplied. And does not this 
seem the chief aim of literature! to concentrate 
within the four narrow walls of a library, the 
experience of by-gone generations; valuable to 
all succeeding ages, because amidst all the muta. 
tions of the external world, man has ever remain- 
ed the same being throughout all time; for be- 
neath the tough bull-hide of the Greek, the steel- 
corslet of the knight, and the silken vesture of the 
man of the nineteenth century, did there not beat 
the same wild and wayward human heart, with 
its high hopes, vague aspirings, and treacherous 
weaknesses !—and are not the words of the Ro- 
man freedman as true now as when he gave 
them utterance, “Homo sum et nil humani et me 
alienum puto.” Hence the common distinction 
between the speculative and the practical man, 
is based upon a narrow view of things, in fact 
upon an error; that the world of letters is a sep- 
arate world from that of action; and the so called 
“practical man,’’ whose “paunch is with’fat capon 
lined,” hugs himself on his superior wisdom, and 
passes witha sneer the “poor devil of an author,” 
rich in the lore of antiquity, but without a penny in 
his pocket wherewith to buy adinner; yet the utility 
of the former perishes almost as soon as that of the 
fat capons on which he fed; while the latter, pos- 
sibly a Samuel Johnson, furnishes intellectual 
food for thousands who succeed him on the busy 
theatre of human action. And if the practical 
man is he, who invests his capital to the most 
permanent advantage, and realises from it the 
largest returns, then was the deer stealer of 
Stratford the most practical of mortal men! Some 
few persons there are, who boast of their prefer- 
ence “of solid pudding to empty praise;” and if 
man were created merely for the purpose of sus- 


would be a good one; but since nature has prc- 
vided men with brains, it would seem an abuse 
of her bounty, not to make some little use of 
them. Nor is it the loudest voice which works 
the most potent effects; the acorn from whence 
springs the mighty oak, drops noislessly into the 
bosom of the earth, and there remains; while 
gaudy weeds tower above and hide it; but in the 
fulness of time it shades the forest: so likewise 
is itin the moral world, the history of nations 
shows that it is not the rude brawler in the mar- 
ket place, but the solitary student in his cell, 
whose words have shaken nations! The fierce 
demagogues of the French Revolution, who rev- 
elled in its darkest horrors, were not its creators 
but its creatures, as their bloody heads borne 
aloft on pikes, soon testified. It took its origin 
from the frenzied eloquence of a mad Rousseau, 
pining in abject misery—from the scoffing nega- 
tion of a Diderot, toiling in an obscure garret 
amid dusty tomes—and from the flood of burning 
mockery, pouring down like a lava torrent from 
the still retreat at Ferney, where quietly reposed 
the prince of scoffers; and the three streams 
blending into one, became a mighty flood, which 
deluged the whole land, and swept away the 
throne. ‘Therefore, since he who produces the 
effect, is always superior to the mere blind ac- 
tor in it, said we not well that the masters of 
this world, were those who stamped the impress 
of their minds upon the age in which they lived. 
We fear that these speculations may be regarded 
but as the idle dreams of a visionary, since with 
us, every individual is kept so busy in regulating 
the affairs of the nation, attending political meet- 
ings, for the purpose of passing resolutions that 
no resolutions shail be passed,—that all time 
drawn from these useful and important matters, 
to mere literature, is deemed lost and wasted ; 
in fact the cultivation of literature is regarded as 
a harmless but rather frivolous amusement, not 10 
be compared in importance to the “Militia System,” 
or the “Compromise;” for as some one has re- 
cently observed, “I'he Americans are a grave 
people whose only amusements are Banking and 
the Credit System.’’ Like one of the ancient na- 
tions, the education given our young men, is of a 
three-fold character—“to ride, to shoot, and to 
‘talk politics,’ ’’ which is the modern substitute 
for the third requisite, viz: “speaking the truth.” 
But to return from this digression; we have 
spoken of Carlyle in high terms, but not more 
so, than we think he deserves; his abundance 
of matter should, even with the most critical, cover 
all sins of style But his unhappy imitators, smo- 
thered in the smoke of their own raising—Ixion- 
like, embracing clouds, and begetting strange 
monsters, imitating the manner but not the mat- 
ter of their master, what doom can await them 
but that of Sisyphus. For what mortal man (ex- 
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ings” of Alcott; and what infatuation could have 
urged Emerson, who is a man of talent, to pen 
that sentence about “Dolly and her broom be- 
coming the top and radiance of all human actions,” 
unless like the luckless philosopher of old, while 
gazing upwards at the stars, he has fallen heed- 
Jessly into the well that yawned beneath his feet, 
the bottomless well of bathos. Nevertheless it 
were unjust to class him with Carlyle’s other 


imitators, for he is a strong thinker and an origi- 


nal man. Not by a mere cursory view should 
these volumes be judged; for the earnest seeker 
will find therein, full many a “well of English 
undefiled,” embosomed in groves of green luxu- 
riance and sunny beauty, richly repaying the 
travel over the deserts of sand which gird them 
in. For the curious, who require a “sample” of 
every thing, from old green cheese to the last 
new work, we subjoin an extract, as a “Brick 
from Babel,’ from which, indeed, no idea of the 
dimensions or plan of the building can be formed, 
but only the material employed in its construction. 
He is speaking of “Marie Antoinette,” the trans- 
cendent vision immortalized by Burke, and thus 
concludes : 

“Beautiful, high-borr, that wert so foully hurled 
low! for if thy being came to thee out of the old 
Hapsburg Dynasties, came it not also (like my 
own) out of Heaven? sunt Jacryme reruam, et 
mentenu mortalia tangunt. Oh, is there a man’s 
heart that thinks without pity of those long months 
and years of slow wasting ignominy,—of thy birth, 
soft cradled in imperial Schénbrum, the winds of 
heaven not to visit thy face too roughly, thy foot 
to light on softness, thine eye on splendor; and 
then of thy death, or hundred deaths, to which 
the guillotine and Fonguire Tinville’s judgment 
bar was but the merciful end! Look ¢lere, oh 
man born of woman! the bloom of that fair face 
is wasted, the hair is gray with care, the bright- 
ness of those eyes is quenched, their lids hang 
drooping, the face is stony, pale, as of one living 
in death. Mean weeds (‘hich her own hands 
has mended) attire the queen of the world. The 
death-hurdle where thou sittest, pale, motionless, 
which only curses environ, must stop. A people 
drunk with vengeance will drink it again in full 
draught. Far as the eye reaches a multitudinous 
sea of maniac heads, the air deaf with their tri- 
umph yell; the living-dead must shudder with yet 
one other pang; her startled blood yet again suffu- 
ses with the hue of agony that pale face which 
she hides with her hands. ‘Thy path of thorns is 
nigh euded. One long last look at the Tuilleries, 
where thy step was once so light—where thy chil- 
dren shail not dwell. The head is on the block, 
the axe rushes—dumb lies the world, that wild- 
yelling world, and all its madness is behind thee!” 

And with this extract we bring this rambling ar- 
ticle, like the “discrowned queen,”’ to its final end. 


Columbia, 8. C. E. D. 
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THE RED, OLD HILLS OF GEORGIA. 


Tue red, old hills of Georgia— 
So bald and bare and bleak,— 
Their memory fills my spirit 
With thoughts I cannot speak ; 
They have no robe of verdure, 
Stript naked to the blast, 
And yet of all the varied earth 
1 love them best at last! 


I love them for the pleasure 
With which my life was blest, 
When erst I left in boyhood 
My footsteps on their breast ; 
When in the rain had perished 
Those steps from plain and knoll, 
Then vanished with the storm of grief, 
Joy’s foot-prints from my soul! 


The red, old hills of Georgia, 
My heart is on them now, 
Where, fed from golden streamlets, 
Oconee’s waters flow ; 
I love them with devotion, 
Tho’ washed so bleak and bare,— 
Oh! can my spirit e’er forget 
The warm hearts dwelling there? 


I Jove them for the living,— 
The generous, kind and gay,— 
And for the dead who slumber 
Within their breasts of clay ;— 
I love them for the bounty 
That cheers the social hearth,— 
I love them for their rosy girls, 
The fairest on the earth! 


The red, old hills of Georgia,— 
Oh! where upon the face 

Of earth is Freedom’s spirit 
More bright in any race? 

In Switzerland and Scotland, 
Each patriot breast it fills, 

But, oh! it blazes brighter yet 
Among our Georgia hills. 


And where upon their surface 
Is heart to feeling dead ? 
Oh! when has needy stranger 
Gone from those hills unfed ? 
There, bravery and kindness 
For aye go hand in hand, 
Upon your washed and barren hills, 
“My own, my native land!” 


The red, old hills of Georgia, 
I never can forget; 

Amid life’s joys and sorrows 
My heart is on them yet; 

And when my course is ended— 
When life her web has wove— 

Oh! may I then beneath those hills, 
Lie close to them I love! 

Savannah. 


H. R. Jackson. 
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THE BAS-BLEU. 
AN OUTLINE FROM LIFE. 


“You may make out an invitation to your 
conversazione for Herbert Morton,” said young 
Wheatley to his sister. 

“And who is he ?” asked Ellen. 

“Is it possible you do not remember him? Yet 
you used to be such a favorite of his before he 
went abroad! I forgot—young ladies do not 
like to remember the friends they knew twelve 
years since.” 

“Oh! I recollect him now,—the tall, proud- 
looking man, who visited so frequently at my 
aunt Hope’s. I was a little girl you know, then, 
Edward. When did he return from Europe?” 

“In the packet which arrived yesterday. Iam 
going now to call upon him, at the Astor House. 
But let me whisper a word in your ear, Ellen; 
whether you choose to remember him or not, 
you had best reserve for him your most gracious 
smiles. He is still unmarried, and immensely 
rich—so rumor says.” 

“And how old, | wonder !” 

“That is nothing to the purpose. He is not 
too old to be the admiration of the ladies, I war- 
rant me,—if he can offer them that to which your 
sex are seldom indifferent—a splendid establish- 
ment.” 

“You are severe, Edward. Now, I can prove 
women are never calculating ——” 

But her brother had already left the room, be- 
fore the fair Ellen could bring forward argu- 
ment or illustration. So she only opened her 
escrutoire, and took out the prettiest sheet of 
French note-paper she could find, with the pret- 
tiest of devices stamped in the corner, and wrote 
her invitation in the prettiest hand in the world. 
Having despatched it, she busied herself in those 
delicate toilette preparations, by means of which 
es was that night to “reign a fairy queen in fairy 

and.” 

The evening came, and with it the invited 
guests. It wasa rare assemblage of wit and 
beauty. The ladies looked more lovely, and 
were dressed in better taste,—so it was said af- 
terwards by the busy tongues that described the 
gaieties,—than had been remarked that season. 
The wit was more genial and lively; for the 
beaus also did their best. It was a fashionable 
conversazione ; and the sanction of fashion,— 
that all-powerful goddess, the nod of whose am- 
brosial curls has shaken more Olympuses than 
Jove’s ever did,— was stamped upon every thing 
said or done. In the soft murmur of aristocrati- 
cal voices, many a remark was ventured, which 
under plebeian auspices might have passed for 
saucy or silly; but here all was admirable by 
common consent. 

The centre of a large and lovely circle, stood 
the youthful Ellen; and so occupied was she in 
receiving her guests, and entertaining the most 
agreeable of the gentlemen,—the duller ones she 
turned over to her papa,—that she quite forgot 
even to wonder if Edward’s friend was going to 
honor the conversazione with his presence. The 
evening was half gone, when her brother’s voice 
interrupted her in the midst of her lively talk, 
and he formally presented Herbert Morton. 

Ellen bowed courteously to a tall, dignified 


| looking man, seemingly about forty years of 
/age,—and playfully asked if he had forgotten 
| his quondam pet, though, to say truth, she had 
| no recollection of his features. After a few mo- 
_ments’ conversation with her, Edward Wheat- 
ley took him once more under his care, and in- 
| troduced him to many old and new friends. 

| “I must bespeak your thanks,” he said at 
length, “for making you acquainted with the 
lovely widow, Mre.St.Orme. She is the most 
charming and intellectual of women. By the 
way, our ladies must have improved in that res- 
pect during the age in which you have been an 
exile. Ten years, you know, is a phase in wo- 
| man’s life.” 

“Yes,” returned Morton; “if lovely at twenty, 
they are dissipated at thirty,—card-players at 
forty, and devotees at fifty.” 

“Your acquaintance has lain among Euro- 

pean women; ours are much less sophisticated. 
| In truth, | am not sorry you have some prejudi- 
_ces to be overcome. ‘The greater honor will re- 
| sult to the victorious merits of my countrywo- 
| men.” 

| “Supposing I am vanquished. But I am not 
one to surrender at discretion.” 

_ “Tis folly to boast before-hand. Too great 
confidence, you know, is always the forerunner 
| of defeat.” 
| “I have no reluctance to show my prowess. I 
have stood many asiege ere now. And now to 
your bas-bleu.” 

“You will not, when you know her, apply the 
term to Mrs. St. Orme. Its definition is not ex- 
actly settled; but all agree that it means some- 
thing disagreeable. It is associated in men’s 
eyes with an assumption of superiority they 
dread. So that if you use it, I shall draw infer- 
ences you may not relish.” 

“Who is this heroine of your’s ?” 

“A widow of some six or eight years’ stand- 
ing; her maiden name was Miss Hamilton.” 

“Miss Hamilton—Rose Hamilton ?” 

“The same. Was she known to you?” 

“Sufficiently well. You need not trouble your- 
self to present me.” 

Before the party broke up, however, Herbert 
Morton consented to allow himself to be presen- 
ted to Mrs. St. Orme. A distant bow on his side, 
and a courteous inclination on hers, was all that 
passed between them; but long after she had 
turned to speak to some one else, he continued 
to stand and gaze upon her, in abstraction as 
deep as could be indulged in by a perfectly well 
bred man. This was strange, as he departed 
without addressing her. 

By way of penetrating into his reverie, we will 
go back a matter of two or three lustres. At 
that period, Herbert Morton was a well educa- 
ted young man, in good society; just that des- 
cription of young man who has innumerable 
friends, and no enemies,—who is well-spoken of, 
and generally sought. He had been engaged 
some years in mercantile business, in partnershi 
with his uncle ; and being unexceptionable bot 
in the morale and the physique, had been the ob- 
ject of the thoughts of many a gentle heart, and 
the theme of conversation »n many a gentle cir- 
cle. But he was naturally reserved; and though 


fond of ladies’ society, deficient in the small talk 
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by which those most popular with the fair usu- 
ally court success,—so that few ventured to make 
a direct assault on the citadel! of his heart, by 
reason that the road thither was not well enough 
ascertained. The ladies were not exactly afraid 


_of Mr. Morton, but there was a love of sarcasm, 


an esprit moqueur, about him, unchecked by good 
humor, that needed to be met on its own ground ; 
and this they were not willing to undertake. 
The task was reserved for Rose Hamilton, who 
came to spend a winter with a relative in the ci- 
ty; and came preceded by a flourish of trumpets 
that might have provoked the most redoubted 
knight to the encounter. 

Rose Hamilton was a country-bred girl, and 
had all the freshness of her native woods. She 
was the brightest little fairy that ever danced 
on the green sward. Her figure was below the 
middle stature, and so slight that you almost 
trembled for its fragility, as if such exquisite de- 
licacy of frame betokened a tendency to disease. 
But the rose bloomed on her cheek, and her ha- 
zel eyes had all the brightness of perfect health ; 
and what joy was inher beaming smile! As to 
her laugh—it was perfect music ; so cheering— 
so child-like—so heart-thrilling! It rang out like 
silver bells ;—nothing in nature was so bird-like 
and beautiful as that laugh. And the occasions 
for her merriment were constantly occurring ; 
so that it was often—her grave father used to 
say—too often heard. At her needle, or her 
book,—in her garden,—in her walks,—alone, or 
in company,—she laughed. But, at what? That 
nobody ever could tell! 

In transplanting such a wild flower to the ci- 
ty, some pruning was necessary. Her wood ram- 
bles and rides on horseback, must be exchanged 
for more quiet walks and long hours of study ; 
and her unbounded mirthfulness put under some 
restraint. It was perpetually breaking bounds 
while she was at school; though such was her 
facility in acquiring knowledge, that her masters 
confessed her a wonderfully creditable, though 
a wayward pupil. But her waywardness arose 
not from aversion to study. On the contrary, 
she was devoted to her books; learning only, 
however, what suited her taste. Mathematics 
she detested; but was untiring in her applica- 
tion to the languages, ancient and modern. She 
loved poetry and romance, and whatever nour- 
ished them she received with the eagerness of a 
mind ardently desirous of information. 

Rose Hamilton was a poet, too. She used to 
compose songs, and sing them to her harp. But 
her father did not encourage this precocious dis- 
play of talent. He took great pains with her edu- 
cation, but carefully avoided nurturing the vani- 
ty natural to her sex. It was not till after she 
had, as the phrase is, finished her education,— 
till she had visited the city and mingled in socie- 
ty,—that Rose Hamilton found herself in posses- 
session of a species of fame, among the circles 
of her city acquaintance, that brought her into 
general notice. She was by common consent— 
a genius. Nay,more—she was a wit; and her 
brilliant sayings were repeated from mouth to 
mouth. While half the world who knew her, 
prophecied for her a brilliant career in litera- 
ture—the rest thought themselves particularly 
fortunate, if for party, soirée or conversazione, 











they could secure the presence of one so fashion- 
ably distinguished. 

All this secured her much attention, and much 
envy. She was indifferent to either; for, toa 
mind like hers, the first draughts of the spring of 
knowledge only inspired her with a vehement 
thirst for more. She devoted all her leisure time 
to reading ; and in society loved to converse on 
what interested her in her closet hours. She 
was wholly imbued with the love of poetry ;— 
breathed in whatever language, it spoke to her 
soul; and this passion excluded all others—even 
the feminine passion for admiration. The ideal 
was enthroned in her heart, and it cast down 
even self—the idol of every human being. 

Some, who envied this brilliant creature, call- 
ed her a blue; but, as one remarked, if she did 
wear a tinge of blue, it was blue celestial! Her 
form, so exquisite and etherial in its loveliness, 
might have served for the impersonation of ge- 
nius; and the refinement of her intellect and her 
— served to pervade whatever she approach- 
ed. 

One of the few who appreciated Rose, was 
Herbert Morton. He became acquainted with 
her during her sojourn in the city, and was so 
much interested, that it was with no small plea- 
sure the ensuing summer, that he accepted an 
invitation from one of his sporting friends to pass 
a few weeks with him in the neighborhood of 
Major Hamilton’s residence. Here he had lei- 
sure and opportunity to study the character of 
the young girl, whose brilliant qualities had 
struck, if not fascinated him. She was, indeed, 
a perfect study for him. Every day developed 
some new trait; but what piqued him more than 
all, was the entire indifference with which she 
received attention from him, or any one else. 
Always ready for a playful encounter of wits, 
and deeply interested in Seemeey discussion, she 
was impassive as a statue to the expression of 
admiration. 

“Her inordinate vanity renders her proof a- 
gainst ordinary homage!” thought Herbert,— 
but a little more observation convinced him he 
was mistaken. Rose was not a vain girl; she 
was unspoiled by flattery,—because her mind 
was too intensely pre-occupied ; anda more art- 
less creature never walked the earth. 

“She cannot feel; nature, that gave so glori- 
ous a mind, denied the heart!” was his next 
conclusion ; and with this opinion sprung up in 
his bosom an aversion toward the fair girl. The 
genius that owned no kindred with aught earth- 
ly, constrained his admiration; but his heart 
was more adamant than ever to the influence of 
charms so purely intellectual. When he heard 
her praised by her friends us a muse or a grace, 
he smiled, and said a muse might do for the 
clouds, but would make a sorry figure about a 
domestic hearth. They rallied him upon his 
chagrin; and said he feared the lightning of 
Rose’s sportive wit. This provoked him to fre- 
quent encounters, in too many of which he came 
off vanquished. Poor Rose, meanwhile, dream- 
ed not of causing him the slightest mortification. 
She tilted for the mere pleasure of tilting, and 
meant to inflict no wounds. But she was not 
keen-sighted enough to see how deep were the 
wounds she unconsciously dealt; or rather, she 
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knew not how exacting was man’s nature, that 
cannot brook what does not homage to himself. 

Certain it is, had she been disposed to capti- 
vate Herbert, that she took the way least likely 
to doit. He grew positively to dislike her, not- 
withstanding the rural walks and rides they took 
together. Her invincible cheerfulness, and the 
playful humor with which she met every contre- 
temps, provoked him still more, as he deemed it 
further proof of her insensibility. She was too 
constantly, he said, above the every-day con- 
cerns of life. She reminded him of the philoso- 
pher who spent his life among the stars. Here 
Herbert was unreasonable. How could he look 
for deep thoughtfulness from one who, with all 
her learning, had never learned to feel the woes 
of life ? 

When he returned to the city, Morton found 
that rumor, with her ever busy tongues, had as- 
signed to him the plighted hand of his fair ene- 
my. Though little inclined to claim it, he felt 
curious to see if the knowledge of the reports in 
circulation would not cause her some embarrass- 
ment at meeting him. Not in the least; Rose 
was as frank and as sportive as ever. He dis- 
continued his visits at her father’s house. 

Shortly after, the business concerns of the mer- 
cantile house in which Morton was a partner, re- 
quiring one of them to reside abroad, he went to 
Europe. It is unnecessary to follow the steps by 
which he acquired a fortune. Success attended 
him in every undertaking. After a few years 
devotion to business, he found leisure to travel 
over the Continent, and visit the principal cities 
of France, Germany and Italy. To one of his 
temperament and tastes, such a tour could not 
be otherwise than improving as well as agreea- 
ble ; and thus Morton, after twelve years’ ab- 
sence, returned to his native city. His acquain- 
tance with men of diverse nations, and of all 
ranks in society, had given him an insight into 
human nature, of which he availed himselt when 
it was his interest to do so,—and employed for 
his own amusement, when he was simply a spec- 
tator. His knowledge of the arts, founded on 
constant familiarity with the best models, had 
so refined his tastes, as to render him a severe 
connoisseur in the beautiful,—so that he was not 
easily pleased. In fact, he came nearer to being 
disgusted with what struck him at first in the 
new world. He detested its mercantile atmos- 
phere ; the costand market-price seemed stamp- 
ed upon every thing; and all enjoyments mea- 
sured by calculation. But with all his contempt 
of their over-estimate of wealth, he perhaps him- 
self over-estimated the importance it conferred. 
“Knowledge is power,” was his favorite maxim. 
He fancied that among his countrymen, the vic- 
tor had been vanquished. Therein he did wrong, 
not perhaps to the opinions and propensities of 
his fellow-citizens, but to nature’s irreversible 
mandate. Itis written—and the law is general 
as the universe, immutable as the existence of 
Divinity,—that minp 1s sovereIGN! This law 
cannot be broken, even ina community enslaved 
to money ; for, no matter how destitute of what 
is usually supposed to command influence, the 
superior intellect can never be degraded. The 
crown is on his head, and those beneath him can- 
not choose but do him homage; ay, were their 





knees stiffened mto brass, they must down and 
worship! Morton was at fault in supposing his 
calculating countrymen rebels to this law; if 
they refused directly to acknowledge their sub- 
jection, they paid tribute none the less. 

In his own pride of intellect, he was at no 
pains to impress those who courted his society, 
with the best side of his character. Particular- 
ly with regard to the fair, he was marble itself. 
He had come over from Europe, with his preju- 
dices against what he esteemed universal traits 
in female character rather strengthened than 
otherwise ; and pre-determined not to be caught 
in any of the nets he was confident would be 
woven for him. He saw through all the arts of 
entanglement by which he was beset: and tho’ 
by no means inclined to shun the society of la- 
dies, soon convinced them he was no subject for 
coquetry. 

Herbert Morton was no less struck with the 
change in Mrs. St. Orme than she was with him. 
They met frequently in society after his intro- 
duction to her. He saw her even more beauti- 
ful than ever; but with a beauty softened and 
chastened—which no longer dazzled, while it 
insensibly interested him. She had known deep 
sorrow ;—she was now an orphan, and the brief 
period of her marriage with the man of her fa- 
ther’s choice, had not been, it was said, altoge- 
ther happy. She resided with an aged aunt, 
to the comfort of whose declining years her cares 
were unceasingly devoted. 

It was not the change in her personal appear- 
ance that seemed most remarkable to her quan- 
dom enemy. Mrs. St.Orme had become sym- 
pathizing. There was the gentle and subdued 
expression in her face, whenever she spoke to 
others, that showed she felt with them. Her 
cheek blushed and paled when she conversed, 
though scarce perceptibly,—as the sunset steals 
over the snow. There was less of enthusiasm, 
but more of feeling in her manner ; and Morton 
listened in vain for one of the bright flashes of 
wit by which Miss Hamilton had been wont to 
extort applause. She now wore her honors 
meekly. Her conversation was less sparkling, 
but more delightful, and evidenced regard to the 
taste of those with her. No longer the brilliant 
girl, she was now the lovely woman. 

“She is the bas-bleu still,” was Herbert’s mis- 
giving, as he looked upon her and heard her 
sweet voice—how much sweeter than of old !— 
still discoursing on topics not usually discussed 
by feminine tongues. “But satiated with admi- 
ration, she seeks now the homage of love,” and 
he could not help wondering in his thoughts if 
she would seek his love. 

“What think you of our friend Morton 2?” ask- 
ed one of Mrs. St.Orme. “Is he not vastly im- 
proved ?” 

“In person and manner he transcends your 
praise,” was the reply; “it would do as little 
justice to the matchless symmetry of the one, as 
to the calm perfection of the other. How full of 
repose are all his attitudes!—yet what can be 
more graceful? And there is nothing studied in 
his lofty, unembarrassed ease, any more than in 
his dignified unbending, the aristocratic suavity 
of his address. All is the free, natural offspring 
of high mental refinement.” 
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This was Mrs. St. Orme’s first impression. I 
believe she said just what she thought; but it 
was observable that her thoughts afterwards 
were less frankly expressed. However that may 
be, she seemed to admire him no less, and they 
conversed much whenever they met. Morton 
learned to give up some of his prejudices, and 
enjoyed unmingled pleasure in her society. 

“You must positively spare me an hour this 
evening,” cried Edward Wheatley, as he looked 
in upon his friend at his lodgings. “I have pro- 
mised a bevy of ladies to bring you. No engage- 
ment with the fair widow—eh ?” 

“I had an engagement—in truth—” 

“And with her?” Morton nodded. “Well, I 
must award you the praise of consistency. Two 
months since, you declined an introduction to 
her; now, you are fairly entrapped. When is 
the wedding to be ?” 

“Tl have no thought of marrying—and certain- 
ly—Mrs. St. Orme—” 

“Knows how to play her cards better than you 
think. Why, Morton, it is the talk of the town. 
I have heard her friends speak of the matter as 
settled.” 

Morton was very naturally shocked ; and the 
more so, as his pride told him he had been blind 
before. How little creditable to his discernment, 
that he should allow himself to be taken in! All 
Mrs. St. Orme’s simplicity he now set down for 
cunning. His wealth—how he execrated his 
wealth—that had deprived him of his faith in 
the nobleness even of one human being! Was 
it not apparent, the aim of those who sought to 
bring him into her society? He resolved to 

lace a double guard over his actions; to incase 
himeelf in triple reserve; to show that he was 
not to be won so lightly. 

Mrs. St. Orme’s calm acquiescence in the new 
course he marked out for himself, piqued and 
displeased him. Ought she not to feel disap- 
pointed at the discovery that she had no influ- 
ence over his affections? He had heard that 
women prized most what was difficult to win ; 
but he could not learn whether or not she at- 
tached any value to the treasure she was des- 
tined not to possess. Was it possible she did not ? 
Thus, unconsciously, he was involved in conjec- 
tures about what, he endeavored to persuade 
himself, was to him a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence. 

Ours is no tale, but a simple sketch; and not 
only must we adhere to facts, but be moreover 
as brief as possible. It was some months after 
this, that Mrs. St. Orme received the following 
letter: 


“What I am about to say is, it may be, not un- 
expected by you; certainly, not by your friends ; 
yet, unaccustomed as I am to follow a path mark- 
ed out for me by others, I find myself doing so. 
That I am in this very novel position, is, I assure 
you, no small evidence of the power of your 
charms. Rose—you must permit me to call you 
as 1 have done in earlier years,—you are neces- 
sary to my happiness; and I believe it is in my 
power to increase your’s. 

“We have known each other long;—and it 
cannot be requisite to a person of your discern- 
ment, that 1 should recommend myself to your 





favor by such protestations as are common in 
the mouths of young lovers. At forty-two, these 
raptures would be but aflectations; and I know 
you value sincerity. We have both, too, had 
occasion to test the hollowness of the world, and 
have learned lessons of caution that might have 
seemed to us coldness when you were sixteen 
and I thirty. You have been taught in the school 
of adversity ; I in that of prosperity, it is true, 
but by a similar process; and we have both, I 
trust, arrived at the same result. You are, per- 
haps, more indulgent than 1 am; because cir- 
cumstances have not placed you out of the pale 
of sympathy. Even your superior intellect could 
not exclude you from your kind, as my wealth 
has done; a possession which I could despise, 
did I not despise much more the folly that pays 
homage to it. 

“] will not deny, Rose, that for a long while I 
thought you one of those who viewed me through 
this distorting medium ; I was prejudiced against 
_ on this account. Nay, to be very candid, I 

egan by thinking you a mere bas-bleu; and 
ended by suspecting you undervalued your own 
genius, by being willing to sacrifice it for what 
should place the common at your command. I 
wronged you in both instances; yet—shall I be 
still more candid, even at the risk of incurring 
your displeasure? I were not worthy of your re- 
gard, should I to you dissemble or even conceal 
my real sentiments; and therefore own, thatI 
had been better pleased had you exhibited more 
of that abandon, which I well knew formed a 
part of your character, and ought not to have 
been altogether crushed by the realities of life. 

“This is, in truth, a novel style of wooing; 
but you, Rose, are the most magnanimous of 
human beings, and will not esteem me less for 
speaking unvarnished truth. You will under- 
stand me, and believe my present sincerity, 
when I have so much at stake, a better security 
against future misapprehension, than if I pro- 
fessed to think you faultless.” 


Here followed Morton’s formal offer of his 
hand, and proposed plan for their future life,— 
with visions of a splendid establishment in the 
neighborhood of the city,—gardens and grounds 
laid out to suit the lady’s romantic taste. He 
would give up his own passion for retirement, in 
deference to her supposed feminine love of mag- 
nificence; nor seemed he unwilling that she 
should perceive that he really felt it a sacrifice. 

This singular missive—as the reader will an- 
ticipate, but Morton did not—brought from Mrs. 
St. Orme a prompt and decided refusal; and 
for more than a year she saw no more of her 
misanthrope. 

Two years passed—fraught with those events 
which form the turning point in the history of so 
many individuals—and by several unlucky revo- 
lutions in the wheel of fortune, that seldom stands 
still, Herbert Morton found himself a poor man. 
His wealth had vanished, and with it the conse- 
quence he fancied attached to it in the eyes of 
the world. “I shall now sink with them to my 
own level,” was his thought; and he was sur- 
prised to find that level higher than his previous 
judgment had placed it; to find the deference 
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that waited upon him survived the fall of his 
fortunes. Now, for the first time, the suspicion 
broke upon him, that he had given his country- 
men credit for less disinterestedness than they 
possessed ; that he had wronged the kindness 
offered him, by impugning its motive; that he 
had haughtily repulsed friendship as pure and 
fervent as ever enthusiast desired. As this con- 
viction became firmly grounded, he breathed 
freely once more. He was like a man who had 
lived for years in an iron mask. It was he, not 
those around him, who had heen looking through 
“a distorting medium ;” and glad at heart was 
the proud, though warm-hearted man, to make 
this discovery, though the knowledge was pur- 
chased by the loss of what many esteem the life 
of life. 

“And you loved me, withal?” said Herbert 
Morton, as he sat beside the still beautiful Mrs. 
St. Orme, one lovely evening in June. 

“Much more than you deserved. But you 
would never have understood me, had I then 
acknowledged it. Now, you must own me to 
be—~”? 

“The most admirable of women,—and myself 
most unworthy of you.” 

“Nay—you are going into extremes again. 
But you had then faults, of which I will now 
hope you are cured. You had not, however, 
what the world accused you of—that jalousie de 
bourse, which is the meanest and most contemp- 
tible of all jealousies. You were jealous of your 
lofty intellect,—of your mental accomplishments ; 
and could not bear that their splendor should be 
eclipsed by the lustre of gold. This feeling be- 
came morbid with you. You suspected even 
me, of bowing down among the worshippers of 
Mammon r 

Morton would have interrupted, but Rose mo- 
tioned him to silence. 

“You could not believe the bas-bleu, whom 
youonce thought so exigeante of admiration, 
capable of disinterested affection, now that de- 
pendence must have taught her the power of 
wealth. You forgot that adversity, which tries 
the heart, also opens the eyes; and thatin thought 
and feeling I was far more independent than 
when, as you supposed, I lived upon praise. The 
proffer of your hand, extorted by your affection 
against your judgment, I would not have accep- 
ted, could you have laid the crowns of the earth 
at my feet: no—not though I loved you well 
enough to overlook the faults that clouded the 
real nobleness of your character. Where could 
have been your confidence in me, so long as you 
had a lingering suspicion of my motive? I 
thanked you in my heart of hearts, for betraying 
this suspicion; you might have disguised or con- 
cealed it, and love might have blinded me till it 
was too late. Now that you are stripped of the 
auxiliaries so dangerous to my peace, I do not 
regret that [ have somewhat transgressed the 
bounds of feminine reserve in calling you back 
to me. I have no pride to be mortified by the 
recollection,—not even should you take revenge 
by deserting me. I love you—and in that love 
all my pride is bound up.” 

She blushed as she uttered the last words; 
and Morton had listened too impatiently to suffer 
VOL. I. 





her to chide him more. But we will not intrude 
on the interview of lovers; suffice it to say, that 
in the society of his lovely and gifted wile, and 
the enjoyment of a moderate income procured 
by his daily exertions, Morton found more hap- 
piness than he had ever dreamed his wealth 
could purchase ; and learned that there may be 
less selfishness in the world, than those lifted 
above its cares generally suppose,—also, that a 
woman may be prudent and sensible without 
being calculating,—lovely without being inordi- 
nately vain,—and gifted and accomplished, with- 
out being a bas-bleu. 

“What say you now?” said Ellen Wheatley 
triumphantly, to her sarcastic brother. “Here is 
proof of the truth of what I told you. What say 
you to Mrs. St. Orme’s marriage ?” 

“That all women are not like Mrs. St. Orme.” 

“Oh, you are incorrigible! But in one thing 
they are all alike; in having the last word—as I 
have—with right on my side !” 


FLORENCE. 
Beno.p, where sky and water meet, 
A star is twinkling low and sweet! 
Its rays have shone, for one brief hour, 
Unequalled in its azure bower! 
Lo! now it sinks in beauty lone,— 
Smiles a minute—and is gone !— 
From us is gone,—but oh! ’tis given 
A morning light to another heaven! 


How like that star, the angel child, 
That, for a minute, with us smiled !— 
Upon the verge of life just beamed,— 
A heavenly emanation seemed! 
Then faded from our gazing eyes, 
Leaving lone and dark our skies! 
Yet— oh, sweet thought!—she, too, is given, 
A morning light to another heaven! 
A. B. Meex, (Ala.) 





SONNET---TO A LADY. 


You speak to me of wild and wayward things ;— 
The faults and follies of my boyhood gay, 
The deeds erratic of this youthful day :— 
Yet never in my frolic wanderings, 
Have I done aught, that to my bosom brings 
So much of anguish, as should come alway 
To thee, when thinking of the withering sway 
Which over many a heart thy beauty flings !— 
Cruel and cold,—cans’t thou, amid the tears 
That flow around thy broken-heart-built throne, 
Point out, as if with kind and friendly fears, 
My follies, with that seeming pity-tone ; 
Point out the mote that in mine eye appzars, 
Nor heed the deam that glitters in thine own! 


D. H. Rosinson. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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POPULAR AND COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 
IN SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


ESSAY I. 
THE DUTIES OF FREE STATES IN TIMES OF PEACE, 


“The reason of this omission I suppose to be that hidden 
rock, whereupon both this and many otuer barks of knowledge 
have been cast away, which is that men have despised to be 
conversant in common and ordinary matters, \the judicious di- 
rection whereof, nevertheless, is the wisest doctrine, ior liie 
consisteth not in novelties and subtleties. ,”’ 

| Bacon —AD. OF LEARNING. 


In offering to the public a few thoughts upon 
the subject of Popular and Collegiate Educa- 
tion,—the magnitude of which I feel unable to 
compass, from unripeness of judgment and limi- 
ted information,—l must express my regret that 
it has commanded so little attention, and appro- 

riated so little of the solid talents and various 
earning which abound among us. ‘To any one 
ossessed of ordinary discernment, it would sure- 
y be unnecessary to assert its claims to notice 
over the topics which, as if by the visitation of 
some angered deity,—like the successive and fu- 
tile efforts of the Danaides, of Sisyphus and of 
Tantalus,—we seem destined to continue discus- 
sing in endless and profitless monotony. What 
has been done and written upon it,—I allude 
particularly to Popular Instruction,—show that 
its importance has been but vaguely perceived, 
and that it has never made the enduring impres- 
sion, whose necessary result is steady and effi- 
cient action. It has never become the centre to 
which all the lines of thought, skill, time, resour- 
ces and reputation, have tended and converged ; 
it has never, like a mistress of surpassing loveli- 
ness and ever-fresh variety of charms, perma- 
nently fixed the affections of men,—becoming 
from some memorable day or hour, chief sub 
ject of thought, and an object of absorbing pur- 
suit. 

Yet, it is a noble theme, and one which might 
well afford employment to the wisest and select- 
est men: in no field could such labor, with more 
honor to themselves and benefit to their coun- 
try. Anenlightened and liberal discussion of 
the various questions which belong to the con- 
sideration of our system of education, and which 
are unavoidable to its practical bearings and ap- 
plications, would be attended with the most 
wholesome and delightful results. 

I should reckon these to be, the awaking and 
engaging the public interest, which has long 
slumbered and wandered,—the spreading forth 
for diligent comparison, a vast amount of infor- 
mation, a copious supply of facts and princi- 
ples,—the correction of numerous errors which 
are obvious to a glance even, and of others more 
hidden, but which would be reveaied by the 
torch of investigation—the removal of difficul- 
ties which stand in the way and resist all pro- 
gress,—and especially from the whole matter 
thus opened and reduced to order, the settlement 
and enforcement of certain imperative duties. 
Waiving the treatment of these duties, because 
they have yet to be evolved, let us turn our 
thoughts to the general subject, of the duties of 
free States in times of peace. 

No man of reflection can have failed to per- 
ceive, were it possible for hin: otherwise to re- 


feelings and impulses with which he is endow- 
ed, giving rise to activity, to enterprise, and to 
schemes of advancement,—to the surrender of 
the afiections, to their withdrawment and their 
retention,—distinetively mark him out as a be- 
ing of duties, and a subject of positive regula- 
tions for his guidanee. Accordingly, the disco- 
very of the complicated relations between man 
and man,—the process of determining these more 
justly, by subjecting them, as they appear in ac- 
tion and in bistory variously moditied by the 
censures, corrections and amendments of suc- 
cessive ages, to the deductions of abstract rea- 
soning; and again, by philosophizing upon the- 
ories, as they emerge from the tests and trials of 
active life-—has ever tasked the sublimest effort 
of human reason, and is its most appropriate 
sphere of action, saving only that sublimer and 
more appropriate application of it to the assis- 
tance and humble service as a hand-maid of Di- 
vine philosophy. These duties pertain to man 
as an independent individual, and as a member 
of society. In the one case, he acts by himself 
for himself,—in the other, he acts with others, 
for the benefit of others and himself united in the 
bonds of social and folitical union. Hf studied 
faithfully and conscientiously, they will not be 
found in opposition toeach other, but to harmo- 
nize beautifully, each as the unavoidable devel- 
opement of rational beings, improved by cultiva- 
tion, and indissolubly connected for good or bad 
with each other. 

Men, in their individual capacity, are often 
blind to their duties—too frequently wilfully 
so,—and require to have them brought as it 
were, obtrusively before them, to disturb their 
indolent repose and wicked neglect. Our inter- 
est, when discovered to be concurrent with our 
private duties, is a good spur to their perform- 
ance. And so it is to the discharge of our social 
obligations, when found to be coincident witl 
them,—but this is not always the case, as men 
understand their interests. In the majority of 
instances, foresight, quickened by fatriotism and 
warm feelings of humanity, is required to fer- 
ceive their identity. But the idea to which men 
are unfortunately prone, that responsibility is 
distributable, and that the greater the number 
of those doing wrong, or neglecting to do what 
is just, right, expedient, &c., the less accounta- 
bility among its individual members, rips many 
good conceptions in the bud, and paralyzes ma- 
ny an arm, which but for this would be raised 
in defence of liberty, of good education and pure 
morals. 

In consequence of these obstructions, it has 
been thought desirable that communities and 
states were unalterably fixed in the orbit of cer- 
tain duties’ previously ascertained and agreed 
upon,—and that without possibility of error, they 
should move slowly and solemnly in the round 
of their performance, like pieces of mechanism. 
However well this might look at first, it would 
be attended with unhappy consequences. It 
would strip life of its dramatic character, deprive 
us of the sweetand healthful contentions of hore 
and fears, clip the wings of invention and ima- 
ginatio», and condemn us to a sickening and pro- 
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of a fault almost the reverse of this,—that of un- 
certain action—of movement by fits and starts— 
of unsteady energy—which is not crowned with 
gooJ effects, because proceeding from hasty im- 
pulses, produced by the near approach of dan- 
gers, or the threatening of some calomity.— 
Sometimes, again, these resemble torpid jury- 
men, who, after listening vacantly to the windy 
declamation and fanfaronade of some insane 
pettifogger, retire to a close room, and there re- 
main til they feel the pinchings of hunger, and 
straightway come toa decision, according to law 
and evidence; and yet such declaimer and lis- 
teners are so unblushing as to hold up their 
heads, and protest that they have done their du- 
ty to their constituents! And, many times, they 
act with regularity and ettect, but upon wrong 
objects. They should recollect the opinion of 
Socrates, that statesmen have higher duties 
than adorning cities, augmenting fleets, clearing 
rivers, or extending commerce,—viz: the im- 
provement of the minds of the people, by the 
principles of virtue and right education. 

The duties which devolve upon free States in 
times of peace, may be conveniently classed as 
follows: 

1. As political freedom is the sublimest of hu- 
man achievements, and the greatest of haman 
blessings, the necessity for its continuance ad- 
dresses the strongest motives which atiect the 
human mind. The first great duty of a State, 
then, after the attainment of freedom, is to pre- 
serve it, by making it the basis of her institu- 
tions, and by incorporating it in her manners 
an! customs, as the main element and life-giving 
principle. 

2. To cherish the arts of peace, and to throw 
over all pursuits which bear favorably upon reli- 
gion, and bring honor, wealth and comfort into 
the abodes of their citizens, the broad shield of 
legal protection. 

3. To promote earnestly the intellectual culti- 
vation of the people, as the ground of their mo- 
ral and sozial improvement,—as the means of 
giving stability to the principles of freedom, and 





of shedding grace over the manners and infusing 
delicacy into the sentiments of men. 

This discourse contemplates the last division 
mainly,—the others consequentially. 

_Every proposition is to be considered prima- 
rily as to its bearing upon the perpetuity of free- 
dom, and its weight in giving stability to gov- 
ernment. As virtue derives its value from its 
rejection of the allurements of sin,—that being 
at least questioaable which has never combatted 
temptation —so liberty derives its interest from 
its strugzles with tyranny. We read the story 
of her conflicts with deeper earnestness, than we 
do the most pro>able fictions of romance, or the 
most engaging ‘incidents and descriptions of po- 


etry. 

Ail mimic representations become contemp- 
tible, when compared with this great living 
dram1, in which the world is the theatre, liberty 
ani tyranny the actors, and the conclusion of 
each scene, freedom and happiness more or less 
estadlisiel. “The history of empires is the re- 
cord of human misery; the history of the scien- 








ces is that of the greatness and happiness of 
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mankind.” * It would have been a task worthy 
of the philosophic historian who penned this sen- 
timent, to have shown human misery diminish- 
ing as the world grew older, and as freedom 
became more firmly established by the progress 
and more general <itfusion of science and letters. 
His penetrating mind would have been fitly 
employed in tracing and unfolding their intr 
mate connection. That such connection subsists, 
is a conclusion to which we are led by every 
track of reasoning, whatever be our starting 
point, no less than by the infallible teachings of 
history. 

It is the invaluable privilege of man, as well 
as his inevitable destiny, to be cogitative and ac- 
tive. He cannot, if he would, kill or extinguish 
the reason within him, though, as we sometimes 
see, many have great success in mangling and 
blurring it. As the most uncontrolled species of 
poetry—the lyric—though delighting in sudden 
transitions,—in bold and dashing progress,—yet 
recognizes some laws, which the critical eye can 
discern even in Pindar,—so the wild spirit of re- 
venge which possesses men in the barbarous 
state, requires some rude exercise of thought as 
to the time of its indulgence, and the degree of 
its fierceness. 

Before the idea of liberty, which is contempo- 
rary with the dawn of intellect itself, we discern 
an impulsive tendency to be free,—which emo- 
tion is more decided with regard to ideas con- 
nected with our active, than with regard to those 
which pertain to our speculative powers,—the 
sensation, like the first glimmering of the morn- 
ing, which, in the figurative language of the 
Greeks, was said to be born of the light, more 
emphatically betokening the existence of the for- 
mer. When fashioned a distinct thought, it is 
manifested in resisting restraints, and in contriv- 
ing means of independence. As it matures, its 
ellorts are less desultory,—its acts more perma- 
nent and decisive. They are such as require 
continued exercise of thought, and comparison 
and combination of thought, and lead directly to 
reasoning. Wantis an essential agent in this 
process,—it is the great impelling motive to 
thought.—and in its highest state, that of serene 
and unimpassioned dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent and the attainable, and in cravings for fix- 
edness and fulness, leads us to the highest philo- 
sophy, which is Faith,—and being universally 
characteristic, stamps the immortality of the soul 
with indubitable evidence. From these opera- 
tions of mind, thus produced, flow temporary 
expedients,—practice gives rise to skill-—new 
thoughts, and new combinations of thought, take 
place,—-and so on, till scientific arrangement and 
research are attained to and adopted. 

These again, in their different stages, react 
upon the original idea of liberty, which, as it is 
one of the first to possess the mind, is among the 
last to attain its full growth. It occurs so readi- 
ly, as we have seen, because, at first, it embra- 
ces no more than an impatience of restraint,—a 
gratification of wants,—a rude, personal inde- 
pendence and hardihood,—as we see among the 
ancient Germans, the nations of Northern Eu- 





* Gibbon —Essay on the Study of Literature. 
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rope and Asia, and the tribes of North-Ameri- 
can Indians. It is one of the most tenacious, 
because identified with the means of subsistence 
and comfort, and the maintenance of dignity :— 
itis susceptible of indefinite expansion, as in its 
highest state it embraces the notions of justice, 
and requires nice distinctions of rights, which are 
themselves of slow progress. 

“Nec natura potest justo secernere iniquum, 

Dividit ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis ;’’* 
hence it involves the highest reasoning, and an 
elevated sense of duty,—and hence, attains its 
perfection only with the full developement of the 
powers of the soul, which is done in the studies 
of sciences and in the pursuits of letters. 

Accordingly, the faculties of man, improved 
und enlarged to their greatest extent, are most 
naturally employed upon his political condition ; 
and though, like Aristotle and Bacon, he should 
levy tribute upon every province of the exten- 
sive empire of mind, like them he should appro- 

riate his riches and conquests to the liberty and 
lappiness of the human race. 

And are we not fully repaid for years of toil, 
of considerate diligence, and of midnight watch- 
ings, by being enabled finally to comprehend 
the grandeur of rational liberty, and to meditate 
her future progress and destiny in the world? 
To view her as she moved in beauty over the 
poetic hills of Greece, and gracefully lingered on 
the plains of Latium,—to view her gradually ri- 
sing from the oppressions of the feudal system, 
encircled with a halo of light,—the light of in- 
telligence,—leading on the nations of Europe to 
a glorious reformation; and, on our own soil, 
vouchsafing a fuller view of her majestic propor- 
tions,—piercing the minds of men with a more 
enduring love, and strengthening their arms to 
battle in her cause,—is worth the study of histo- 
ry in difficult languages,—is worth the flower 
and cream of our days, spent in exile among 
classic relies and ruins; and though it were the 
only recompense, it were a sufficient one for the 
melancholy phantoms, the insidious disease, the 
simple spirits and the unsuspecting credulity, 
which too often darken and sadden the scholar’s 
life, and fit him to be the dupe of cunning and 
cloven-hearted intriguers. 

But rational liberty is the greatest biessing, as 
well as the most signal achievement of man,— 
and he should look forward to its settlement up- 
on solid and immovable basements. It is an 
axiom no less applicable to gevernment than it 
is to philosophy, that we must frequently recur 
to first principles, and keep them distinctly be- 
fore us. These, practically applied, become rules 
and means, and having served particular ends, 
form their best and most natural support. Those 
studies and pursuits—those principles,—and 
those passions, purged of their dross and selfish- 
ness, which go hand in hand with liberty, and 
without which she would pine and languish, are 
the only foundations upon which she can rest se- 
curely in times of peace. Those faithful allies, 
who have never blinked in the hour of danger— 
who have never deserted in adversity, and who 
have stoutly withstood the more seducing temp- 
tations of prosperity, are the necessary as well 


* Horace—Satires, Lib. 1, 2. 








as only fit companions of her onward progress to 
high civilization and glory, displayed in com- 
prehensive and generous systems of policy,—in 
the cheerful obedience to necessary laws,—in 
the elevation of the lower classes of society, and 
in instances of individual magnanimity and holy 
self-sacrifice. 

If, then, we have distinctly apprehended the 
noblest idea in the whole circuit and range of 
human thought,—if we can mount to such height 
as will enable us to comprehend the lives of our 
forefathers in both hemispheres, spent by “stu- 
dious lamps, musing, searching and revolving 
new notions and ideas,’ *—if we can rise to the 
level of their god-like forgetfulness of self,—their 
spurning of the appeals to vanity and love of 
ease, and their invincible determination to think 
and act as freemen,—and if like freemen we are 
determined to preserve the legacy they have left 
us,—we will individually, and as a people, be- 
take ourselves to the callings of philosophy,—we 
will build up and repair her fallen and defaced 
temples, and thither resort at stated times to wor- 
ship and to sacrifice. If we would shun the op- 
pressive solitude,—the sad affliction of being 
avoided by the gentler shades,—the pain of los- 
ing the recognition of parents and the soothing 
kindness of friends, denounced in one of Sappho’s 
exquisite fragments against the child of sloth, 
the Muse’s foe,—we will dress and decorate their 
bowers, and with glowing hearts repair to them, 
and 

“intertwine the flowers 
That fancy strews unnumber’d there.”’ { 

If time and space allowed, I might take parti- 
cular sciences, and trace their effects in confirm- 
ing the principles of liberty, and in planting still 
deeper the roots of good government. 

Freedom, being thus established and perpetu- 
ated by sound philosophy and sound education, 
will be found to be already fortified by wise and 
equal laws. Many of these would concern the 
protection of men, engaged in honest and peace- 
ful arts. These arts, divided into the strictly 
useful and the polite, in their best state, are but 
particular modes of the employment of our fa- 
culties in conformity with the laws of their being 
and action, ascertained by exact science, and in 
conformity, too, to the laws pertaining to the ob- 
jects upon which they are to be exerted: the 
particular faculties employed being determined 
by these objects, their laws and the purposes in 
view. From the arts flow comforts, skill, honors 
and wealth. The Goddess of Peace was repre- 
sented by the Athenians as holding the God of 
Wealth in her lap. Wealth brings ease—the 
fruitful mother of the finer arts. Where they 
are extensively cultivated, their humanizing ef- 
fect is seen in the spread of delicate and refined 
sentiments,—the prevalence of courtesy and kind 
manners,—of grace and propriety. 

We have thus arrived at several different 
manifestations of the highest civilization, which 
we have seen are the legitimate and cheering 
effects of mental cultivation. 


South-Carolina College, Nov. 1842. 





* Milton—Areopagitica. 
t Piand’s Anthology. 
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VA ISADORE. 


Tuov art lost to me forever,—I have lost thee, Isadore,— 

Thy head will never rest upon my loyal bosom more. 

Thy sweet eyes never will again gaze fondly into mine, 

Nor thine arms around me lovingly and trustingly entwine : 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore ! 


Thou art dead and gone, dear, loving wife,—thy heart is still and 
cold,— 
And I at one stride have become more comfortless and old. 
Of our whole world of love and song, thou wert the only light, 
A star, whose setting left behind, al! me, how dark a night. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


The vines and flowers we planted, love, I tend with anxious care, 
And yet they droop and fade away, as tho’ they wanted air: 
They cannot live without thine eyes, to glad them with their 
light, 
Since thy hands ceased to train them, love, they cannot grow 
aright. 
Thou art lost to them forever, Isadore. 


Our little ones inquire of me, where is their mother gone,— 
To them what answer can I make, except with tears alone ; 
For if I say, to heaven—then the poor things wish to learn, 
How far it is, and where, and when their mother will return. 
Thou art lost to them forever, Isadore. 


Our happy home has now become a lonely, silent place ; 
Like heaven without its stars it is, without thy blessed face. 
Our little ones are still and sad—none love them now but I, 
Except their mother’s spirit, which I feel is always nigh. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


Their merry lauch is heard no more —they neither run nor play, 
But wander round like little ghosts, the long, long summer’s 
day. 
The spider weaves his web across the windows at his will ; 
The flowers I gathered for thee last are on the mantel still. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


My footsteps thro’ the rooms resound all sadly and for lore, 
The garish sun shines mockingly upon the unswept floor. 
The mocking-bird still sits and sings to me a sad, slow strain, 
For my heart is like a heavy cloud that overflows with rain. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


Alas! how changed is all, dear wife, from that sweet eve in 
spring, 
When first thy love for me was told, and thou did’st to me cling; 
Thy sweet eyes radiant thro’ their tears, and press thy lips to 
mine, 
In that old arbour, dear, beneath the overarching vine. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


The moonlight struggled thro’ the vines, and fell upon thy face, 
Which in thy love thou did’st upturn with pure and trustful 
gaze. 
The southern breezes murmur’d through the dark cloud of thy 
hair, 
As like a sleeping infant thou did’st lean upon me there. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


The love and faith thou plighted’st then, with smile and mingled 
tear, 
Was never broken, sweetest one, while thou did’st linger here. 
Nor angry word nor angry look thou ever gavest me, 
But loved and trusted ever more, as I did worship thee. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


Thou wast my nurse in sickness, and my comforter in health— 
So gentle and so constant, when our love was all our wealth ; 
Thy voice of music soothed me, love, in each desponding hour, 
As heaven’s honey-dew doth bless the bruised and broken 
flower. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 
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Thou art gone from me forever, I have lost thee, Isadore ! 

And desolate and lonely shall 1 be forevermore. 

If it were not for our children’s sake, I would not wish to stay, 

But would pray to God most earnestly to let me pass away,— 
And join thee in heaven, Isadore. 


ALBERT PIKE. 
Little Rock, Ark. 





REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 


COL. FRANCIS H. HARRIS. 

The memorandum book, kept by this very young 
and highly gallant officer of the Continental Line, 
during the Revolutionary War, has been placed 
in the hands of the writer by a near relative of 
Col. Harris. It is an interesting relic of those 
times, in which were tested the courage, patrio- 
tism and fortitude of the citizen. For many years 
this little book was the constant companion of one 
who was arduously serving his country and hero- 
ically fighting her battles. It contains the general 
orders of the army, memoranda of what was requir- 
ed to be done, the various prices of what was pur- 
chased, and one or two copies of letters written 
by Col. Harris. The hand-writing is fair, bold 
and legible, and shows that in those times, a gen- 
tleman paid much more attention to the formation 
of letters than is now supposed to be necessary. 
It is said that some idea of the character of a man 
may be formed from his hand-writing. If so, we 
should be disposed to award Col Harris, from the 
specimens before us, the character of an educa- 
ted and polished gentleman, and that of a bold 
and gallant soldier. 

Lieutenant Colonel Francis H. Harris was a 
native of Georgia. His father, the Hon. Francis 
Harris, was one of the earliest settlers of that 
Province. He came over from England immedi- 
ately after General Oglethorpe had planted his 
little colony on the banks of the Savannah. It is 
said that he and the Hon. James Habersham were 
the joint proprietors of the first store ever opened 
in the city of Savannah. They were both mem- 
bers of the King’s Council, in Georgia, for many 
years; and there has existed between their fami- 
lies for three or four generations the closest inti- 
macy and friendship. Francis H. Harris was sent 
to England when a boy, to receive his education, 
as was customary in those days with the wealthy 
planters of Carolina and Georgia. He was in 
England, prosecuting his studies, at the com- 
mencement of the disturbances between the 
colonies and the mother country. His ardent feel- 
ings and devotion to his native country would 
not, however, permit him to remain in College, 
whilst he knew his services would be needed at 
home. Sailing from England he arrived in Geor- 
gia, just in time to be amongst the first to take up 
arms, in resistance to the oppressions of the 
mother country. 

At the commencement of the American Revo- 





lution, Georgia did not contain more than two 
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thousand fighting men. The Province had not 
been settled more than forty years, and did not 
increase very rapidly in proportion, for many years 
after its first settlement. The causes are well 
known. Slavery and rum were excluded the 
Province. The country could not well be culti- 
vated without slaves, and the “settlers”? were ua- 
willing to deprive themselves of the use of spirits. 
Temperance Socie'ies \.ere unknown in those 
days. A free use of rum was regarded by many 
as one of the necessaries of lite. The conse- 
quence of this prohibition of slaves and rum was, 
that many of the “settlers” left Georgia and 
moved over into South-Carolina. Before the re- 
peal of these obnoxious Jaws they had been en- 
tirely disregarded ande.aded. Slaves were hired 
in South-Carolina for ninety-nine years, and in 
this way carried over the Savannah, as hirelings 
and not as slaves. 

In 1776 the first Continental regiment was 
raised in Georg.a, and comprised a large propor- 
tion of the gallant spirits of that little province. 
There were enrolled in this regiment General 
Elbert, Joseph Habersham, afterwards Post Master 
General of the United States, one or two of his 
brothers, Colonel Harris, Colonel Stirk, Major 
Berrien, the father of Judge Berrien, George 
MelIntosh, and many others of equal distinction. 
Francis H. Harris, though not more than twenty- 
one or two, received the commission of a Captain 
from the Continental Congress. This commis- 
sion, which was sigued by John Hancock, is: still 
in the possession of the family of Col. Harris. 
In a very short time he was promoted to the com- 
mand of a battalicn, with the rank of a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel. In this capacity he is mentioned in 
the History of South-Carolina, as leading a de- 
tachinent of Continental troops to rel eve Charles- 
ton, whilst that city was besieged by Gen. Pro- 
vost of the British army. General Moultrie had 
re‘reated to Cherieston before the city was be- 
sieged. Gen. Lincoln, Governor Rutledge, and 
Col. Harris, were all hastening with distinct com- 
mands, to the relief of the city. They arrived 
there about the same time. Not being aware of 
their approach, the citizens were great!y relieved, 
and not a little surprised one morning to find, on 
risirg from their beds, that the enzmy had gone! 
Col. Harris had marched his troops upwards of 
forty miles a day for four days in succession! 
This may seem incredible, but it is nevertheless 
an historical fact, and shows the character of the 
officer and his troops. 

It is well known that the young men of Ameri- 
ca were much more inclined to favor the princi- 
ples of the Revolution than their fathers. Pru- 
dence is generally the virtue of old age, and 
rashness too often characterises youth. There 
was, in the commencement of hostilities with 
Great Britain, inuch of rashness and very little of 
prudence on the part of the colonies. Had they 














thrown asid2 that noble and elevated feeling of 
patriotism by which they were actuated, and been 
governed eatirely by that “rascally virtue” called 
prudence, they would never have dared enter into 
a contest so unequal. The reader no doubt re- 
meinbers the expression of General Charles Lee, 
to the Commander-in-Chief at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, when charged with being over prudent in 
that eugagement. “I know of no one, sir, who 
possesses more of that rascally virtue than your 
Excellency.” But be this virtue “rascally’’ or hon- 
orable, it was certainly possessed in a much high- 
er degree by the old than the young men of the 
American Revolution. It was not an uncommon 
occurrence for the father and son to be found on 
d.fferent sides. This was the ease with the Hon. 
Joseph Habersham and his brothers, who were 
the intimate and bosom friends of Col. Harris. 
And had not deat: deprived Col. Harris of his 
father before the commencement of the Revoiu- 
tion, it would no doubt have been his case, as his 
father stcod in the same relation to the King that 
the Honorable James Habersham did. 

The tather of Joseph Habersham was not only 
a member of the King’s Council, but acted as 
Governor of the Province in the absence of Sir 
Jam s Wright. ‘he high station which he filled, 
the obligations of h’s oath of allegiance, and the 
prudential convictions of his mind in regard to 
the contest, all induced him to take sides with 
the King, against the country. It scon became 
necessary to make a capture of the Governor and 
his Council, in order to prevent their doing any 
thing against the peopie and State ef G:orgia. 
This important and delicate duty was assigned 
Joseph Habersham. With a sufficient force he 
proceeded promptly to execute it, and in doing 
so had to make his own father a prisoner of war. 
He did not suffer the feelings of a son to inter- 
fere with those of duty to his State. The Gov- 
ernor, sometime afterwards, made his escape, and 
left the country. 

At Gen. Ashe’s defeat on Briar Creck, near the 
Savannah River, Col. Harris and Col. Elbert with 
some sixty or seventy of the Georgia Continen- 
tals, made a gallant stand and fought desperately. 
They were, however, overpowered and nearly cut 
to pieces. Had the militia under Gen. Ashe, be- 
haved with one half of the courage displayed by 
the Continentals, it would not have been a defeat. 

After the fall of Savannah, Col. Harris had to 
retreat into South-Carolina where he served 
with the remnant of his brave Continental regi- 
ment, until near the close of the war. He was 
in the batties of Camden, Eutaw, and others, and 
on all occasions displayed great prowess, ski]l and 
gallantry. He died in 1782, from exposure, pri- 
vations, and the effects of a wound received in a 
due) some two or three years previously. He was 
buried at the High Hills of Santee, but his rela- 
tions have never been able to discover his grave, 
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although they have often sought it, with a view of 
honoring it as their feelings would promp", and as 
the memory of the gallant officer would demand. 

Col. Harris was a remarkable man for size, 
strength, and activity. He possessed a courage 
insensible to danger, and a high chivalric sense 
of honor which was above reproach. He had 
received the advantages of a finished education, 
was in the possession of a large property, had 
served his country nobly and gallantly, and would 
no doubt have received some of her high honors 
had he lived. He could not have been more than 
twenty-six or seven years old when he died. 

In the memorandum book already mentioned, 
and from which the fo!lowing ex:racts are made, 
is written on the first page--“Dutiful to Church 
and State of Georgia.” But it may be doub‘el 
whether the gallant officer was not more strict in 
the observance of his duties to the State of Geor- 
gia, than he was in those due the Church. [ad 
he been as particular in the one as he was in the 
other he would have been a Christian above all 
reproach. 

But to our extracts.—“Paid for one dozen knives 
and forks £6’—something like $30 for a set 
set of knives and forks! “Paid A. Ross for ma- 
king pumps, £17 10°--move than {375 for a pair 
of pumps! “Paid for mending a bickle, £1.” 
“Paid for an iron po*, £12.” “Paid for 25 pounds 
of soar, £9 7 6.” The next article is a silk 
gown presented his sister, for which he pays £90! 
A modern belle would no doubt think herse!f 
somewhat extravagantly dressed in a gown for 
which $400 had been paid. If she did not, it is 
very certain her papa would. “Paid Captain Ne- 
ville for a pair of gloves £27 10!’--one hundred 
and tenor fifteen dollars for a pair of gloves! 
“Paid for 3 pair of silk hose £67 10”°—"2 shirts 
£65!" “Oue saddie £157 17."”—Seven hundred 
doilars for a saddJe. —“Pocket book, 330." “Ra- 
zor case and strap $30.” “Pair of shoes, (375.” 
“Silk handkerchief, $80.” “sold Samuel Boy- 
kin two lads, viz: Captain and Sampson, for 
£30,000.” This would be ($35,000) sixty-five 
thousand dollars for a negro boy!! “Lent General 
Lincoln, $55.” “Sold Stephen Drayton, Esq, 1 
Feb. 1780, a negro woman nained Patty, and her 
children, for £90,000.” Pour hundred thousand 
dollars fora negro woman and children! “Stephen 
Drayton, Esq., due to five horses for the Conti- 
nental service, $15,000"~-this mikes the round 
sum of three thousand dollars fer one horse !!— 
“To 2005 Ibs. of bacon delivered by Moore, a 
wagoner, $12,030.” This is bacon at (435) six 
dollars per pound! “To a fine bay stallion, 
$5000.” “Three wagons and four horses to each, 
purchased by your order and captured by the Bri- 
tish, at 20,000 each team, $60,000." “Paid Gen. 
Richardson for four bushe!s of corn, $80.” Twen- 
ty dollars a bushel for corn! 

In times like the present, when bank bills are 
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as good as sperie, these prices may seem very 
extraordinary. They were not so when paid in 
Continental bills. It is said that the British 
whilst in Charleston and New-York, counterfeited 
the Continental money by quires, and reims, and 
wagon loads, until it was not worth counterfeit- 
ing. ‘This forging and counterfeiting of the 
“Rebel money”? was looked upon as quite an hon- 
est affair by the gallant officers of England. It 
was only another mode of defeating the rebels, 
and making them support the British forces. It 
was something on the principle adopted by a dis- 
tinguished Georgia Judge, whose duty it was to 
suppress gambling, and who endeavored to do so 
by plaving cards with the gamblers himself, and 
winning all their mouey. 

In Garden’s Anecdotes there is a story told of 
Gen. Isaac Huger, of thy Continental army, high- 
ly characteristic of the wants, privations and suf- 
lerings of the American officers. A friend called 
to see the General one morning at his hut in 
North-Carolina, and was refused admittance. He 
remonstrated, and his voice was recognized by 
Genera! Iluger, who immediately ordered the 
soldier to admit him. The fact was, that Gen. 
Huger having sent his shirt to be washed, and 
having no other to put on, was wrapped up in an 
old military cloak awaiting the return of his linea, 
and did not feel willing to expose the poverty of 
his wardrobe to any visitor who migit call to see 
him. In Col. Harris’ memoranduin book we see 
him paying onz hundred and fifty dollars for a single 
shirt Judging from this price, we would necessarily 
inferthe great scarcity of linen, and readily suppose 
that a distinguished officer might not hive more 
than one. Instead of purchasing a dozen linen ata 
time, as is the commo. practice nuw-a-days, we 
find Co!. Harris restricting himself to two, and 
no doubt considering himself quite fortunate to 
be able to make so extersive a purchase. 

Though a great admirer of the ladies, and quite 
a favorite with them, Col. Harris was never mar- 
ried. His extensive and valuable estates de- 
scended to his nephew, Francis H. McLeod, who 
is the sole representative and only surviving rela- 
tive of the family. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY, 
AFTER READING HIS MEMOIRS. 


WEEP, weep for the brave who hath suux in the tomb, 
Porne down by the weight of hia honors and fame ; 

His death had left Fngland all shrouded in gloom, 
Were it not for the light that is shed irom his name. 


He had taught the bright sun of the East to look down, 
And quail at the crimson of Enzland’s famed sign ; 

He had torn from the Mogul the wreath of renown, 
That his brother hath won by the deep-roiling Rhine. 


Then weep o’er his ashes, and o’er the fond tear 
Let history’s sun shed an ever-bright ray ; 
Then the rainbow of glory on high shall appear, 
To heighten the splendor of England’s bright day. 
ELIZABETH. 
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LINES. 
A moon just seen, behind a cloud, 

A gentle breeze that, dying, 

’Midst green leaves rustling, not too loud, 

Its last sad notes are sighing ;— 

A grassy bank with violets pied, 

The shaded beams receiving, 
Like velvet-carpet richly dyed, 

Soft lamp-light o’er it streaming ;— 
The winding murmurs of a rill, 

In broken accents chiding, 

The pebbly stops, with music still, 

That times its silvery gliding ;— 
When nature thus, with magic power, 
In mellowed glories bathes the hour, 
Oh! meet me, dearest, here we’ll drink 
Her nectar, at the fountain’s brink ; 
Here whisper in accordance meet, 
Love’s tenderest wishes, hushed but sweet.— 
Ah! sweeter thus, and holier far, 

Than ’midst the world’s discordant jar; 
To nought on earth our joys disclosing, 
But nature’s self—and she reposing. 
M. 
Camden, S. C., Nov. 15, 1842. 





CUPID AND PSYCHE.* 


Tue little work which we have here selected 
for review, forms a re-print of the beautiful 


"anonymous version of the original, which was 


put forth in London, some time in 1890; to which 
some additions have been made by the present 
editor, with the view of supplying certain omis- 
sions of the first translator—which tended to 
throw an obscurity over, and break the continui- 
ty of the tale. The editor, in an “advertisement 
to the public” prefixed to the volume, gives a 
sufficient explanation of his object in making the 
publication, and of the part he bears in it as a 
co-translator. He says,—“I know that I am do- 
ing an acceptable service to many of my friends, 
in publishing the English version, by an anony- 
mous writer, of the beautiful allegory of Cupid 
aud Psyche. Upon an examination of the Me- 
tamorphoses of Apuleius, in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth books of which, the story is contained, I dis- 
covered many and important omissions of the 
English translator; and it is intended, in this 
edition, to supply those omissions. How far I 
have succeeded in this undertaking, the public 
must determine.” A neat and brief biography 
of Apuleius, the author of the Apologue, com- 
piled from the best sources,—with an explana- 
tion, or philosophical analysis of the story, from 
the pen of the celebrated Taylor, the Platonist, 
are also prefixed to the work; which is embel- 
lished with a frontispiece and two neat classical 
designs. 

Mr. Wilson has indeed rendered an “accepta- 
ble service” to our literature, by thus resetting, 
if we may so phrase it, this rare and exquisite 


* Cupid and Psyche, a Mythological Tale, &c. Edited by 
John Lyde Wilson. Charleston, 8.C. 





gem of poetry; and bestowing on it the finish 
which it wanted, or which his predecessor had 
left it to receive from another hand ;—as if, like 
the great Raphael, who turned over one of the 
most celebrated of his pictures, to be filled up by 
his scholars—he was satisfied with having shown 
what he could do, without caring to complete 
what he so brilliantly begun. No distinct indi- 
cation is given by the editor, of the point at 
which he commenced his continuation, or “took 
up the wondrous tale ;” and it certainly reflects 
no small credit on his scholarship and talents, 
that the hand of the pupil is not to be distinguish- 
ed from that of the master, in the filling up of 
the canvass, except by a recurrence to the edi- 
tion originally put forth by the first translator. 
The classical allegory on which the tale of 
Apuleius is founded, is one of the most celebra- 
ted and beautiful of the many meaning fables of 
antiquity, and is probably, also, one of the most 
arcane and profound of those myths, or mytholo- 
gical legends, by which both the priests of 
Egypt, and the poets and philosophers of Greece, 
so often, either semi-transparently veiled, or 
darkly wrapt up, those truths and doctrines 
which they desired to preserve from oblivion, 
and at the same time to withhold from the pro- 
fane vulgar,—so as at once to perpetuate their 
own knowledge, and the ignorance and subjec- 
tion of the people. For, while in statuary it was 
the maxim of the Greeks, nihil velare—or to con- 
ceal nothing,—in philosophy and science, the 
often adopted a wholly opposite practice ;—and, 
as in the present case, enveloped their meaning 
and knowledge in a veil of fable, at once so rich- 
ly embroidered and thickly woven, that, like the 
curtain of Isis, though it attracted the eye by its 
splendor, no mortal hand might raise its ponder- 
ous and mystic folds. Yet, as this apologue, of 
which Apuleius has made so poetical an use, un- 
questionably has an esoteric, or secret meaning, 
which forms a fair subject for conjectural inter- 
pretation, we think ita not unplausible hypothe- 
sis, that, under the history of the loves of Cupid 
and Psyche, it adumbrates in the usual style of 
classical allegory, certain of those scripture 
truths and doctrines which, like wandering rays 
from the fountain-light of Revelation, found their 
way, at some remote period, among the heathen 
nations of antiquity, and which have since been 
so fully and gloriously effused for the enlighten- 
ment and elevation of mankind. In the earthly 
beauty, innocence and beat.tude of Psyche, on 
her first entrance into the world, we may recog- 
nise, as it appears to us, without any very vio- 
lent application of the principles of hermenutics, 
an allegorical history of the paradisaical or su- 
perlapsary condition of man,—or of the incarna- 
tion of the soul,—and of that first pure and hap- 
py state, in which it held converse and enjoyed 
a blissful communion with its Creator. Next, in 
the fall of Psyche, or her expulsion from the 
“Happy Garden” of Cupid,—its fatal lapse ‘rom 
its once sinless and happy condition, through the 
seduction of ambition, and the indulgence of a 
profane and unregulated desire to pry intoa 
knowledge of hidden things, or into the nature 
and attributes of the Godhead itsel!;—which 
forms, so unhappily, a besetting propensity, and 
one of the most frequent and perverse errors of 
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the human mind. The impious curiosity, and 
profane doubt, which mislead it on this and simi- 
Jar subjects, seem to be appropriately typified 
by the sisters of the tale, whose insidious coun- 
cils prove so fatal to Psyche, and plunge her in- 
to perdition and misery; while the lamp and 
burning oil, which become the immediate instru- 
ments of her fall and destruction, may be consi- 
dered as pointing with sufficient significance to 
those studies and over-curious inquiries, by 
which the mind is finally led into unbelief, alien- 
ated from its Creator, and precipitated into irre- 
deemable misery and ruin. 
Psyche may, in like manner, be supposed to 
shadow forth the unsatisfying cravings and pe- 
nal condition of the soul in its unredeemed state ; 
and her final re-union with Cupid—or Divine 
love—as exemplifying the healing and happy ef- 
fects of repentance, in restoring it to a commu- 
nion with, and reconciling it to, its Maker. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review, (vol. 13, 

.424,) has ventured on an interpretation of the 
fable, which approximates it still more nearly to 
an agreement, in its meaning and import, with 
those doctrines of Christianity which relate to the 
temptation, fall and final redemption of man. 
After disposing of the more subtle and learned 
analysis of Bryant,—the most profound of Eng- 
lish scholars,—he thus gives his own views on 
the subject. “The fable of Apuleius appears to 
me to contain also the story of the temptation of 
man, his transgression, fall, repentance, death 
and subsequent reception into the favor of the 
Godhead,—all, indeed, somewhat discolored by 
the poetic fiction. Psyche is admitted to a union 
with Eros, or Cupid; but prohibited from at- 
tempting to see him. She is induced by the 
false suggestions of others, to infringe the com- 
mand. The loss of the fellowship of the God- 
head, is the first penalty of her crime. She hum- 
bles herself; and repents; suffers much misery, 
and is forced to descend to the shades below; 
but is at length restored to the love of Cupid, 
and gifted with immortality. Is not every lead- 
ing trait in the Divine relation before referred 
to, figured in this beautiful allegory?” 

We are, however, content “to take the goods 
the gods provide us,” and enjoy the beauties 
and picturesque poetry of this fine allegory, with- 
out puzzling ourselves—like children, who break 
up their toys to pry into their springs and me- 
chanism—in endeavors to trace its origin, or the 
recondite meaning which may be couched be- 
neath it. We, in a word, fully agree with the 


writer just quoted, who thinks that “it remains 


a question, whether the poetic interests produced 
by an allegorical composition, has the effect of 
conciliating us to the moral lessons deposited 
beneath it. * * * The admiration inspired 
by such a work, will generally remain in sufti- 
cient strength to indispose the mind for the bu- 
ness of torturing it by analysis. We shall al- 
ways be slow to de-compound a gem, which, in 
its chrystalized state, is of such eminent beauty.” 

We should yet be glad if Mr. Wilson, or some 
other writer capable of the task, would thus mo- 
ralize this striking and graceful allegory,—de- 
duce from it the spiritual truths, and philosophi- 
cal lessons, which it has been so plausibly sup- 
posed to convey,—and render it a vehicle of in- 
VOL. I. 
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struction, as well as of poetic entertainment and 
delight. Inthe style of its incidents, and the 
nature of the interest it excites, this pleasing 
and picturesque apologue exhibits a nearer ap- 
proach than any other fable left us by antiqui- 
ty, to the modern novel or romance; while it 
bears an essentially spiritual character, and is 
invested with an inherent and lofty moral digni- 
ty, that give it a high and inappreciable advan- 
tage over the above class of compositions, and 
render it, therefore, well adapted to the purpose 
of ethical edification and instruction, and pecu- 
liarly susceptible of poetic and literary embel- 
lishment. Nothing can be better calculated to 
awaken a pleasing interest at the outset, than 
the anxiety of the parents of Psyche for her 
worldly welfare and happiness; which leads 
them at length to consult the oracle respecting 
her destiny,—and their pious resignation to its 
dark decree,—while the execution, if we may so 
phrase it, of the divine sentence, forms an inci- 
dent of a truly tragic character; and which, in 
the hands ofa writer of skill and genius, might 
be wrought into a scene no less harrowing and 
pathetic, than the sacrifice of Iphegenia as pic- 
tured by the gloomy and potent pencil of /és- 
chylus. All the advantages of surprise, and all 
the beauty of contrast, are exhibited in the sud- 
den shifting of the sceve to the sequestered 
Elysium, to which Psyche is so unexpectedly 
and wonderfully transported ; and where she re- 
ceives, in romantic seclusion, the stealthy visits 
of her celestial bridegroom,—where they lie 
“emparadised in each other’s arms,”* and ga- 
ther, in security and in silent life, the solitary 
and night-blooming flower of love. This scene 
of fairy beauty and beatitude, is thus enchant- 
ingly described. No one, we think, who reads 
these stanzas, can doubt that the translators 
have done full justice to the Greek author, and 
have executed a copy that fully equals the ori- 
ginal. 
“She wakes, and to her glad survey 
Rise round her high, o’er-arching trees, 
Whose branches, gemm’d with blossoms gay, 
Throw perfumes to the lingering breeze. 


And shaded from the noon-tide beam, 
There slowly, slowly curling, roll’d 

Its silvery waves, a lucent stream, 
O’er sands of granulated gold. 


And in the centre of the wood, 
(Not suchas kings inhabit here,) 

A vast and tower-flank’d palace stood, 
Nor such as mortal hands could rear. 


Of ivory was the fretted roof, 
On golden columns proudly rais’d, 
And silver carvings, massy proof, 
The walls of ebony emblaz’d. 


Round lustres wreaths of diamonds fix’d, 
Their prismy rays profusely pour ; 

And amethysts with emeralds mix’d 
Inlay the tesselated floor. 


The folding doors and walls of gold 
Effuse such brilliant, dazzling light, 
Should Sol his fiery rays withhold, 
’Tis as his noon-day beams as bright. 
With cautious step she seeks the door, 
Which opens as she ventures near, 
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* Milton. 
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Now, wrapt in wonder more and more, 
She contemplates the richness here. 
* * * * * 
And yet no iron bars are found, 
No guards to watch, are set apart; 
Say, can such matchless wealth abound, 
Nor tempt the avaricious heart.” 


Psyche now hears the sound of distant music, 
accompanied by voices, that thus salute and greet 
her: 


“Lull to rest this causeless fear,— 
Psyche! thou art mistress here ; 
Happy beyond human measure, 
Slake thy thirsting soul in pleasure ; 
Slaves to thy majestic lover, 
Air-form’d sprites around thee hover, 
Ever for thy bidding stay, 

Instant thy commands obey.” 


Night now approaches, and Psyche awaits 
with fear and trembling the approach of her 
mysterious and heavenly bridegroom. 


“Now darkness o’er the silent sphere 
Her raven-tinctur’d reign assumes,— 

She stops her breath, she chills to hear 
The rustling sound of waving plumes. 


All hush’d around—no friend beside— 
Her heart beats high with new alarms! 

The dreaded husband claims his bride, 
And folds her in his eager arms! 


Yet while thick shades are o’er them spread, 
oo hard that lovely couch to scorn!) 
Soft-gliding from the nuptial-bed, 
He flies before the golden morn. 
* * * * * 
The morning sheds its sweets around— 
The mid-day sun in brightness beams; 
Yet Psyche hears no human sound, 
Her waking moments are but dreams.” 


The sudden fall, and subsequent evagation 
of Psyche in search of Cupid,—her meeting with 
her sisters,—and her truly feminine revenge, in 
persuading them successively to seek the favor 
of the god, which, she succeeds in inducing 
them to believe, may be easily won, and secure- 
ly retained, by carefully observing the inhibi- 
tion which she had so rashly violated,—afford 
scenes and incidents equally varied and amu- 
sing; and that might, as we have before said, 
be advantageously expanded and wrought into 
a tale of high interest,—a great moral effect. 
The poem before us ends with the reconcilia- 
tion, or reunion, of Psyche with Cupid; which 
completes the story; and which is thus celebra- 
ted in the following beautiful concluding stanzas. 


“Purpled with roses dance the hours, 
The Graces scattering odors, play ; 
And crown’d with never-fading flow’rs, 
The Muses hymn the jocund lay. 


And onwards up th’ etherial arch, 
Glad Hymen leads the festive train, 
As o’er the rainbow’s hues they march; 
And links them in his golden chain. 


While soon to bless the faithful pair, 
With eye of laughter, soul of flame, 
Burst into life a daughter fair, 
And Purasvre was the infant’s name.” 





Literary Tuirst.—Ink seems to be the only be- 
verage that can satisfy a literary thirst. 





FROM A DESCRIPTIVE POEM. 


Ir Joy can claim one moment as its own, 

’Tis when from rest in dewy fetters bound, 

With cherub smile awakes the infant day. 

The hours unlocking Beauty’s lavish stores, 

Their breathing charms disclose, and strew his path 
With orient hues; while Nature’s sweetest strains 
And purest fragrance greet the lovely guest. 

Hope weaves her web of golden texture round 

The rosy sisters, as they swift advance, 

Veiling in sweet uncertainty their charms. 
Her visions, darting with prophetic speed, i 
Chase from their ambush every lurking care § 
That broods with envious eye o’er human bliss. ) 
They mingle with the waking dreams of Love, f 
Exalt their raptures, and their pangs disarm, F 
And give new warmth to Friendship’s sacred fires. ; 
And oh! if Truth, with ken ill-omen’d, sees 
Slow gathering o’er the day, the storms of Fate, 
Hope’s beaming smile the heavenly token gives, 
That yet the rainbow of repose shall bend 

Its temper’d radiance o’er the Evening scene. 





By rest repair’d, the mind exulting breaks 
From Fancy’s bondage,—and no more the slave 
Of empty visions and unreal bliss, 

Claims uncontroll’d her empire o’er the scene ; 
And, as the light-wing’d zephyr of the spring, q 
Disporting gaily o’er yon fragrant field, 
Enjoys the pleasures that the morning brings. 
Now, be it mine, while on the bed of down, 
Sleep the poor sons of slothful indolence, 

To print with early step the dewy plains,— 
Though solitary, not alone,—amidst 

The ever-present, animating smile 

That beams unveil’d to Contemplation’s eye. 
There is society, and that most pure 4 
And unreproved, in all the changeful scenes 5 
And sweet diversities that fill the page 

Of Nature’s ample volume, whence the mind 

Exhaustless stores of converse may derive. F 
Till now with sullen sway had darkness reign’d, ' 
And kept in shadowy durance every hue 

That decks the landscape. Lo! the dawn appears, 

Their bland deliverer, while each captive charm 

And varied tint, to liberty restored, 

Excursive wantons in the morning ray, 

And springs to meet th’ exploring eye of Taste. 

From slumbering lake or forest stream exhal’d, 

Incumbent fogs their fleecy mantle spread, 

While various groups, to Fancy’s eye pourtray’d, 

Athwart the misty deluge wildly float,— 

Till, thin-diffused by Day’s o’erpow’ring beam, 

The dewy radiance melts. Emerging thence 

With bright precision, every object smiles. 

And fair exposed, the blushing landscape pours 

Its Eden glories on th’ enraptur’d sight: 

As when the virgin canvass first receives 

The half-distinguish’d form, the faint design, 

That gives imagination boundless scope, 

Ere yet expression lends its vivid glow, 

Or taste illumes the dimly-pictur’d scene. 
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Soon wakes each slumbering grace, expanding slow 


Each bright idea from the mass confus’d 
Grows on the sense,—till, from her devious paths 
And mazy haunts, by conscious Genius drawn, 
Beauty shines forth, with heavenly charms adorn’d, 
The glowing vision of the painter’s soul. 
Yon rosy cloud, the herald of the morn, 
Its gorgeous drapery unfolding wide, 
To deck the lucid chambers of the East, 
Moves on effulgent,—while the glorious sun, 
Risen, and in peerless majesty arrayed, 
Looks from his bright pavilion to receive 
The tributary smiles of earth and sky. 
The sea, a plain of liquid lustre, gleams 
Diffusive, trembling on th’ enraptur’d sight. 
Its waves in gentle swell harmonious move, 
To greet the spirit of approaching light. 
Th’ etherial visitant, with printless step, 
Walks o’er the scene, unveiling Nature’s charms; 
While thought, expanded with the bourdless view, 
On Fancy’s seraph-wing delighted soars. 
The lofty mountain, and the humble flower, 
Earth, ocean, air, alike with joy unite 
To welcome thee, “bright giver of the day.” 
Th’ attendant -worlds that round thy orb revolve, 
In floods of light o’erwhelm’d, to thee resign 
The glorious empire of the skies. Ere yet 
Before thy beam, primeval darkness fled, 
Or sweet division mark’d the course of Time, 
The Day was not; and Beauty, unadmir’d, 
And undistinguish’d, slept in gloom profound. 
Immortal Love first spake the vital word, 
And o’er the face of Heaven the dawning blush 
Of light was spread, and Order’s peaceful reign 
Began. Hence ever, to thy orient ray, 
Rejoicing Nature turns her loveliest smile, 
And with her sweetest song thy coming greets. 
Thy genial emanations man beholds 
With conscious rapture, kindling o’er the scene 
The glowing smiles of health and joy, and hails 
In thee, an emblem of the bounteous source 
Of light and life, eternal in the heavens! 

C.F. 





POLITICAL PATRONAGE OF SCIENCE 
AND THE ARTS. 


Ir is with pleasure and profit that I have pe- 
rused a couple of articles in your pages from the 
pen of “Lassus ;” the first, I presume, of a series 
of essays on the Fine Arts. The views of that 
writer correspond so nearly with those I have 
myself entertained, and long hoped to see advo- 
cated by leading writers, that 1 am constrained 
to take up the response, and second him in his 
endeavors to lead our people to the adoption of 
similar sentiments and correspondent action. If, 
however, it should appear that I differ from him 
in regard to some points of minor importance, 
let it be remembered that we coincide in the 
leading doctrine, of the propriety of legal pa- 
tronage of all means and institutions calculated 
to advance the popular mind in knowledge, sci- 
ence, taste and morals. 


Let not the objection be urged, that this is 
foreign to the great purposes of government. It 
is by no means the fact. That government is 
the creature of the people, is an item in the know- 
ledge of every school-boy. That the object of 
government is the happiness of the socutin is a 
doctrine of equally extensive reception. But to 
limit the happiness of a people to the bare secu- 
rity of their lives, their persons, and their pro- 
perty, is to erase from the human character the 
half, and the better half, of its ennobling suscep- 
tibilities,and carries us back to the ages, when 
society was but just emerging from anarchy or 
despotism, and men began to realize that they 
had rights. I would not derogate one iota from 
the importance of the great first principles of 
freedom; but I would have the builders of the 
political fabric complete the lofty superstructure, 
which so mighty a foundation seems to promise. 
Is it enough that men should feel safe in surren- 
dering the protection of their lives and persons 
to the strong arm of the law? That question 
| was answered, when our fathers evinced by their 
_ blood how dear to them was their property also. 
| But even the security of its possession is not suf- 
|ficient. The cry of distress which has been 
| echoed from State to State for the last six or 
eight years, has told that the people expect of 
government the enactment of laws, under which 
they can rapidly and safely accumulate it. At 
least, they say, letus have no trammels upon it. 
And we are learning, fast learning, lessons of 
political wisdom in this particular. The future 
— that when these storms shall have 

lown over,—when we shall have paid the price 
of our folly.—security of property, stability of 
circulating media, and an uninterrupted accumu- 
lation of wealth, will be among the national 
blessings purchased by suffering, and guaran- 
teed as certainly to posterity as is the protection 
of our lives to us. But even when this degree 
shall have been attained, the half will not have 
been performed. The wants of man are con- 
stantly growing. What was a few years ago a 
luxury, scarce to be thought of but by the opu- 
lent, is now a necessary article of consumption 
by all. Society is refining. Mental wants that 
our (Gothic) Saxon ancestors never dreamed of, 
are even now clamoring for supply. Their sa- 
tisfaction constitutes part of the nation’s happi- 
ness; that happiness, for the production of which 
“governments were instituted among men.”— 
Certainly, then, does it come within the province 
of political institutions, to provide for the estab- 
lishment and fostering of judicious means for 
the promotion of science and arts. Indeed, this 
principle has been conceded even by our own 
governments, (not to speak of the praiseworthy 
example of some of those of Europe,) in the ap- 
propriations made to various seats of learning 
throughout our land,—in the bounties occasion- 
ally hestowed to the excelling in some particular 
branch of industry—and in the security of copy- 
rights and patents to those whose originality, or 
inventive genius, has contributed to the advance- 
ment of letters and arts amongst us. The prin- 
a is always good in itself, though the means 
which are sometimes adopted to carry it into ef- 
fect may be injudicious. This evil, however 
experience will remedy, if short-sightedness and 
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narrowness of views do not succeed in condemn- 


ing the principle in the popular mind, before its | 


benefits are fairly tested. 


port of a national navy. Manifold instances 


| 


The excellence of this doctrine does not con- | 


sist in the reasonableness of its theory only; it 
is practicable in plan, cheap in execution, glo- 
rious in consummation. It is needless to go in- 
to details to show the numberless ways in which 


tions of science and taste. Every thinking man 
can suggest to himself various modes in which 


might thus be adduced, to prove the economy of 
this principle, but we deem it unnecessary. Men 
act upon it every day. Experience has proved 
how wellit effects the ends proposed. And shall 
it not be applied to the great and desirable end 
of encouraging learning, patronizing art, foster- 


ing science, eliciting genius, and rewarding ex- 
legislation might give encouragement to institu- | 


this might be done; and experience shows, that | 


when once the minds of people are directed to 
any one object as a desideratum, plans and pro- 


jets spring forth as if by magic, remarkable for | 
their simplicity, cheapness and aptitude. The 
economy of the system is the point most difficult | 


to evince to our close-fisted people. 
to them that the end is worth the expenditure, 
and the thing is done. 
ficult to accomplish, because the operation of the 


Once prove | 


cellence? Shall we have an academy for the 
instruction of those who are to command our ar- 
mies in the art of war, and shall there be no na- 
tional school for the direction of talent in those 
arts, that contribute no less to our national glory 
and our national pride? Shall appropriations 
be made for the inducement of our youth to en- 
listin our naval service, to maintain the honor 
of our flag on every sea, and shall the regions of 
artistical excellence be untraversed by the sail of 


-a single American adveuturer, for lack of gov- 


And this is the more dif- | 


principle is silent, subtle, unobvious in its nature. | 


Of what use, say they, are universities and 
schools of artto us? Nay, it has been but very 
lately, that a moiety of our population has been 
convinced of the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion to men of every grade and profession. To 


ernment patronage? Shall our statesmen rack 
their brains for schemes of finance which may 
meet with popular favor, and shall not a single 


projet for the encouragement of letters and arts 


remove these prejudices is the part of our men of | 


influence and learning. To make obvious the 
secret workings of these mighty influences on 
mind and morals, should be the constant aim of 
every enlightened patriot. 

It is one of the greatest discoveries of the pre- 
sent age, that unity of effort is power. At least, 
we of these times can claim the credit of having 
successfully applied the principle to the produc- 
tion of numberless and great results. All are 
now convinced of the superiority of working in 
mass, to any individual exertions, however pow- 
erfully assisted by circumstances and means. 
Let this principle, then, be applied to the object 
proposed,—that of fostering the growth of liber- 
al arts amongst us,—and we shall, in this de- 
partment also, experience its happy results. 

The cheapest manner of securing to us and 
our posterity, the moral advantages and the en- 
viable glory of a flourishing state of science and 
arts in our land, is to make them the adopted 
protegées of the law. Let it not be said that 
those who desire them most, should pay for 
them; that money can obtain any desideratum, 
without using the means of government. Such 
reason savors of too dark an age,—of too con- 
tracted a spirit,—to meet the sanction of such a 
people as we boast of being. So wili money 

rocure a private tutor for your own children; 

ut almost equal (if not in some respects great- 
er) benefits may be procured at a great deal 
less cost, by sharing that tutor’s instructions and 
expense with your neighbors, in a common 
school. So will money hire you carriers for 
your letters to and fro your distant correspond- 
ents; but the same convenience may be enjoyed 
for a mere trifle comparatively, when your car- 
rier becomes the common post-man, paid by 
your servant, the government. So will money 
arm and man your merchantmen for self-detence 
while engaged in your commerce; but the same 
business can be better and cheaper done, if all 








amongst us, be advocated on the floors of our 
council chambers? Shall our every legislature 
contain a standing committee “on tne peniten- 
tiary,” and shall we hear of no committees, no 
reports,no visitations of “the State Universities?” 
Shall a few favorite domestic manufactures ex- 

erience an unnatural precocity under the hot- 

ed influence of a tariff, and shall not the tender 
exotic of the fine arts receive that culture, which 
is indispensable to its growth in our rude clime ? 
Shall our revenues be lavished upon rail-ways 
and canals, and shall not something be done for 
the acceleration of our progress in science, taste, 
and consequently in morals? Truly, if we be- 
lieve, as we profess to helieve, that we are crea- 
tures not merely fitted for animal enjoyment, nor 
yet that the sole object of our earthly existence 
is to amass cankering riches, then must the time 
have come when a national literature, a nation- 
al taste, national achievements in science, na- 
tional excellence in arts, and a national charac- 
ter, Grecian in its symmetry, Roman in its pride, 
but American in its novelty and freshness, are 
national necessities. 

Thus have I, Mr. Editor, given you in an hum- 
ble way, some of my views, as secondary or an- 
cillary to those of your more able contributor, on 
the great proposition which he commends to the 
deliberation of your readers. [can but hope 
that the minds of those whose just sense of the 
value of the utile et dulce, as well as the merely 
utile, enable them to judge fairly of this subject, 
will be turned to the consideration of the benefi- 
cial results that would flow from legislative pa- 
tronage of science and the fine arts. With re- 
gard to your contributor’s views on the drama, 
I have but little to say. Iam constrained, how- 
ever, to express my Joy that the stage, such as 
it has been in our day, is evidently becoming 
disreputable and going out of vogue. It was 
once a favorite chimera of mine, that the drama, 
if purified and Christianized, might become a 
most powerful minister to virtue and even reli- 
gion. Perhaps its present wane is but a prepar- 
atory and necessary step to such an end; and 
when we witness its revival and re-ascension, 


our citizens are made to contribute for the sup- | we may behold it far superior to aught that it 
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now appears. Embellished with genius—puri- 
fied from vice—no longer a pander to the gross 
appetites of the vulgar,—but the chaste hand- 
maid of religion,—the theatre may yet be made 
an honored means, in the hands of God, for the 
regeneration of the world. 

N. L. L. 


en 


“ODI D’UN NOM’ CHE MUORE.”* 
ANONYMOUS. 
TRANSLATED BY RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 

A svfficiently romantic origin is assigned to the stanzas here 
translated According to the story, a young Bolognese was for 
a long time scorned and repu'sed by the objec of his affections. 
His health sunk under the violence of his passion, the cruelty 
of his idol, long vigils and continual study. At length, one day, 
in a moment of caprice or of weakness, moved by pity or over- 
come by importunity, she so far relaxed her rigor as to indulge 
him with a kiss and an embrace. He snatched, at the moment, 
some flowers from her bosom, the fleeting memorials of his 
transient felicity. Joy, however, only hastened the crisis that 
love and grief had prepared. The intensity of his emotions 
caused the rupture of a blood-vessel and before the morrow 
they told him his hours were numbered. Ile took his cherish- 
ed flowers, not yet quite faded, wrote the original lines whose 
sense and simplicity are here faithfully preserved, however 
much oftheir spirit and pathos may have vanished, and expired 
shortly afterwards. 

Listen! a few short hours 
My soul’s dark veil will lift,— 
Take, then, these fading flowers, 
Prize, and preserve the gift! 


How they were prized when mine, 
How snatch’d from where they dwelt, 
When my parch’d lip press’d thine, 
Who knows but I that felt? 


Pledges of rapture then, 

The symbols now of grief,— 
Take to thy breast agen, 

These flowers, than life less brief: 


And if that breast have sense, 
Of love, or of despair, 

Think how I snatch’d them thence, 
And how return’d them there! 





SERENADE. 


I woo for ye sweet sleep, when thus I sing ye, 
Bright eyes, sweet eyes, the clear stars of my even; 
I breathe for ye fond prayers, when thus I bring ye, 
Dear heart, sweet heart, a love as true as heaven ; 
Sleep, like a veil of sweetness, 
Melodious in completeness, 
Come to thy gentle soul, each care repressing ; 
Hopes, like my love all duty, 
Dreams, like thyself, all beauty, 
Shed o’er thy couch, dear maid, their holiest blessings. 





* From a MS. volume of Poems, entitled =pecimens of Italian 
Lyrics. 





Why, in such silence, in the upper regions, 
Gather the trooping stars when night comes on ? 
Bright in their glittering mail, the death-like legions, 
Are set to watch the treasure love has won. 
Dear watch, and holiest treasure, — 
Yet such was not their pleasure, 
Thou wast no care of theirs, till in thy being 
Love, like some fountain flowing, 
Bright in their glances glowing, 
Alike in source with them, grew worthy of their 
seeing. 
Cuitpe Hazarp. 





ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


LanauaGes are a bugbear to youth. Few, 
indeed, are they who take pleasure in the study ; 
and fewer still are those who ever acquire a 
tolerable proficiency in any other than their 
mother tongue. Years are wasted in their ac- 
quisition, where months at the most, would be 
sufficient, even for those who have but a common 
relish, or, phrenologically speaking, but every 
day organs, for language. 

Our modern improvements upon this branch of 
education, including those of Pestalozzi, Dufief, 
Hamilton, and the interlineal translations of the 
London University, are nothing more than a 
revival, take them together, of the very system 
os by the language-master of Queen Eliza- 

eth herself{—Roger Ascham. 

Believing that what we learn with pain we for- 
get with pleasure; and that the hateful study of 
languages may be made exceedingly pleasant 
and profitable to the great majority of our youth; 
and that instead of wasting years in learning 
orthography, words and rules, cases and excep- 
tions, out of the grammar, without being able 
either to read or enjoy, much less to write or 
speak a language; nineteen persons out of twen- 
ty may be able, in the course of a few months, 
without the help of dictionary or grammar, and 
often without committing a word to memory, to 
read with fluency and pleasure, to write with 
correctness and ease, and by the help of a native 
teacher for a few hours, of whom the pronuncia- 
tion should be acquired, to talk any of our 
modern languages, if not with fluency and ele- 
gance, at least with as much readiness and cor- 
rectness, to say the least, as we ever look for in 
the graduates of our colleges—and so as to be 
readily understood. After this, the study having 
become pleasant—the dictionary and grammar 
may be referred to—and the difficulties, the pe- 
culiarity, and the delicacies of a language made 
a subject of enquiry. In aword—all other lan- 
guages may be acquired, just as we acquire what 
is called our mother tongue—without the help of 
grammars, dictionaries or rules, and without any 
sensible exercise of the memory; provided we 
begin to speak at once—and follow the natural 
order of acquisition; talking—reading—writing. 

Months used to be employed in teaching chil- 
dren the French alphabet, and a few columns of 
orthography: months more, in learning the verbs 
by heart—through all the persons, moods and 
tenses; and yet—by the time a child has gone 
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through twenty of Perrin’s Fabies,in reading 
aloud after a native, he will have a better and 
safer knowledge of the pronunciation by far, than 
after months of labor in the old way: and now 
for the verbs. What can be a more pitiable 
waste of time than to get scores of them by 
heart, as they are set forth in the grammars of 
our day, when, if you listen to a well-bred 
Frenchman, you may not find certain of the 
tenses unemployed for hours together; and may 
never happen to hear the tutoyer, or thee-and- 
thou-ing of any language on earth, although you 
are always pestered with it in story-books and 
grammars. 

Perhaps we may be able to furnish our young 
friends, hereafter, with a few hints upon this 
indispensable branch of education for a gentle- 
man, which may save them a world of labor and 
mortification, and perhaps cure them of self-dis- 
trust. Two or three rules to begin with. 

1. All beginners are children. Treat them as 
anything more, and you ask too much of them, 
and are quite sure to fill their hearts with mis- 
giving, instead of encouragement. 

2. One thing at a time—and but one. In ac- 
quiring a language, begin with reading and 
speaking, till you have got so much of the pro- 
nunciation as to be intelligible, when you read a 
simple phrase. Then go to the literal transla- 
tion. Then to the re-translation. 

3. Never open a grammar or dictionary, if you 
can help it, until you are able to read with plea- 
sure, such a book as Perrin’s Fables, in French, 
or the comedies of Goldini, in Italian, or Gil Blas 
in Spanish. 

4th. Talk—talk—talk,—no matter whether 
well or ill—but talk, just as children do. Cor- 
rections and elegancies will come of themselves at 
last and take the place of errors and vulgarisms, if 
you keep good company, and read good authors. 

But the pronunciation! ay—there’s the rub. 
Were it not for the outlandish pronunciation, we 
might get along well enough, you say. To 
which, we reply—get that notion into your head, 
and there is anend of your learning languages, 
or indeed anything else. The remark itself 
shows that you make up your mind without re- 
fiection—or in much better English, that you 
judge without thinking. 

Let us see. You are amazed beyond mea- 
sure, when told that the letters ci have the sound 
of chi,ce the sound of che; z the sound, now of 
tas, and now of ts; while chi have the sound of 
ki and che the sound of ke, in Italian, or that 
ouille, in French have the sound of 0o0-ya, as in 
grenouille: you are almost beside yourself, when 
you hear that fi with a mark over the top in 
Spanish, has the same sound as my in our lan- 
guage, or as gn in French, or Italian: and nota 
little out of temper with the grammarians of 
Spain, who assure you in so many words, that 
every letter is sounded in their language and 
always in the same way, to find the h always 
silent, and the final d often silent, or so changed, 
as to become either a ¢, or th, faintly breathed; 
as in verdad, or Madrid, or that w in German 
has the sound of v, while v has the sound of f; 
or that in the Northern languages of Europe— 
the Polish, for example, which the Poles believe 
to be spoken precisely as it is written, letter for 





letter, there is always something to be found alto- 
gether beyond thereach of any human organs, not 
brought up to the business from birth—as where 
the letters chrzaszcz are sounded shawnsht. 

Now, suppose we set betore you some few of 
the difficulties which belong to another form of 
speech—actually in use with millions, and fast 
spreading itself over the whole face of the earth, 
and likely to become at no distant day, the uni- 
versal language of well-educated men, if not of 
the great multitude, throughout Europe and 
America. Whatshould you think of a people’s 
organs of speech—and ears—in whose language 
the letters you find in the first column below, 
have the sounds—or powers which you see in 
the next? What of a language— 


Where o- sounds like w? 1 
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“asl 6 “ile? 25 
“« ks «& “ x? 26 
“ hythm “ “ ime? 27 
“ our oc 6 ur? 28 
«“ eye 73 Ts 12 29 
“« aulks “ “ ox? 30 
“« cks « “« 37 31 
“ ough « “ ow? 32 
‘« re “ iT er? 33 
“« ne « “« en? 34 
“ le «“ “el? 35 
“ ow 6 « 36 
“ ow « “ ou? 37 
“oy & “ 42 38 
“ dy ‘& “« yy? 39 
‘“ wl ‘“ ‘6 112 40 
‘ u & ‘“ yu? 41 
6 u «“ 7 tchu2 42 
‘“ qu ‘6 “ k2 43 
“c ew “ c oo and yu 44 
“ ewer § « hore? 45 
“« ve ¢ “« wy? 46 


And what of a language, where the following 
combinations have precisely the same sound? 
e 
ee 
ea} - - - - - 47 
ei 
ie 
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Of a language where the vowels’ sounds 
change so, that precisely the same combination 
of letters will express totally different things? 
And where, as you happen to give this or that 
sound to a particular yowel—you make the same 
word mean hatred,a covering for the head, a 
substance charged with a caloric, or the seat of 
the affections, according to popular belief. Ob- 
serve—we are not manufacturing characters or 
puzzles; we are stating simple facts for the con- 
sideration of sober men. (See 59.) 

Of a language where the following combina- 
tions have the sound of one single letter—the 
vowel u? 


ue - - - 48 
ew - - - - 49 
ugh - - - 50 
eu - - - - 51 
oe ~ - - 52 
ou - - - - 53 
uieu - - - 54 
eau - - - 55 
ieu - - - 56 


And where eigh have the power of a? 57, and 
where igher, and tre have precisely the same 
sound ? 58. 

Would you not believe that such a language, 
like that of the Chinese, would require a life- 
time? And that he whose memory was good 
enough, and whose organs were flexible enough 
to master that language, would have nothing to 
fear in the acquisition of any, or all others? 

And yet—the samples we have given you are 
all from the English language—your mother 
tongue. How have you learned that? By the 
help of dictionaries and grammars—and rules— 
and language master? By taxing your memory 
to the utmost, and tiring yourself to death, day 
after day, till you loathed the very sight of a 
book? If you have—persevere. That’s the 
way people acquire other languages. If you 
have not—just follow the same course in learning 
other languages, that you did in learning your 
own; or, as nearly as you can, substituting books 
for speech, where you cannot find speech. 

That you may be satisfied, on this part of the 
subject, before we proceed further, just run your 
eye over the following list, comparing number 
with number, and you will see whether we have 
not stated the simple truth. 

No. 10 ~ like w in one. 


2x i Xerxes. 

3d -— whipped, slapped—pro- 
[nounce whipt, slapt. 

4 ¢i ’ = official, pronunciation. 

5wh “ h whole. 

6 ti . aa nation, partial. 

7 il “FF million, bullion. 

8n “ ny onion, minion. 

9gn “n sign, condign, impugn. 

10 ps tie psalm. 

11 achm “ m dracham. 

12 phth © ¢ phthisic. 

: “4 " 1 cordial, ee 

“ Joseph, physic, gulph. 

15 . « k a= merry 

kn “on know. 

17 mb “ m limb. 

18 f “y of. 

19sw “ gs answer. 





20 ough like uff rough, tough. 
“cr 


21¢ k come, cord. 
22 ¢ 7 2 chaise, prince. 
23 eghm “ m phleghm. 

24 yz “ vzh  phyziognomy. 


25 isl “ ile Isle. 
26 lks “ yx folks. 


27 hythm “ m rhythm. 
28 our =“ ur scourge. 
2 eye “ i eye. 

30 aulks “ ox baulks. 


Slicks “fx bricks. 
32 ough “ ou bough, slough. 


33 re * = fire, higher. 

34 ne “on fine. 

35 le “ el amiable. 

36 ow “ oO flow, grow; eu like u— 
(few. 

37 ow = *_—soou flower. 

38 “4 physic. 

39 lv “ af halve, calve. 

40 wl “ ol awl. 

4lu “ yu duty, tune. 

42 u “ tchu fortune, virtue. 

43 qu “ quarrell, quit. 

44 ew “ oo&yu blew, few. 

45 ewer “ hore sewer—pron. shore. 

46 ue cou true. 


47 e, ee, ea, ei & ie—all have the same sound 

[in me, see, leave, receive and believe. 

48 The vowelu hasthesoundof ue, in true, cue. 
¢ “ “ 


49 . ew, teu. 

50 a ” . ugh, Hugh. 
51 « " " eu, Europe. 
52 6 = " oe, shoe. 

53 s " - u, you. 

54 6 * 1 uieu, quieu. 
55 “ " ’ eau, beauty. 
56 e . “ ieu, view. 


Or rather, all these combinations have the pure 
sound of the vowel u; and finally 
57 The letters eigh, sound like a—in freight, 
eight; and like i in height; and 
58 The letters igher and ire have the same 
sound in higher and fire; and 59—it 
depends upon how you sound the vowel 
a in hat, whether you have hat, hate, 
hot, or heart. 

Thus much to begin with. Hereafter,we hope 
to show that there is hardly a sound, or a com- 
bination of sounds to be met with in any lan- 
guage more difficult than, or indeed very different 
from the sounds which we, the talkers of English, 
have been familiar with from the cradle. Ifso— 
where is the difficulty, where hardship of pro- 
nunciation? 





FAME. 


Ou, to live in future ages, 
E’en when death hath cut me down, 
And to grace fair Clio’s pages— 
Sweet the bliss of such renown! 


What to me is love’s strong passion, 
Dallying hopes, and jealous fears? 

What the giddy whirl of fashion ?— 
i would live in after years. 
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Sought I not a priceless treasure, 
When I ask’d a deathless name ? 

Sacrificed I not, when Pleasure 

Bled béfore the shrine of Fame? 


Not in vain my love I lavished— 
Favors thick were on me strown; 

She who had my soul so ravished, 
Spoke my name, and mine alone. 


And when thus I won my idol, 
Though at first so shy and coy, 

Bliss, methought, had crown’d my bridal, 
With a wreath of fadeless joy. 


Soon, too soon, my hope was banish’d, 
Sear’d the laurel wreath I wore; 
She I worshipp’d, mocking, vanish’d, 

And my dream of fame was o'er. 


Changed is now her every feature, 
Wither’d all her charms, and gone, 

I but wooed a heariless creature, 
And o’er wasted years I moan. 


Perish, vain ambition, perish, 
Thou but mock’st the humble lot; 
Surer, sweeter hopes, I cherish, 
In affections lowly cot. 
Wm. H. Fonerpen. 


LaFayette, ( Alc.) 





A DAY IN THE WOODS OF LOWER CA- 
NADA. 


I arRIVED in Quebec on the last day of July, 
1837, and before I had been a fortnight in the ci- 
ty, I received an invitation from a friend, Captain 
W , deputy surveyor-general of the province, 
to accompany him on a surveying expedition to- 
wards the sources of the River Montmorenci, 
which falls into the St. Lawrence about five miles 
below Quebec. ‘The invitation was gladly accep- 
ted, and I rose early next morning, the twelfth of 
August, to equip myself and start with him. Think- 
ing it the most convenient dress I could adopt, I 
donned a complete suit of sailor’s clothes, which 
had seen some service and been rendered familiar 
to me during an Atlantic voyage. With a stout 
oaken walking-stick in my hand, and a Highland 
plaid thrown over my shoulder, to serve as cloak, 
or bed, or blanket, as occasion might require, I 
set out by sun-rise for my friend’s country-seat, 
about two miles from the gates of the city. When 
I arrived at his cottage I found, much to my disap- 
pointment, that he had left about half an hour be- 
fore. We had not met each other on the road, in 
consequence of his having taken a different street 
from myself through the suburbs of St. Roche, to 
the bridge across the River St. Charles. He had 
departed in this manner without me, intending 





and expecting to meet me at the bridge, and to 
go in company with me to the place of rendez- 
vous appointed for his Indian guides, which was 
about seven miles from Quebec by the road, and 
nearly four to the north of the St. Lawrence. He 
had even sent me a message to meet him at the 
bridge, but by some accident or mistake it never 
reached ine. ‘Thus disappointed at the very start, 
I nearly gave up all intention of proceeding on the 
expedition, and would have abandoned it altoge- 
ther, but I met on my way homewards Mrs. W—, 
who informed me that she had leit her husband 
only two miles in advance,—that he would wait 
for me,—and she had no doubt | would arrive at 
the point of gathering nearly as soon as himself, 
if I struck across from Beaufort, which lies along 
the north bank of the St. Lawrence, instead of go- 
ing round by the road. Encouraged by this infor- 
mation, | soon arrived at the drawbridge across 
the St. Charles, a beautiful and broad, though very 
shallow stream, which joins the St. Lawrence im- 
diately below the walls of Quebec, and forms 
along with it the peninsula on which the city 
stands. Having reached the opposite side of the 
river, I stopped the first Canadian peasant I met, 
and inquired of him the routes and the localities, 
but from him I received little information, for the 
only talent which a French Canadian peasant dis- 
plays—is ignorance and stupidity. From the fils 
du pays whom I had accosted, 1 learnt nothing 
more than that there was a foot-path somewhere, 
but where he could not tell,—that the place spe- 
cified was about five miles by the shortest route, 
and somewhat farther by the longest,—that some 
Indians had gone in that direction about two hours 
previously, but he did not know what road they 
took. All this he related to me in the vilest pos- 
sible patois,—the poorest apology for French ever 
listened to. I found that in talking with him I 
was only wasting time, without obtaining any real 
information; and therefore I left him, and break- 
ing at once into the Indian tramp, I ran about two 
miles down the Beaufort road, passing without 
notice the Catholic crucifixes by the way-side, 
until I came to some open grounds, when, leap- 
ing over the stone-fence, I directed my course 
due north by the sun;—thus going, almost at ran- 
dom, through a country with which I was totally 
unacquainted. After toiling over many a hill, and 
through frequent groves of maple, the leaves of 
which were just commencing to assume that beau- 
tiful and deep red hue, which makes them the 
fairest. of all the forest trees of autumn, I came 
upon a road running almost parallel with the 
course I had lately pursued. This I gladly took, 
for my hands and face were scratched by the bri- 
ars and brambles that I had scrambled through, 
and following the new path, in less than twenty 
minutes [ came up witha party of Indians, at the 
same time that my friend Capt. W joined 
them from another cross-road. After the first 
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congratulations upon our fortunate and almost un- 
expected meeting, he told me that he had pur- 
posely sent back his pheton with his wife, and 
walked leisurely on, that I might overtake him; 
but that he had been as much disappointed in not 
meeting me at the bridge, as [ had been in not 
finding him at home. I soon discovered that the 
Indians we had joined, three in number, were to 
be our guides and baggage carriers. I was much 
struck, even at first sight, with one who seemed 
to be the chief among them,—young Lemars, a 
fine looking, well made, intelligent fellow of twen- 
ty-five. He was the son of old Vincent, the well 
known chief of the tribe settled at Lorette, nine 
miles north-west of Quebec, and the last of the 
pure, unmixed blood of the Hurons. I was much 
pleased with the high bearing, the apparent no- 
bility and candor of Lemars, when I first saw 
him; he afterwards became very much attached 
to me, and J found that my faith in Lavater had 
not deceived me, for he was really the noblest 
Indian I ever met with, and I have known many. 
In addition to the Indians, we had a cart anda 
Canadian driver to accompany us the first day. 
There were thus six of us altogether, composing 
the party; but another gentleman and another [u- 
dian were to join us two or three days after, at an 
appointed rendezvous. After Capt. W and 
myself lad come up, we had still to wait some 
time for the Canadian and his cart, but the mo- 
ments were not lost, for from the rising ground 
on which we stood, we had a most enchanting 
view of the city of Quebec, and the beautiful bay 
formed beneath it by the confluence of the St. 
Charles and the St. Lawreace. 

To those who have never beheld Quebec from 
Point Levi,—the Island of Orleans,—Mr. Patter- 
son’s mills near the Montmorenci, — or some point 
on the river below the city.—no words can con- 
vey an adequate idea of its appearance. From 
whatever part of the world the stranger may have 
come, it is to him a novel sight, wholly diverse 
from any spectacle he may have beheld betore; 
and one which launches his imagination at once 
into a new world. When I first saw it. as [ was 
sailing up the St. Lawrence between !’Isle d’Or- 
Jeans and the banks of Point Levi, it burst upoa 
me like one of the fabled cities of the Arabian 
Nights, and transporied my fancies to the regions 
of the East. Perched upon a high precipice, ri- 
sing three hundred feet from the river, with the 
lower town running round its base, the houses 
appear in regular tiers, one above the other; and 
when seen, as I then saw them, with their tin roofs 
glistening in the evening sun,—for the atmos- 
phere is so pure that the tin is never painted,— 
they remind you of the weird cities of Oriental 
story, in which gold and silver and precious stones 
are the least valuable materials of which they are 
built. But the solid masonry of the walls,—the 
heavy bastions,—the range of great guns (forty- 

VOL. II. 








eight pounders) stretching along the Grand Bat- 
tery and frowning down upon the river,—the Ci- 
tadel on the highest pinnacle of the rock, with the 
British ensign flying over it,—the balls and flags 
of the Telegraph playing up and down, as the sig- 
nals are made to the quarantine station at Grosse 
Isle, forty miles down the river,--recall you at 
once from the East to the recollection of the 
strongest fortresses of the European continent. 
But the effect produced by the union of European 
and Oriental associations, thus meeting together 
and harmonizing with each other, is such as can- 
not be experienced elsewhere. 

The remembrance of my first view of Quebec, 
has made me very nearly forget my companions, 
Capt. W. and the three Indians. We stood ga- 
zing at this magnificent prospect, which was even 
more magnificent from the point from which we 
now beheld it, than it had seemed when it first 
broke upon my sight. There it rose, between 
five and six miles off, glitteriug in the morning 
sun, apparently embedded like a gem in the midst 
of the amphitheatre of hills,— all clothed with the 
primeval forest, by which it is surrounded. Be. 
neath it Jay the broad and crisped waters of the 
St. Lawrence, like a blue lake, four miles wide, 
with a hundred pilot-boats skimming over its surs 
face, like fairy skiffs, and a whole flotilla of mer- 
chant vessels just arrived from abroad, with the 
jack flying and the private flags as signals to the 
consignees; while floating among them, as if the 
home of the genius of the place, lay Her Majes- 
ty’s beautiful cutter Gulnare, under the command 
of the well-known Capt. Bayfield. 

We must not, however, linger too Jong over the 
scene. Our Canadian carter joined us after we 
had been waiting for him nearly half an hour, and 
witha rogue’s grin excused himself in miserable 
patois for his delay. The spot where we were, 
Capt. W. told me, was the last point of the settle- 
ments;—there were a saw mill and a few shan- 
ties within the limits of our day’s journey, but the 
country beyond this point was wholly uncultiva- 
ted, and, except these two or three shanties. whol- 
ly uninhabited. As we were now all ready, we 
started on our journey;—the whole party was on 
foot, with the exception of the Canadian. Capt. 
W.and myself took the lead,—then came the 
cart, usually a quarter of a mile behind, carrying 
our provis.ons, (three hams and ship biscuits for 
ourselves,—a coarser kind of biscuit and soup 
cakes for the Indians,) with Capt. W’s. surveying 
instruments. The Indians brought up the rear— 
their only arms were the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife. Capt. W. and myself carried each a dou- 
ble-barrelled fowling-piece; but we found few op- 
portunities for using them, as we met with no 
game, and the only bird we saw was an eagle 
soaring above our heads, far out of gun-shot. As 
we had no bullets, I think it highly problematical 


whether our guns would have been of much avail 
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to us, had we encountered any bears in our path, 
and they were in great numbers, as we heard, all 
along the line of the Montmorenci. Neither our 
courage nor our skill was, however, tested; some- 
what contrary to our expectations, for Lemars had 
informed us that a bear had made an attack upon 
a boy, at the very place where our rendezvous was, 
only a few days before; and that the boy had es- 
caped by the lucky chance of a single buck-shot 
through the eye of the animal. 

When we had travelled about twelve miles from 
Quebec, our road dwindled into a mere track, to 
all appearance used not oftener than once or twice 
a month. We caine here upon the river Mont- 
morenci, and followed along its banks its many 
meanderings. ‘The Montmorenci is a singularly 
wild and beautiful stream,—it is narrow, yet not 
deep,—huge granite blocks are peeping up from 
its bed, which throw it into continual eddies; and 
as the descent is about twenty fect in a mile, it 
rushes brawling along in a constant succession of 
rapids, till, about a hundred yards from its junc- 
tion with the St. Lawrence, it precipitates itself 
headlong in a cataract two hundred and seventy- 
five feet high. At times, however, in the region 
we had reached, it widens into a broad basin, form- 
ed by a bold sweep between the ranges of hills 
that skirt it on both sides, and swell into moun- 
tains as we advance into the back country. At 
such points the waters are deep, and so smooth 
that there is uot a ripple to break the sheen. The 
trees of the forest bend over it; and it lies placid. 
ly in its recess, like a hidden lake shut in from 
the whole world. There is nothing to disturb the 
silence, or to distract the ear from the murmuring 
voices of the woods, save occasionally the cry oi 
the wild-cat, the scream of the blue-jay, or the 
plashing of the salmon and the trout, as they leap 
from the water, in that almost unbroken solitude. 

Though we were now not more than fourteen 
or fifteen miles from Quebec, we were in a wild 
country, trodden only by the foot of the Indian 
and the hunter, or the equally adventurous sur- 
veyor. Asaw mill, a little more than twelve 
miles from the city, seemed the last foot-mark ot 
civilization in the direction we were going. We 
did afterwards find an Irishman’s shanty, eighteen 
miles further on, but its exis‘ence was unknown 
at the time to my companions; and when discov- 
ered, the solitary and rude abode of the poor “ex- 
ile of Erin” was as wild as the country in which 
it was placed. At the point to which we had now 
travelled, the road became less distinct; our only 
guide was the trees, and ihe clearance formed in 
constructing the road, for there were no ruts on 
the ground. Branches and trees lay across the 
path at every hundred yards or so, and would 
have utterly prevented the further progress of any 
thing but a Canadian pony. The hardy little ani- 
mal seemed, however, to pay but slight attention 
to these irequent obstructions, but walking deli- 





berately over the logs, it dragged the cart after it, 
which on such occasions would fall to the ground, 
ina minner thit made me always expect its in- 
stant dissolution. Capt. W. d.d not consider that 
these severe jolts were calculated to improve the 
accuracy of his instruments; accordingly, having 
taken them out of the cart, he loaded our Indians 
with them. I say loaded, not that it inconvenienced 
them at all, but it would have seemed a heavy 
load for a day’s march to any one else. His pre- 
caution was taken just in time, for shortly after- 
wards, the pony attempting to pull the cart overa 
log at the further edge of a creek it was crossing, 
failed in the attempt and overturned himself, cart, 
driver and baggage, part of which fell into the ri- 
vulet. It required little time and Jess exertion to 
set him on his feet again, and to replace the cart; 
we were not even at the trouble of unharnessing 
him, and none of the parties appeared at all dis- 
composed by the fall. 

Our own mode of crossing the brooks and 
streams that intersected our path, was primitive 
enough:—a tall pine by the bank of the creek was 
selected, one of the Indians cut it down, while the 
others pushed it in the direction in which it was 
desired to fall. It was only seldom that we had 
to adopt this method, for in most cases the rivu- 
lets were already provided with these natural 
bridges by the storms of the spring. 

Every step which we now tvok led us into wild- 
er scenery,— he country had at first been only 
slightly undulating, as it rose from the shores of 
the St. Lawrence; it now swelled intu mountains, 
with m°ny a deep valley between, which, if only 
0, ened to the free glances of the sun, and covered 
with grain and pasture, might have proved a de- 
lighttul abode. As we advanced further, the 
mountains increased in height and the forest be- 
came more dense. For the first sixteen miles, 
both sides of the rvad had been lined with the 
wild raspberry and the bluc-berry, and the ground 
was covered with a most Juxuriant undergrowth. 
These we had now left behind us,—we had only 
the huge trees of the forest,—the oak, the elm, 
the beech, the maple and the pine,—their trunks 
frequently covered with moss, or festooned with 
what appeared to me to be a species of ivy. Such 
was the appearance of the country at the end of 
our first day’s journey. 

During the course of this long walk, I had felt 
at one time a gnawing sensation of hunger, for [ 
had tasted nothing since I rose in the morning, 
and I suggested to the Captain the propriety of 
strengthening ourselves with some dinner. He 
told me, however, that the wisest plan, and the 
plan he universally adopted, was to eat in the 
worning before starting, and in the evening as 
soon as they camped for the night; but to touch 
nothing during the march, not even to quench the 
thirst. As he had had probably more experience 


in this mode of travelling than any other man in 
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the province, and as I knew him to be a bon-vivant | suspected what thoughts were floating through 


at home, and from his size worse calculated to en- 
dure fatigue and privation than myself, very shame 
compelled me to follow his example, and I found 
the benefit of it. Thus we marched that first day 
thirty miles, having eaten breakfast before start- 
ing, but none of the party having touched any 
thing on the road. 

In consequence of the many stoppages on the 
road,—the unloading of the cart to take out the 
surveying instrumeuts,—the re-loading it after it 
was overturned by the edge of the creek,—the 
waiting for the cart when it fell behind, which 
was once every three miles or so,—we were de- 
layed so long that it was after four o’clock when 
we arrived at a sinall stream of water about thirty 
miles from Quebec. Near a hundred yards from 
this little brook we noticed a barn,—-_he first house 
we had seen for many miles, and seen on this cc- 
casion much to the surprise of all the party, for we 
had thought that we had Je-t all traces of civiliza- 
tion behind. Around the birn there was about 
an acre of half-cleared Jand in corn; and on the 
oppcsite side of the brook, about a quarter of an 
acre in Irish potatoes. Froin this, it was very 
evident that there must he some human being set- 
tledin the neighborhood. While 1 went on with 
Lemars to discover, if possible, a spring of purer 
water, Capt. W. and the rest explored the myste- 
ries of the barn, and discove:ed an unfinished 
shanty, better calculated for the emission of smoke, 
than the exclusion of either wind or rain. The 
owner, however, was not visible; and though they 
looked diligently all around, no traces or further 
indications of humanity were any where to be 
found. 

Lemars and myself walked on about a mile he- 
yond the spot where we had left the rest of our 
party, but finding neither spring nor stream, I 
proposed returning. Before doing so, however, 
the Indian Jay down on the ground, and placing 
his ear close to the earth, listened intently for 
sometime. “No “ater within two miles,’’ said he, 
“except what we have leit behind us.” He rose 
accordingly, and we returned. It was a novel si- 
tuation to me, to be thus alone with an Indian in 
the wild woods of Canada. I had never seen any 
of the Indians before coming to Quebec, and my 
mind was full of associations on the subject, de- 
rived from all the books of travel or of story that 
I had ever read, which mentioned their name. My 
notions concerning them were very vague and con. 
fused; but those which I had drawn from Robin- 
son Crusoe and his man Friday, were perliaps the 
most distinct. The death of Captain Cook,--the 
cruelties of the New-Zealanders,—the poisons of 
the South-American Indians,--every thing in 
which the name of Indian occurred,—returned to 
my recollection, and formed a jumble in which the 
predominant feeling was much more strange than 

agreeable. I had reason to imagine that Lemars 





my mind, for, turning round to me, he told me se- 
veral anecdotes of his tribe, all calculated to in- 
spire confidence and even admiration. One of 
these well merits insertion here. 

The falls of the Montmorenci are, as I have men- 
tioned, about two hundred and seventy-five feet 
high,—not falling in one sheet of water, but bro- 
ken and divided by projecting ledges of rock. Less 
than a quarter of a mile above the cataract, a 
bridge is thrown across the river, from which 
point down to the falls are the rapids. An Indian, 
the bro her of Lemars, if I recollect aright,—a 
youth of eighteen or nineteen,—was returning 
one evening from the chase, along the banks of 
the Montmorenci, when he saw a little child fall 
into the stream, filty yards or so above the bridge. 
Laying down his bow and arrows, and throwing 
off his blanket, he plunged boldly ito the river, 
and was fortunate, alter much exertion, in seizing 
the child. Every nerve was now strained to bring 
himself and the child, which he held in his arms, 
tothe shore. He was successiul in his attempts, 
but not before he had been some time struggling 
inthe rapids. For this gallant action he was cho- 
sen a prince of his tribe, received a handsome 
present from the inhabitants of Quelec, and a 
medal was sent out to him from England by that 
good man and well-meaning king, His Majesty 
William the Fourth. This had happened only a 
few months before I arrived in Quebec. 

On our return to the brook where we had left 
Capt. W., we found that he had already selected 
the spot for our night’s encampment, if we should 
be obliged to stay there from not finding water 
elsewhere. The place which he had chosen over- 
looked the rivulet at the distance of fifty yards, 
and was sheltered behind from the wind by the 
dense and unopened forest. As soon as we had 
given information to his party of our want of suc- 
cess, the Indians proceeded to erect our tent. 

Vith this intention they cut down four young 
trees, and, Jeaving a fork atthe upper end, sharp- 
ened the lower, and drove them into the ground, 
by raising them up and then violently forcing them 
down. ‘These were to be the supports of our 
dwelling. The two hind posts, towards the forest 
and the wind, were much lower than the front, so 
as to carry off the rain if the weather should 
change and prove un/avorable. The covering of 
this primitive dwelling was equally simple. Capt. 
W. had brought with him a roll of canvass for the 
purpose, which we cut into pieces of equal Jength, 
and threw over transverse poles, resting on the 
forks of the upright supports. The canvass was 
allowed to hang down about a foot in f ont, but 
behind it was fastened down with wooden pegs, 
lest the wind might raise it and carry off the more 
important part of our Jight edifice. The tent was 
thus lefi open on three sides,—in front and on the 
ends,—and covered only over head and at the 
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back. Our next care was to prepare our beds for 
the night, which were to serve also as seats dur- 
ing the remainder of the day. This we did by 
cutting down several young spruce pines, and 
stripping off the smaller and softer branches, 
which we strewed all over the tent, arranging 
them as smoothly as we could. On this we spread 
ovr blankets, and thus our bed was made. ‘Those 
who have never tried a couch of spruce-pine, may 
talk of the luxury of a patent-travelling-elastic- 
gum-air-bed, or the sweet consolation of a steel- 
spring sofa, or newly invented easy chair, but for 
real comfort none of these can be compared to the 
rude couch we then made for ourselves. It was 
as elastic as any of the inventions of luxury, and 
the agreeable fragrance of the wood lent addition- 
al charms to it as a place of repose. 

While the Indians had been engaged in build- 
ing our house, Capt. W. and the Canadian had not 
been idle. They had erected our kitchen, which 
consisted of a narrow strip of ground a few paces 
from the tent, and immediately in front of it, from 
which they had pulled up all the weeds. Two 
stakes were driven into the ground, and a poce 
laid across them to hold our caldron,—for our 
cooking utensil was a caldron rather than a ket- 
tle, though either name might be indifferently ap- 
plied to it. Dry chips and sticks had been collec- 
ted and arranged so as to be ready for igniting, 
and every thing was prepared for the display of 
our cooking talents, when I returned with the In- 
dians from the forest, after the completion of our 
Jabors. ‘The fire was soon kindled, the spark be- 
ing obtained by the friction of two specie: of wood. 
] had often heard of this mode of producing fire, 
and had listened to the account with a species of 
incvedulous belief, but this was the first time that 
J had an opportunity of witnessing the operation. 
Some hard wood and some touch-wood, or rotten 
weed, being taken, they are rubbed together till a 
spark is elicited, v hich, by blowing upon it, is ea- 
sily increased into a flame. 

Our iseal was scon cooked, and with much 
greater rapidity despatched. Coffee, to be drunk 
out of tin cups,—a slice of ham, and a couple of 
ship biscuits, formed the supper of Capt. W. and 
myself. The Indians and the Canadian regaled 
themselves upon the soup made from their soup- 
cakes. We were fortunate in obtaining milk for 
our coffee, contrary to our expectations, for we 
found a cow in the woods, probably belonging to 
the owner of the barn and shanty, and from her 
we helped ourselves. I gained the gocd will, and 
even attachment, of our three Indians, by two 
very simple manwuvres. I had dropped my clasp- 
knife with which I was eating my ham and soaked 
biscuit, and Lemars, plucking his scalping-knife 
from his belt, offered it to me. I accepted it at 
once, and used it without hesitation, though it cer- 
tainly did not add a higher relish to my mess, 
when I was informed by Lemars that it had scalp- 


ed twelve Americans in the last war. I gave no 
outward or visible indications of my repugnance, 
and the readiness with which I accepted and em- 
ployed it, removed all the jealousy which my for- 
mer reflections might have excited in the suspi- 
cious mind of the Indian. My other mancuvre 
was equally effective,—it was to take a few spoon- 
fuls of the Indians‘ soup, which was nauseous 
enough to my taste, and forcibly reminded me of 
the Spartan black broth. But the ease with which 
I pretended to familiarize inyself with their man- 
ners and customs, was regarded by the Indians as 
a token of good-fe'lowship; and having in this way 
once shared in their meal, they considered them- 
selves as in a certain measure bound to me, and 
they proved to me afterwards their sincerity and 
their willingness to render me any service in 
their power. 

The time after supper we spent in easy chit- 
chat, listening principally to the anecdotes and 
stories which the Indians told us, all concerning 
their tribe or their village. There was none of 
that taciturnity usually attributed to Indians; for 
the truth is, that when among whites, without en- 
tertaining or having ground for any suspicions, 
they are the most loquacious race of men I have 
ever met with. They gave us interesting histori- 
cal anecdotes concerning the American campaign 
in Canada,—-stories of the ancient renown of the 
Hurons,—and still older traditions, which Jest 
themselves in the obscurity of time. We had racy 
tales of different visiters who had gone out to Lo- 
rette to see them in their settlement; individual 
peculiarities were as nicely discriminated, and hit 
off with as broad a humor, as could be found in 
the most experienced teller of stories. Tales of 
village scandal—the intrigues of squaws,—the 
nightly visits of sundry brothers of the tribe to 
the fire-water,—were recounted; and though in 
bad French, with an epigrammatic point which 
the successful writer of a Parisian vaudeville 
might envy. 

In this way we whiled away the time till eight 
o’clock, when we lay down on our spruce beds to 
sleep; a single blanket under, anda single blanket 
over us. We had hardly clesed our eyes, howe- 
ver, before we heard the roaring of the wind 
through the woods, as if a storm were coming up. 
Before long we heard from time to time the crash 
of falling trees, and our humble edifice was vio- 
lently shaken by the gale. We lay quietly, how- 
ever, knowing that the distance from our tent to 
the forest was such as to shelter us from the vio- 
Jence of the storm, without exposing us to any 
danger from falling branches or trecs. But the 
wind suddenly veered round and blew from a near- 
ly opposite quarter. ‘The smoke from our fire was 
driven in volumes into our tent. The Indians 
seemed indifferent to the change, but those of us 
who had been accustomed to better accommoda- 








tions, found ourselves grievcusly annoyed. We 
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remained for some time without making any effort 
to relieve ourselves, hoping and supposing that 
the wind would change again, and leave us once 
more free from smoke. We were disappointed— 
and being no longer able to endure the discomfort, 
Capt. W.and myself sallied out with the intention 
of seeking shelter in the [rishman’s shanty, or in 
his barn. The night was now pitchy dark; we 
contrived, however, by the glimmering light which 
our fire threw around, to find our way across the 
brook, and we then struck at random across the 
ground, in what we supposed the direction of the 
barn. Wearrived at our destination without ac- 
cident; and finding an entrance into the loft and 
plenty of hay init, we preferred trying our fortune 
on a hay-bed to the uncertain accommodations of 
an Irishman’s shanty. By dint of many efforts 
we clambered up the side of the barn, and found 
our way into the loft. When we arrived at our 
dormitory of perilous elevation, we found it open 
at both ends, with many interstices and awkward 
holes in the shingling. The hay had been thrown 
up in bundles, and was lying “all in hills and hol- 
lows,” in consequence of which we were obliged 
to twist our bodies into all manner of inconvenient 
postures, so as to adapt ourselves to the different 
irregularities. The wind, chill and frosty even in 
August, came whistling through the open end of 
the loft, and blew over us, thus administering a 
bath of cold air by no means welcome. Still, with 
all its discomforts, our berth in the loft was more 
endurable than in our tent, with the smoke pour- 
ing into our eyes. A few light jokes passed be- 
tween us on our improved accommodations, and, 
despite of all annoyances, we were asleep beiore 
many minutes had elapsed. 

Early next morning I was awaked with a noise 
as of a falling body, and starting up from my 
slumbers was greeted with a severe blow on the 
forehead from the roof of the barn, against which 
in my haste I had struck my head. Having re- 
covered from the shock, I noticed the abstraction 
of a large quantity of hay, and the absence of my 
bed-fellow, Capt. W.; but on putting my head out 
of the Joft, I soon recognized all that was missing. 
My friend had fallen out of the loft, carrying 
along with him several bundles of hay, which 
broke his fall; he might otherwise have suffered 
severely, forthe height from which he had fallen 
was about fifteen feet, and the two hundred and 
odd pounds of flesh which he carried about him, 
would have given him a most unpleasant practical 
Jesson on the subject of vis inertie. 

It was now between three and four o’clock, and 
the darkness was just beginning to melt into the 
gray dawn;—there was a slight drizzling rain, but 
the wind had lulled, and we resolved, instead of 
mounting to our loft again, to make the best of our 
way back to our camp. In doing this, however, 
we were attracted to the shanty by a bright fire, 
and as we were cold from our long exposure to 








the night-air, we turned our steps towards the 
genial warmth. We found the flames streaming 
up in the middie of a very ricketty building, from 
the unhewn logs that were blazing there. The 
smoke effected its escape through a Jarze aper- 
ture, which was left in the centre of the roof. The 
Irshman was lying in one corner,—his horse, a 
poor and half-starved Rosinante, took another,— 
and the remaining two served as a store-house and 
harness room. As soon as we were thoroughly 
warmed, we left the Irishman “alone in his glo- 
ry,’ and turned to the camp. The dim and misty 
light deceived me,‘and I lost ny way in the wheat 
patch. Many an awkward blow and fall I got 
from the stumps of trees, which were nearly as 
plentiful as the ears of wheat; but I reached in 
safety the tent, where Capt. W. had arrived before 
me,—and thus, with the second morning, ended 
my first day in the woods of Canada. 
G. Frepericxk Hormes. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 





HORACE, EPODE XV. 


“NOX ERAT, ET COELO FULGEBAT LUNA SERENO.” 


’T was night, and through the sky serene 

The moon sailed on in glorious sheen, 
While lesser lights grew pale; 

When you, within these arms reclining, 

Love’s image in your dark eye shining, 
Breathed your enamor’d tale. 


“While the gaunt wolves the flocks devour, 
While lowering storms their fury pour 
Upon the madden’d sea; 
While Pheebus, ever fair and young, 
Shall boast his unshorn locks,—so long 
I'll love, and love but thee.” 


Ah! faithless, can you now recal 

The warmth with which you promis’d all 
That I had dared to claim; 

You vowed—but not to me alone— 

Love will'avenge his slighted throne, 
And violated name. 


You swore, and called the powers of heaven, 
To sanction hopes ne’er to be riven 

While flowed life’s changeful stream; 
Forgotten all and worthless now, 
The warm caress and warmer vow 

Have vanished like a dream. 


Yet think not, girl, the heart you’ve torn, 

Shall, bleeding still, endure your scorn, 
In hopeless constancy; 

Nor starting tear, nor cypress bough, 

Shall dim my eye or shade my brow— 
No puling boy am I! 


And you! your godship of to-day, 
Enjoy, fond fool, while yet you may, 
Your transitory reign !— 
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You mock my wrongs, extol your power, 
And boast the love won in an hour,— 
True !—in an hour ’twill vane. 


Though beauty, wealth and youth combine, 
Your cause to grace, she’ll all resign 
Untasted sweets to quaff; 
For other youths her toils she’ll spread, 
You in your turn will curse the jade, 
And Lin turn will laugh. 





THE FALLEN ANGEL. 
A VISION. 

I stept, and lo! a dusky cloud fell and over- 
shadowed my eyes—I turned on my couch, 
endeavoring « motion to dispel that twilight 
which haunts the dreamer’s eye.—’T was vain. 
I had a frint perception of that agony we expe- 
rience, when an heavy and torpid weight lies 
upon our bosom, which the paralysis of sleep 
prevents us from removing. The sensation did 
not long continue, and the darkness of the sur- 
rounding sphere was soon exchanged for a flash 
of light whose brilliancy none save a celestial 
band could have formed. Amid the radiancy | 

ereeived a white and shadowy figure as distinct- 
y as that which met the eyes of the captive Jews 
through the furnace flames. His focus was one 
continued sheet of wavy light, combining, amid 
the uncertain motions of cloudy eriness, the 
beauty of the spiritual, with the distinctness of 
the human form.—His locks, loosely depending, 
were of that richest auburn, which surpassed any 
earthly hue, and glowed with a golden light, as 
though dyed in the sunbeam, they still possessed 
the power of creating an halo amid the twilight 
of the dreamer and the darkness of his chamber. 
The vestments of the figure were whiter than the 
fuller’s art could boast; and as | gazed, my ex- 
cited fancy painted them as the fading rack which 
hovers round the moon, and shades her brillian- 
cy with that reposing light, which the intoxicated 
lover seeks as a refuge from the fulness of her 
glory. The light which surrounded the figure 
was gradually mellowed down to a softer shade, 
and strains of voices modulated by harpings 
which guide the revolutions of the stars, and 
peal a last farewell to the declining sun, rising in 
one delicious swell, seemed an holy prelude to 
the voice which issued from the form of the spirit. 
Thou hast heard of Paradise? inquired the 
form.—I forget my reply; events more durably 
than words impressing the dreamer. Man has 
been forever banished thence, continued the 
voice, but the mercy of the Supreme stiil suffers 
him to wander on the confines of the garden to 
inhale the odor of plants he dare never pluck 
again; to hear the distant murmurof the streams 
whose purity his sin and disobedience have con- 
taminated; to gaze upon the fruits whose beauty 
and taste the fatal apple has poisoned and with- 
ered; and to hear the matin of the feathered 
songsters who droop their wings in mournful si- 
lence as they pass the ruin of Eden’s bower. 
The voice paused for a moment, and a smile of 
sweetness played on the spirits lip, like the first 
moving beam upon the mountain top..—The 











form continued—Man has fallen, and the frailty 
of his nature merits even a double tribute of 
pity, from the memory that angels have fallen 
by the strength of earthly passion, the impulse 
of earthly aspirations, and ambition to emulate 
the power and divinity of the Supreme. How 
slight the penaities of human error, banishment 
from Paradise and fulfilment of the primal curse, 
when we turn to the downfall of angels. Their 
Paradise darkened by the wrath of the Supreme, 
the course of the wheeling orbs suspended by the 
absence of the ministering and guiding hand; 
the page of their pure and praising converse 
stained with the tear of human passion; their 
harps of praise and glory no longer pealing the 
anthem of adoration, but echoing to the sweep- 
ing mind the inelancholy tale of perverted na- 
ture, the inutility of remorse, and the despair 
of restoration. Who, continued the voice, can 
ponder on such a iil as this, and feel even the 
interest of seiiishness claim a tear for human 
suflering, when not an angel’s eye but yields to 
the weakness of humanity, not an angel’s lip but 
cries—“How art thou fallen, Luciler, son of the 
morning !”—A vague and indefiniie sense per- 
vaded my frame, | knew not where 1 was, and 
was scarcely conscious what! heard; my breath 
was suspended, my eyes were fixed; I felt my- 
self in the presence of a being as superior to 
my nature,as God to that of anangel. The lonel 
sympathy which the spirit expressed in behalf of 
his fallen nature, concentred every sense in admi- 
ration; and left me speechless and languid.— 
Worlds would I have given to have started from 
my couch and worshipped him; but that incubus 
of sense which never fails to brood upon the 
dreamer, stimulating the desire, and paralyzing 
the power of resistance, subdued me. and I lay 
motionless.— Rise from thy dream, said the voice, 
Look on a fallen spirit, and hear his tale-— ome 
have attempted the throne of the Almighty, but 
the thunderings, lightnings and voices which 
issued thence, have withered the hand of' the 
rebel, and shivered his sword.—Some have 
spread disaffection through the loyal bands of 
spirits, have changed their worship to jealousy, 
and the repose of contentment to the tortures of 
ambition ;—others abjuring the purity o! spiritual 
intercourse have bound themselves with the ties 
of earth, and the interests, hopes, and fears of 
its daughters—all have erred, and all have fal- 
len.—Lucifer has gone down to the guiph for- 
ever.— Trains of stars have marked his path, and 
burned in his wake.—Follow me, said the spirit. 
The injunction seemed to act upon my exhausted 
frame with omnipotence.—The cloud vanished 
from mine eyes, and the path stood bright and 
clear before me. 
* * * * * * 

A power of more than mortal speed accelera- 
ted my progress.—We passed through a spa- 
cious and continuous grove—fruit and fragrance 
tempted the senses on every side, and the natu- 
ral bower above our heads, sheltered us from the 
beam of the declining sun, whose amber tinge 
mellowed the enamel of the foliage. Numberless 
spirits of the happy reclined beneath its shade; 
the melody of the streams deepened by the 
cadence of their harps.—T his is Elysium, said the 
spirit—Immortal are they who repose in its 
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shade. Vapoury and transparent clouds floated 
at the feet of each seraph, as chariots to walt 
him on the discharze of missions—a dim but 
consecrating lizht shed its richness on the scene ; 
so pure and so.tened that while it delighted the 
eye, it reposed the spirit, and chains of stars 
which linked the waving trees tozether, glowed 
upoa the forms of the reclining spirits.—Haste 
and follow me, continued the voice.—None but a 
purified heart, dare sweep the lyre of an Elysian 
spirit, or sully its strains with the impurity of an 
elemental soul_—Look—the scene has already 
changed. A moment convinced me of the me- 
lancholy truth of these words.—I was, alas! 
beyond the confines of Paradise. The beauty 
aid fragrance of its flowers had fled; the hymn 
of spirits had subsi.led to silence; the sun had 
already gone down in darkness; a deep and 
misty gloom now veiled my eyes, dissonance and 
murimer fell upon my ears, and my heart sunk 
within, as the gate of E.len closed behind us. 
Darkness was above,around; and the only light 
which flashed upon the cloudy form of my guide 
issued from the flaming sword, which waved tri- 
umphantly upen the walls of the deserted gar- 

en. 

Bright spirit, whither wouldest thou lead me? 
I cried. Canst thou doubt the fidelity of an 
angel? rejoined the form. I was silent, obeyed, 
and followed.—The fall, continued the voice, 
has extended even beyond the garden. The 
orbs of heaven are dark above us, the plants of 
earth are withered, the rivers are dried, the bird 
has forzot his lay.—Ruin, silence, and desola- 
tion, usurp the abole of human happiness, the 
perfect creation of the Eternal, and the temple 
of his glory.—The fallen spirits rise mighty 
from ie gulph into which they have been 
plunged to recount their tales, and wake their 
harps to the strains of repentance and supplica- 
tion for mercy. Follew me—and thou shalt 
hear. We passed oa ia speed and silence, nor 
lonz was the period ere ovr silence was broken 
by a distant sound which floxted tremulously on 
the air. Thou must be, said the spirit, invisible 
as the one who guides thee.—A cloud enveloped 
me, and we paused at length before a bower 
ruined, desolate, and blasted—Even the ama- 
ranth, emblem of eternal blooi, was faded here. 
The inmates of the bower accorded with its 
desolation.— Within sate two fallea spirits—sor- 
row, shame and remorse were stamped upon 
their brow.—Their heads were drovped in si- 
lence, their haloes were extinguished, and their 
wings were foided, as in the consciousness of 
forfeited divinity.—By their sides lay their neg- 
lected harps, tuneless, responseless.—Raphael, 
said his companion, the sun’s !nst ray has sunk ; 
the stilly darkness of the night has succeeded ; 
now is the hour for thy tale. To recount our 
crimes, replied Raphael, is but to trace our high 
an.l subtle nature in collision with the rude beings 
of earth.—Yet, if the wound must bleed afresh, 
coatinued Raphael, the adder cannot bite too 
soon. He paused—a tear fell from him. He 
dashed it aside, and commenced the tale. Fal- 
len brother, thou hast seen me weep, said Ra- 
phael. Never strikes memory her sad and painful 
chord but tears flow obedient to her strain—as in 
the stilly hour of night I have kept my alternate 








vigil by the flaming sword, a discontent with my 
high and perfect nature ; a curiosity to leave the 
realms of spirits and penetrate the shades of 
earth and mysteries of mortal beings, have bro- 
ken the repose ofa spirit,once bright and happy ; 
I have felt rebellion and murmur agaiust the 
High One steal through me, and anxious still to 
enjoy the conditions of spiritual existence, as to 
preserve my allegiance inviolate, | have impa- 
tiently seized my harp, whose metancholy but 
stimulated feelings | sought to suppress.—1 well 
remember, alas! the last night | enjoyed the 
perfection of a spirit—l flung down my harp, 
whose sweetness had lured me with the wiles of 
a serpent; I cast one look of remembrance upon 
the paradise 1 was leaving; Azza the seraph 
relieved my watch; and my wings already un- 
folded, my flight was directed along the earth. 
The gray and dubious twilight of the morning 
had at length burst from the lines of the sever- 
ing clouds; andas with an angel’s ken | glanced 
upon the varied pageants of the feelings and 
interests of life,a keen and painful sadness sunk 
upon my spirit, as recollection bore me back to 
the light and repose of the heaven I had volun- 
tarily relinquished.—The scene was lovely, but 
where was the enamel of undying verdure, or 
the immortal principle which ruled both spirit 
and flower above; it was not here. Andas Il 
rested beneath a tree, the decay of earthly 
beauty fell upon me, with the power of an aven- 
ging spirit; a rose was at my foot, the canker 
had already furrowed its leaves, and deadened 
its hues; and while [ gazed it drooped, withered, 
and fell from its stalk. A trifle as this fell upon 
my apostate spirit, with a paralyzing power, 
which in its moment of purity and innocence it 
would have despised and conquered. A burning 
tear dropped upon my cheek—oh! how burning 
must it have been, when it was the first my na- 
ture ever knew or shed; it was the collision of 
earth and spirit, the memento of my fall; the 
tear of an angel on the bier of his sacied allegi- 
ance, and extinguished glory.—I had not long 
remained thus, continued Raphael, when notes 
so sweet, as to revive the harmonies of heaven, 
broke on mine ear, and burst the trance of con- 
templative sadness into which I had fallen. I 
started from my mood, and as they undulated 
upon the breeze, so exquisite weré they, I al- 
most feared detection, deeming a brother spirit 
must be near. Suspense was, however, remo- 
ved by the approach of the lonely minstrel, 
whose strains were indeed a feeble prelude to 
the beauty which could ensure even an angel’s 
vision. Oh! my Aranthé, exclaimed Raphael, 
in a tone of recollective bitterness; heavenliest 
of the daughters of earth; would I had never 
heard or seen thee! Yet, he contiuued, the 
error of Eve was palliated by the loveliness of 
the fruit—She burst upon me like the first of 
womankind upon Adam; she left me mute in 
wonder ; the poison of earthly feeling and aliena- 
ted purity thrilled already through my frame, 
and remembrance of the Creator was merged 
in the idolatry of his handywork.—Brother, my 
converse has been only with angels perfect in 
form, as pure in spirit—But here I gazed upon 
a mortal—so aéry did she seem, a touch might 
have dissolved the charm.—Are there not Peris 
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upon earth, whose mould is so subtle and refined, 
their food is the fragrance of flowers, and they 
wither when the sun withdraws his beam.— 
Aranthé held a kindred natare—a child of air 
and light; whom air could not make more pure 
or delicate, and light could not brighten or adorn. 
But why, continued Raphael, why open the 
wound remembrance probes, and repentance 
embitters.—I approached Aranthé, and _ relin- 
quishing the radiancy of angelic form, I still 
retained its beauty and pertection.—She was 
already seated upon the bank of a stream; and 
as I stood by her side, 1 heard a sigh quiver 
upon her lip.—Maiden, I said, disclosing mysell, 
is sorrow the companion of a daugliter of earth ? 
The reply to my question was not in words, but 
a gaze expressive of curiosity and admiration. 
The sigh was exchanged for a smile, as in 
speechless wonder she surveyed me, and, after 
a pause, the reply she made sufficiently evinced 
her belief that the questioner was of an higher 
sphere than that he trod.—Fairest of youth, said 
Aranthé, turning her eloquent and lustrous eyes 
upon me; bliss unalloyed either by corrosion of 
feeling or change of accident is the lot alone of 
a spirit, while humanity but fulfils its destiny in 
the portion of sighs and tears. How knowest 
thou, maiden, I replied the lot of spirits, and the 
happiness of Heaven? When night flings her 
shady mantle on the earth, replied Aranthe, [ 
have but to look upon the myriad witnesses 
which light the infinitude of ethereal space, elo- 
quent in light, and beautiful in silence; on the 
fleecy clouds which veil the pearly moon, and 
sweep the spangled vault like barks of spirits 
jowirneying to Paradise.—l have but to look on 
these, continued the maiden; the placidity of her 
countenance, and the extension of her snowy 
arm, the silent witnesses of her purity and fer- 
vor; and they speak the power of the Creator, 
the brightnessof the realms they wander through 
and illume, the repose of spirits pure and peace- 
ful as the eternal stars; the elevation of their 
worship, and the harmony of their existence. 
Her words, chaste and devoted as ever uttered 
by a seraph’s lip, fell on me with the withering 
power of rebuke.—The heaven, the stars, the 
eternal harmony of spiritual life, rushed upon 
my memory in the faded colouring and extin- 
guished beauty of a forfeited Paradise, and as I 
gazed upon Aranthe, chained by her eloquence 
and beauty, a spirit seemed to whisper in mine 
ear, “Erring brother, Lucifer has fallen.—-Be- 
ware—the gate of Eden is not closed forever.” 
The voice of mercy was, however, drowned in 
the struggle of internal feeling.—Daughter of 
earth, 1 exclaimed, thou hast gazed upon heaven, 
and worshipped its starry beauty; thou hast 
never seen the perfect and stainless forms of 
those who guide the wheeling orbs with hymns 
of praise, the echoes of the Eternal’s voice. I 
have never seen the Almighty’s dwelling-place, 
replied Aranthé; my thoughts have wandered 
there in humility and worship, but darkness has 
been their reward, and uncertainty their conjec- 
ture. Every word she uttered was a new sting 
in the bosom of my rebellious spirit—She had 
soared in the adoration of thought to the abode 
of eternity. But [—I—alas! already how fal- 
len! had left that heaven for earth.—Eternity 





had been sacrificed to the interests of time, 
spirit to the grossness of earthly feeling, the 
smile of an angel to the wrinkle and the tear of 
earthly sorrow, and the praise of the Omnipotent 
to the adoration of his handywork.—Maiden, I 
said, thou hast never seen a spirit, or the efful- 
gence of his glory. The wealth of carth, of 
hope and life,exclaimed Aranthé impassionately, 
were to me as the grain in the balance, could I 
but see the image of the Eternal, or the bright- 
ness of his ministers. Inthe moment as I gazed 
upon the lovely flush of Aranthé, as 1 thrilled 
with all the devotion mortals term Jove, which 
even now glowed intensely within me; J felt 
myself no longer spirit ; the worm had already 
consumed the leaf, and was preying on the root; 
the fruit was plucked, and Aranthe unwittingly 
presented it to my lip.—Raphael declined his 
head; seized his harp, and striking a few pen- 
sive but passionate chords, dashed it from him 
and resumed. 

Snared in the spells of the enchantress, I still 
hoped that the devotedness of returning faith 
would redeem me from the load of an earthly 
condition; and while I reflected on the mercy of 
the Eternal and the song which angels hymn 
over one earthly sinner that repenteth, I hoped 
such mercy might be extended to an erring bro- 
ther: and that future worship and allegiance 
might yet atone for frailty, disobedience and re- 
bellion.—But while I gazed upon Aranthé the 
struggle was vain, as the recovery of the exis- 
tence I had bartered. Maiden, 1 must leave 
thee, I cried. Whither, oh, whither wouldest 
thou go? replied Aranthée. Ask me not, | an- 
swered—'tis time that we should part.—The 
shades of twilight are even now sweeping over 
the earth—the spirit’s vigil. The words died 
upon my lips, as the recollection of my duty 
betrayed me into an involuntary disclosure. 
Fairest of the sons of earth, said Aranthé, ga- 
zing on me in wonder, what hast thou to do 
with spirits?—the great mother of all would 
mourn did the clouds claim thee as their own. 
No more—no more, | cried, as thick and burning 
like the heat of the desert, the memory of heaven 
and the sense of guilt swept through me.—No 
more—meet me on the morrow, | cried. Meet 
thee? rejoined Aranthé, with a constancy and 
devotion which were yet to be her destroyers ; 
I will weep and watch for thy return. I seized 
her hand, the tear of humanity fell upon it: a 


cloud dimned her vision, and— 
* * * * * * 





Iwas already in my flight to Paradise, to resume 
my vigil among the seraphim by the flaming 
sword.—Heavy masses of cloud deformed and 
darkened the heaven; the thunder rolled wildly 
above me; and every peal smote upon my guilty 
sense as the voice of God through the sepulchre 
of my fallen glory.— Yes, my brother, the tumult 
of the outward world, but faintly imaged the 
strife of my spiritual being, when first the ties of 
earthly passion bound the angel, and withered 
his purity.— The lightning flashed vividly around, 
and as it dazzled me, I felt that though the Eter- 
nal had hitherto used against the pride and per- 
ishable monuments of man, its bright and deadly 
force. now singled me, a once loyal spirit, for its 
victim.—I gazed upon the pate as I passed the 
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gate of Paradise, and conscience, (for guilt had 
now identified me with the feelings and suffer- 
ings of humanity,) told me that its flames burned 
brighter for the outlawed, disobedient spirit.— 
The tempest had passed away, but its subsiding 
echoes still rolled within me.—As I entered, 
Azra passed me in silence—a frown, | thought, 
had settled on his brow, for the sense of guilt 
and shame imparts a vivid power to the self- 
accusing spirit, and while it is stamped upon our 
heart, we deem it marked upon our brows, the 
betrayer of our feelings, and the contempt of the 
gazer.—lI commenced my vigil, and endeavor- 
ing to recant the vows of apostacy which I had 
partially made, I seized a harp which hung 
upon a tree, and swept its chords with my even- 
ing hymn of praise and worship.—The strings 
severed in my touch; the strain died away intoa 
silence that accused me; I felt that Paradise re- 
echoed my guilt and downfall, and the expiration 
of harmony imaged the dissolution of my spiri- 
tual ties.—A dim and cloudy vision fell updén me, 
I scarcely knew the current of my thoughts, but 
feeling, mortal feeling was quick and vivid within 
me—Arantheé was still my dream; her timidity 
expanding into confidence, like the bud of spring 
into the womanhood of summer; the tenderness 
and fervor of her heart struggling with the native 
bashfulness which concealed them.—The har- 
pings of my brethren fell not on me with wonted 
celestial sweetness ; my vigil was no longer be- 
guiled by the aspirations of devoted feeling; 
earth and the memory of Aranthé clung to the 
last relic of my nature, the harp of my worship 
had broken in my touch; the flower of my purity 
was faded in its hues, and the storm was scat- 
tering it leaf after leaf.——So passed the night 
in a wild, indefinite struggle between the recol- 
lection of Aranthé, and the abode I was about 
to relinquish for her loveliness, devotion and 
faith.—Maker of all things, exclaimed Raphael 
in a tone of anguish and despair, thou alone 
canst know my tortures, the retributions of thy 
just and insulted power. 

On with thy tale, Raphael, said the fallen 
spirit who sate by his side. 

Burning were the tears, fallen brother, resu- 
med Raphael, did I recount the progress of pas- 
sion, the graduated decline from my high and 
blissful condition, the remorse which wasted me 
as gazing upon Aranthé, I thrilled with the elo- 
quence of earthly feeling, while memory told me 
I was stilla child of heaven. .* * = * 

At the close of a gloomy night my flight was 
winged again for earth, and the rising sun be- 
held woman and the spirit by the water’s side.— 
Why, why wilt thou thus often leave me, cried 
Aranthé, twining her arms around me. Ivy 
clasping the moral ruin. Thy voice is sweeter 
than the sons of earth can boast, and while it 
soothes me in thy presence, its memory turns to 
tears when thou art gone.—Speak, speak—why 
is this ?—I love thee, and, oh! could I die, might 
this be my resting place.—Aranthé fell upon my 
bosom; no rest was there for the bird that sought 
its shelter; it heaved, it throbbed as struggling 
between the recollections of heaven and the 
temptations of earth; thick and heavy drops suf- 
fused my brow, choaked and suffocated was my 
voice, and asI gazed upon the senseless burthen 

VOL. It. 





I was dragging to perdition, a tear, an angel’s 
tear, fell upon the cheek of Aranthe, and conse- 
crated her grief— Wouldst thou hear the truth? 
I said. 1 would hear thee speak, replied Aranthé. 
Let me hear thee but once, were it even to crush 
the heart whose feelings are thy sacrifice, or 
quench the beam thy presence has flung around 
it. The darkness of an extinguished sun will 
fall upon thy soul, Aranthé, should I tell thee my 
being, its abode and origin; the elements would 
roll above us, and the earth tremble where we 
stand ; the stars would faintly glimmer; the tomb 
would be our altar, and its palpable darkness 
our bridal light, did I speak my mystery, my 
high and irrevocable fate. 1 tremble not, cried 
Aranthé, with a rashness which sealed my fall, 
and spoke her devotion. Element hath no pow- 
er, earth no danger, nor the grave a terror ; its 
darkness would be to me as twilight, wert thou 
still by my side, or thy faith pure and lasting as 
my own. Passion wrought within me with a 
deadly and prostrating force; I loved her, loved 
her as I clasped her; with the fervency of man, 
and the purity of spirit—My sun had set even 
now in cloud and tempest; and the wanderer 
was lost in the mazes of its darkness. 
* * * * * a 

Aranthé, look on yon silver moon, I exclaim- 
ed, as the orb burst from encircling clouds, like 
a bride from her chamber. Look on yon moon; 
not a rack floats upon her silvered wake, but is 
guided by my breath,—not a ray but emanates 
{from spiritual essence, wafted by our guidance 
to earth, like the bolt from the hand of the thun- 
derer. Talk not of spirits, replied the devoted 
maiden, as she clung to me; Iam happy, too hap- 
Py with earth; wert thou the only plant that 

oomed within its bower,—thy voice the only 
zephyr that woke its music, and bore fragrance 
on its wings. Earthis my home,—my mother; 
heaven and its God, my wonder and worship. 
God! what a strife swept through my blasted 
spirit—what deep and burning wounds were 
dealt in every word. She worshipped me with 
the madness of idolatry ; and I, powerless, lost 
and fallen, while I heard the prayer, stooped 
from the altar, raised the offerings and kissed 
them. Yes, she loved me; the error was mine, 
and with the precipitate recklessness of crime, I 
added one more link to the chain which already 
bound and consumed me,—/J loved her, and des- 
troyed her. Aranthé, thy tomb is already dug, 
continued Raphael,—and though syrens could 
not charm the worm from his task of decay, let 
the tear of passion and repentance moisten the 
cypress which shades thy pillow. Maiden, I 
cried, beware! A thick and stormy cloud has 
obscured the moon,—wrath is above us. Be- 
ware, I exclaimed, as around us the tempest roll- 
edits deep and solemn murmurs. Cloud after 
cloud darkened the expanse; and the desultor 
flashes which lit the thick and sullen masses, fell 
like the eye of the Omnipotent, withering the 
beauty of earth for the crime of him who pollu- 
ted it. I look upon these dark, advancing clouds, 
cried Aranthé, clinging to me; I have but to turn 
to thee, and all is light; I hear the deadly march 
of the avenging thunder as it quivers the earth 
beneath us; I have but to sink upon thy bosom 
and all is calm as an infant’s sleep.—Speak, let 
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the storm rave as it will: thy voice, like the mer- 
maid’s, sounds sweeter, for the tempest it stills 
and consecrates. Herarms were twined around 
me; her head was on my throbbing breast; and 
her tresses, as they yielded to the blast, waved 
like the banners of its power and triumph. Pas- 
sion was within me; its word quivered and died 
upon my lip like the last glimmer of an extin- 
guished orb. 
* * * * * * 

Bride of perdition, thou art mine—mine by 
the sob which sinks upon my breast—a bruised 
flower on its scorching soil;—mine by these arms 
that lock a ruin in their grasp;—mine by the 
faith and loveliness which have dimmed for me 
every bright light in Paradise--which have given 
the undying glow of eternity to the evanescent 
beauty of earth—have turned the spirit to the 
mortal, and his worship to passion. Aranthé 
started from my heaving bosom, and gazed upon 
me wildly. 1 told thee thou wouldst tremble, 
did truth unfold her mystery.—Hear the word. 
Darkness and terror are above; fear and trem- 
bling beneath. Thy hand—nay, gasp not. I 
will clasp thee to this burning heart, though 
death unlocked us, and his icy touch quenches 
the vow upon my lip.—See, the Avenger waves 
his sword above us, and the livid flash gives us 
even now the hues of death. Cling to me while 
yet thou art mine—one moment more, and— 
Aranthé—IJ am not of earth—a proud and diso- 
bedient spirit—F or thee the Supreme has been 
forgotten, and the lips which have hymned his 
praise are now defiled with the tones of mortal 
feeling. I knew it—knew it all, continued Ra- 
~— in that tone of bitterness when our feelings 

ave successfully boded the worst. Aranthé 
was senseless.—Her fragile form trembled as 
though she felt her destroyer’s doom must be her 
own; and yet she clung to him as though he 
were her saviour. Death and destruction were 
around us—no olive leat’ floated on the tempest 
for the wanderer. The last leaf was swept from 
the blighted stalk, and its expiring relic lived 
but to be crushed. 

The word had been spoken; the mask had fal- 
len from me; the high and ethereal nature of 
my being had been avowed; and while Aran- 
the clung to me, I felt its glory crumbling in her 
embrace. A moment passed—a moment of 
ceaseless gloom and terror. The elements hur- 
tled in the distance, and every peal above our 
guilty heads sounded like a summons before the 
throne of the Eternal. She started from my 
bosom where she had sunk in terror; she gazed 
upon me as intently as though the vital power 
had rallied to her vision its last resting place ; 
her eyes glistened in their tears, and their lustre 
fearfully shone as the lightning darted past us. 
Thou art no _— she wildly cried, though all 
too beautiful for earth, and a tenant truly meet 
for heaven, yet art thou not a spirit—That one 
word would wither the flower thy breath has 
fertilized, and thy tear refreshed.—And yet, she 
added, if thou be ofan holier sphere than earth, 
here, even here the chain we have forged must 
break forever.—I am hut mortal ; yet I would 
dare to follow thy radiant track; and the tie 
which earth forblds, Heaven might sanction, and 
spirits smile on while they weave it. Oh! what 





adim aud dizzy sense overwhelmed me, as she 
named that Heaven to which I dare never more 
return but with the sting of guilt and shame, as 
the altar of our happiness and re-union. Ban- 
ishment and anger muttered in the tempest; 
guilt, fear, remorse, and all the stern array of 
earthly feeling overpowered and subdued me; 
and I reeled beneath the lovely burthen I bore. 
The last fiat of my doom was already stamped. 
Kneel—kneel with me, exclaimed Aranthé, as 
she started from my embrace, and flung herself 
upon the earth, her hands locked in the agony of 
terror, and the earnestness of devotion. Oh! 
how her faith and elevated hope stung and re- 
buked me. Was an angel to be silent, while a 
daughter of earth was bent in prayer ?—My 
stubborn disobedience melted at the thought.— 
I bent in humility by her side, and the solemn 
thunder gave fearful answer to the outpourings 
of my bruised and guilty spirit. The tempest 
raged unabated, desolation in its track, and the 
might of Heaven for its leader; yet amid its 
tumult the tone of woman’s prayer rose like the 
last cry of a banished spirit ere he sinks in the 
pit forever. The hand of the Avenger was 
upon us.—A_ towering tree rose by our side— 
one flash more—its boughs were shrivelled—and 
its loftiness levelled with the earth. The mas- 
sive clouds, like columns of an air-piled temple, 
burst asunder, and the form of a spirit moved 
on through the chasm. Amid the infinite ex- 
panse of earth which met his glance, his frown 
was fixed on me alone. A sword of fire was in 
his hand.—Through the strife of the upper 
world, the spirit rode upon his chariot-cloud, 
calm, fearless, and unmoved. AsI gazed upon 
the thickening tempest, I thought my last dread 
hour of fear and guilt had passed; that the 
spirit who rode upon the clouds was sent upon 
his mission of doom to open the seals of judg- 
ment. Aranthé was still upon my bosom, and 
my distracted vision rested on the heaven, as it 
dreaded the advent of the Judge himself upon 
his sunlit throne; thousands of angels waiting 
on him, and tens of thousands ministering unto 
him. The spirit moved on and disappeared. 
The heaven had sunk to darkness, and the last 
echo of the distant thunder gave me hope the 
guilt and doom of Raphael were blotted out by 
the hand of Mercy; and now came the last and 
fearful sign, the consummating letter of my 
destiny. 
* 








* * * * * 


The orb of glory was erased by the very finger 
that writ itinthe sky. Brief and rapid was the 
peal which shook it from its starry throne.— 
Bright was the lustre its scintillations scattered 
as they fell, the remnants of my glory, the faded 
jewels in my diadem. While yet 1 stood upon 
earth, tranced in the embrace of its daughter, 
darkness had enveloped my radiant throne.— Jt 
fell. Aranthé, I cried, a crumbled world is at 
our feet; we tread upon its fragments. This 
spot is blasted for our sakes. Leave it—fly with 
me—as our, nature, hopes and fears now are 
one.—So let us fall. The maiden answered not. 
Helpless, terrified and senseless, she grasped 
and clung tome. With the wild and furious 
hope of despair, I bore my burthen from the 
spot where the last ray of my fallen world had 
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expired. But amid the wreck of the outer, what 
perception or feeling was secure in the inner 
world ?—The hope of mercy and forgiveness 
died within me; and as the anguish of guilt 
oured forth its last prayer, a bright and deadly 
ash burst upon our path.—The innocent was 
its aim.—Aranthé lay at my feet in ashes. Ma- 
ker of heaven and earth, 1 cried, I—I am the 
guilty one—the murderer of innocence and faith. 
In thy mercy be the doom of one the doom of 
both. It was notso. The abyss of the bottom- 
less pit, and the blackness of darkness for ever 
were retribution greater than the flash which 
made Aranthé ashes. 
* * * * * * 
The trump of doom rolled solemnly above ; 
sent its echoes through the caverns of earth. 
The gulph already yawned for me.—I shud- 
dered as | beheld the chained and fallen spirits ; 
Apollyon held the key of the bottomless pit. 


Epwarp MarTurin. 





SUNSET. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


*T1s Evening! and like a full urn, that had bubbled, 

Then suddenly sinks when the hearth-flame grows dead, 
£o ocean, recalling the billows that troubled 

The sand-beach, reposes upon his huge bed. 


While the day-star, on cloud after cloud, slow declining, 
Hangs its full, rayless orb o’er the deep’s briny flood ; 

Then like vessel in flames, on the horizon shining, 
Half dips in the far west its image of blood. 


The sky becomes changed from its morn’s early splendor ; 
Each sail seeks the swell of the zephyr, in vain ; 

The sea and the heavens their brizht tints surrender, 
To grey, dusky shadows, from twilight’s domain. 


In sympathy holy, my rapt soul is flying 
The turmoil that troubled the broad, garish day ; 
And something within me, to nature replying, 
Alternately seems to bless, suffer and pray. 


Tis darkness! save only where light is still swelling 
Through yon western portal, in floodings of gold ; 

While masses of clouds form a rich, tent-like dwelling, 
That veils the red fire-blaze, too bright to behold. 


The shadows, the breeze, and the billows of ocean, 
All speed in their course to this crimson arch high ; 
As if nature, in losing the mystic emotion 
Of sun-light, had nought left to do, but to die. 


Each atom of dust seeks that spot as a centre ; 
Each wave flings toward it its feathery brine ; 
And owning the impulse creation has lent her, 
My soul yields to tears, though no sorrow is mine. 


The splendor soon vanishes: lonely and solemn, 
My spirit now gropes in a dim, twilight land ; 

Till one thought springs up, like some glorious column, 
That casts its long shadow o’er deserts of sand. 


Sun! where is thy dwelling-place ?—Globe unenlighten’d ! — 
Clouds, winds and the foaming sea,—atoms of dust, — 

And thon, mine own frame, with the soul-lamp still brighten’d— 
To what are ye tending ?—in whom do ye trust ? 


To thee, thou great God !—Yonder sun sunk in glory, 
Faint spark from thy presence ! - dawn,—midnight,—man’s 
soul, — 
Life’s ebb and its flow, - all repeat the same story ; 
This ocean of being finds in Thee its whole. 


Mary E. Lee. 
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“It isof the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, as well as men; and 
yeaa necessary) duing sharpest justice on them as malefactors."*— 
Milton, 





STERLING'S POEMS.* 


THESE poems come to us recommended in rather 
higher terms than are commonly bestowed upon the 
minor poets of a nation. We are not prepared to re- 
cognise them as entirely deserved. Mr. Sterling is, 
or was, a Scottish clergyman. He has latterly left the 
sacred desk to officiate at that of letters and philoso- 
phy. We doubt if the change is a fortunate one, 
speaking of mere worldly results. Undoubtedly, he 
is a clever man—such a Magazine contributor as 
you will be sure will always give you a respectable 
article, free from follies, and from many faults, sen- 
sible and tolerably graceful, fair and flowing—over 
which an indifferent reader will loiter without being 
conscious of fatigue. He will be equally uncon- 
scious of provocation—of that mental warming 
which we naturally expect to take place in a brain 
under the immediate spell of genius. Mr. Sterling 
has talent, but precious little, we would say, of that 
divine insanity which is called inspiration. He has 
no invention, and does not seem to have much en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps a constitutional coldness and 
timidity unfitted him forthe pulpit. The same cold- 
ness and timidity rather unfits him for the highest 
offices of poetry. We must do him the justice to 
say he does not attempt them. His subjects are 
usually simple enough, and handled without much 
pretension. He has none of the ambition of the ar- 
tist, and, seizing upon an ordinary event, he is satis- 
fied if he can clothe ordinary sentiments and histo- 
ries in a neat and smoothly flowing verse. His style 
cannot with justice be called simple, as it is diffuse . 
It lacks directness because of its verbosity. He 
makes too much of his staple, which, slender enough 
at the beginning, he draws out to a most inconsistent 
length. The Sexton’s Daughter, the longest poem 
in this collection, is obnoxious to this objection. It 
is a pleasing but saddening sketch in rustic life, 
sweetly told, calculated to subdue the sterner, and to 
elevate the purer feelings. Compressed within half 
its present limits it would have acquired in force 
what it lostin length. Perhaps, had it not originally 
appeared as a Magazine contribution, this compres- 
sion would have taken place. Periodical writing, 
in successive numbers, leads equally to haste and 
diffuseness. The rest of the poems bear the same 
characteristics with the Sexton’s Daughter. Occa. 
sionally, there is an effort to rise, but the constitu- 
ticnal coldness of the author’s muse soon discoura- 
ges the attempt, and it is never successful. What 
you may expect to meet with in Mr, Sterling’s wri- 
tings, is plain good sense, just views of ordinary ob- 
jects and eustomary duties, expressed with ease, if 





* The Poetical Works of John Sterling. Philadelphia, 1942. 
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not much melody, with a pleasing pensive tone which 
will be agreeable to the contemplative spirit. It is 
a mistake to speak of him in the same breath with 
Wordsworth. He is a contemplative poet, true, but 
not a profound one. There is one sort of contem- 
plation for the surface, and quite another for the 
depths,—a contemplation that lays bare, and another 
that only unveils. Here isa very fair and favorable 
specimen of Mr. Sterling’s verses. There is con- 
templation and moral,—we need not say, however, 
how little removed from the ordinary thinking, is the 
whole train of thoughts which it embodies. 
THE HUSBANDMAN. 


Earth, of man the bounteous mother, 
Feeds him still with corn and wine ; 

He who best would aid a brother, 
Shares with him these gifts divine. 


Many a wag 4 within her bosom 
Noiseless, hidden, works beneath ; 
Hence are seed, and leaf, and blossom, 
Golden ear and clustered wreath. 


These to swell with strength and beauty, 
Is the royal task of man ; 
Man’s a king, his throne is Duty, 
. Since his work on earth began. 


Bud and harvest, bloom and vintage, 
These, like man, are fruits of earth ; 

Stamped in clay, a heavenly mintage, 
All from dust receive their birth. 


Barn and mill, and wine-vat’s treasures, 
farthly goods for earthly lives, 

These are Nature’s ancient pleasures, 
These her child from her derives. 


What the dream, but vain rebelling, 
If from earth we sought to flee ? 
*Tis our stored and ample dwelling 

Tis from it the skies we see. 


Wind and frost, and hour and season, 
Land and water, sun and _ hade, 

Work with these, as bids thy reason, 
For they work thy toil to aid. 


Sow thy seed and reap in gladness! 
For man himself is all a seed ; 

Hope and hardship, joy and sadness, 
Slow the plant to ripeness lead. 





JEGRI SOMNIA. 


Some unknown friend has sent us this little vo- 
lume, containing the recreations, in verse, of an in- 
valid,—some fifty pages, in pamphlet form, and very 
meanly printed at Utica, State of New-York. In 
addition to the contents of the book as printed, we 
find numerous pieces of verse, evidently by the same 
hand, cut from newspapers and pasted at intervals 
throughout the volume. Though not published, the 
book is dedicated to the Hon. Joseph Story, with 
whom the writer claims a long intimacy from youth. 
The preface, which is entitled an “apology,” assures 
us that the contents of the volume are literally, as 
their title imports, the ‘“‘recreations of a sick room,” 
constituting for a long season of suffering and in- 
firmity almost the only intercourse between himself, 
his friends and the outer world. This fact alone 
would secure the writer from the asperity of criti- 
cism; but there is another which is conclusive pro- 
tection. ‘Te work is not published, only printed, for 
the satisfaction of friends. We have not the slightest 
clue to the authorship, but are not unwilling that we 
should be classed among those to whom the strains 


of the afflicted will not prove irksome,—who will 
hearken with indulgent ear to the murmurs of dis- 
tress, and find some music even in complaint, when 
it is poured from the over-burdened heart of suffer- 
ing humanity. Were we called upon to criticise, 
we might urge against much of this volume, that 
well known and fatal objection— 


*‘Medrocribus esse poetis, 
Non Dii, non homines,” &c. 


but the author seems to anticipate us, and in some 
degree to furnish an answer to the objection. He 
says in his “apology”—‘“He has lived long enough, 
and learned sufficient in the dear school of experi- 
ence to understand, that the human heart has many 
deep and diverse springs of sensation and of feeling, 
dependent as well upon its original conformation, as 
upon the circumstances and events of life which it 
may have been called to encounter. Common suf- 
ferings, as well in the breast of the savage as of the 
sage, usually produce common sympathies; and as 
‘heart answereth to heart,’ there is a secret respon- 
sive chord in each, which, when touched by a cor- 
responding hand in the simple language of nature 
and of truth, will ever vibrate with a keen intensity 
to the centre and seat of congenial emotion; while 
on that of another, the same thrilling note would 
fall utterly ‘stale, flat and unprofitable.’” 

To a certain extent there is truth in this statement, 
and this accounts for the endless floods of common- 
place in poetry, which successive generations are 
called upon toendure. There are always some sim- 
ple hearts to welcome the simple ditty, and the art- 
less utterance of a ballad muse will win its way to 
the untutored bosom, when the grand hymnings of 
a Milton, or the subdued, yet deep musings of a 
Wordsworth, would fail utterly to affect the sense. 
We must not apply the higher test of poetry to the 
ordinary forms of sentiment; and the common-place 
character of a thought must not, for that reason, be 
subjected to condemnation. There are thousands 
coming into the world daily, to whom all things are 
new,—nothing stale or unprofitable. As a specimen 
of the prose and verse of our author, we select the 
following, in which the Biblical student will find 
some criticism also, which we may add embodies 
objections which are very generally received as 
sound and rational. 


POFTRY OF THE HEBREWS. 
“The world is full of poetry ;—the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness.’’---PERCIVAL. 


The poetical temperament in some degree or other, 
is perhaps one of those universal attributes of the 
human mind, but with almost infinitely varying 
shades of power and intensity, which distinguish man 
from the mere animal creation. Even the frost 
bound Laplander chants in rude verse the glittering 
charms of his icy desert; and the dark colored dwell- 
er beneath the scorching rays of an equatorial sun, 
celebrates in his ardent and glowing numbers the 
inspiring beauties of his dusky and woolly headed 
inamorata. The wandering and restless Hebrews 
were eminently both the inspired and inspiring sons 
and daughters of song, both sacred and secular. 
The very soul of poetry breathes through all the re- 
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cords and relics of their religious faith, doctrines, 
and ceremonial rites which have been preserved and 
come to us, from Genesis to Malachi. In the books 
of Job, the psalms of David, Ecclesiastes, and most 
of the prophets, the pvetical spirit and emotion 
breaks out the most prominently and distinctly; al- 
ways, however, intermingled with, and illustrating 
the principles of their faith, their prophetical fore- 
Shadowings, and the moral inculcations which it 
was the great object of those books to teach and to 
enforce, 

There is one book, however, contained in the pre- 
sent canon of the Old Testament, which, it does 
seem strange, should ever have been placed there, 
as a guide to the faith or practice of the devout or 
religious heart; although it perhaps, contains no- 
thing which is necessarily uncongenial or unfriendly 
to either. It need hardly be said that the book called 
“The Song of Solomon” is here alluded to. The 
many efforts which have been made to spiri(walize it, 
have hardly, it is believed, satisfied even the authors 
of them; much less have they convinced others, who 
form their opinions from an unbiassed examination 
of the whole context and complexion of the entire 
work. If ever there was a pure, unmixed strain of 
poetieal imagery, founded upon high wrought and 
imaginative views of the fascinating beauties of na- 
ture, and the tender passions of the human heart,— 
this “Song of Solomon’s” seems to be one of the 
most marked and elevated cast. And it betrays no 
unreasonably skeptical spirit, or feeling of irreve- 
rance towards the other, undoubtedly canonical por- 
tions of the Old Testament, to entertain and express 
those views touching the book thus alluded to. And 
does not the endeavor to elevate and treat this as an 
inspired and sacred work tend to lower and render 
questionable to uncomparing and unreflecting minds, 
the divine authority of the others to which it has 
been indiscreetly attached, but which are really to 
all substantial purposes, of a very different charac- 
ter, and written withentirely different designs?’ This 
has been placed where it is in comparatively modern 
times, only by the decisions of fallible men; and 
must be judged of mainly, as they must have done, 
by its own intrinsic evidence. Considered as it is, 
a brilliant specimen of the literature and taste of 
the people and the age whence it originated, it is in- 
deed a most rare and uncommon production; fur- 
nishing the most gorgeous and captivating views of 
a poetic fancy, and a fervent imagination, in which 
the creative mind of. some “sweet singer of Israel” 
seems to have delighted itself to wander and to revel. 
The captivating attractions of its opening visions 
are all admirably sustained and kept alive through 
the whole series of the eight cantos into which it 
stands now divided. This, and the caption at the 
head of each chapter, giving to them a spiritual 
meaning, all know, are the additions of modern 
translators, and add nothing to the authority or cha- 
racter of the work. 

The following hasty attempt to throw into mod- 
ern metre the second chapter, commencing with the 
words, “I am the rose of Sharon,” &c., will, per- 
haps, help to elucidate the views here suggested of 
the entire work; and show how little a transposition 
or addition of words and sentences it needs to form 
from it a regular pastoral poem of modern style and 
construction; although /Aat, even if much more skil- 
fully done than is this lame sample, would probably, 
by no means contribute to improve the intrinsic beau- 
ties of the already beautiful original. The one sub- 
joined is but a rude and unfinished sketch of what 
might be made of it by a skilful and practised hand; 
and as such only, is to be received and viewed.— 
Will the reader who shall take the trouble to cast 
his eve upon this attempted paraphrase, first read 
attentively the chapter itself as it now stands in our 
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present prosaic version; by which he will be better 
enalled to understand and apprecicte the character 
and similitude of both. Itis evidently an amatory 
eclogue between one of the enchanted shepherds of 
Israel and his fair enchantress; the addresses and 
responses running into each other, but perfectly dis- 
tinguishable, as indicated in this version of it. It is 
noticeable, though not perhaps, strange, that the 
share of it borne by the fair lady is much the larger 
one; and she has too, both the first and the last word 
of the pleasant confabulation : 


THE ROSE OF SHARON ;—A HEBREW ECLOGUE. 
A PARAPHRASE. 
“T am the Rose of Sharon, anJ the Lily of the Valley.” 
SHEPHERDESS. 


“Behold bright sharon’s rose, 
On Hermon’s — side ! 
The | illy of the field, 

The lowly valley’s pride :” 


SHEPHERD. 


“Of Israel’s comely daughters 
Thou fairest art my love ;”’ 


SHEPHERDESS. 


“Of all his graceful warriors 
Thy stature is above. 


“The glory of the wood, 

The almond’s fragrant flower 
Is my beloved’s own ; 

And there he makes his bower. 


“Oh hearken to his voice ! 

Leaping the mountain rills ; 
And like the bounding rue, 

Skipping upon the hills. 


“Jerusalem’s fair bards, 

Oh cease your tunetul numbers ! 
Nor let your matin hymns 
Disturb his gentle slumbers. 


* * * * * * 


“Put hark !—the sweet minstrel awakes, 
Oh list to his soul stirring strain !” 


SHEPHERD. 


“The winter is over and past, 
And fled is the season of rain. 


“The violet is blue on the hill, 

The flowers in the valley appear ; 

I hear the soft voice of the dove, 

As he welcomes the spring of the year. 


“Arise !—oh my fair one, arise! 

All nature invites us to rove, 

Let us haste to the banqueting house, 
And unfurl the fair banner of love.” 


SHEPHERDESS. 


“Now soon will the day spring break forth. 
And the shadows pass over the plain, 

And then my beloved and I 

Will leap on the mountain again.” 

Upon more deliberate reflection, the writer full 
coucurs in the suggestion of a respectable friend, 
that the character which he has given and the esti- 
mate which he made of the entire book of the Canti- 
cles, was too general and indiscriminate. It is not 
so uniform and well sustained throughout as he had 
affirmed it to be, and there are in it some rather low 
and incongruous images and comparisons. In these 
and other more grave respects, it will not bear a 
comparison with the chaste beauties of the Psalms; 
the unequalled sublimity of Job, and some portions 
of the Prophets. This, however, but makes still 
farther against the supposition of its divine dictation 
and character. 


It is evident from further research and enquiry, 
how much more extensively than had been appre- 
hended, the sacred character of the book of Canti- 
cles had been questioned by Biblical scholars; and 
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how few enquiring and reflecting minds really en- 
tertained such a view of it at the present day. The 
most elaborate article which had been written on 
the question by Taylor, contained in Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, is decidedly in favor of its be- 
ing entirely of a secular character, and merely an 
amatory Eclogue. Its own internal evidence alone, 
in favor of that position, does seem to be irresistible. 
I subjoin another paraphrastic version of a part of 
the 5th canto or chapter, as itstands in our common 
translation. Although the illustrations and scenery 
introduced by the parties to the conversation which 
takes place here, are by no means as picturesque and 
redolent with the beauties of nature and nature’s 
works, as are furnished in “The Rose of Sharon.” 
This is merely “a tale of love,” told on both sides 
with the freedom and earnestness of oriental ardor 
and passion, in the style and taste of that age and 
people. The latter portion of the canto is omitted, 
as not so well adapted to poetical illustration, and 
the more refined tastes of the present times. ‘Those 
who insist upon considering the original work as of 
a mystical and sacred nature, can continue so to 
read and consider these versions of it: which are 
not the less so because, like those of the Psalms by 
Watts, and others, they are turned into modern me- 
tre and rhyme. Whatever was the true sense and 
interpretation of the one may be viewed as that of 
the other, and it is hoped to equal edification. 


THE GARDEN OF SPICES :—A HEBREW ECLOGUE. 
A PARAPHRASE, 


“Tam come into my Garden—my sister my spouse."” 
Canticles, Chapter V. 


SWAIN. 


—— “Behold, I approach onr fair garden, 
My beloved, my sister, my spouse ; 

The charm of thy spirit is on me 

Arouse ! Oh my fair one, arouse i 


I have gathered fresh spices and myrrh, 

With the fragrant and bright blooming flower, 
And wine in full goblets I bring, 

To cheer our hymenial bower.” 


DAMSEL. 


—— “Beloved! think not I can sleep 
When he in whom J delight, 

Is wet with the fast falling dew, 

And his locks with the drops of the night. 


Ihear his kind voice as he calls me, 

And hasten the lattice to loose ; 

He need not to urge those endearments 
My heart has no wish to refuse. 


I open my door to receive him, 
But alas! my beloved has fled, 
I cannot again reconcile me, 
To seek my disconsolate bed. 


I will trace the dark ways where he wanders, 
If nee my swain I can find ; 

And his heart ere again he escapes me, 

To my own with love’s grapplings I’ll bind. 


Ye watchmen who keep your lone vigils 
Around our Jerusalem’s walls, 
And all her fair daughters, | charge you, 
To list and respond to his call. 


I will seek him for whom my soul longeth ; 
O’er hill, and o’er valley I’ll rove, 

Nor rest till they who’ve enticed him 
Restore,me again to my love. 


But alas! all are deaf to my wail, 

Hoarse winds do but echo my moan, 

And it breaks my lone heart since 1 know 
My betrothed forever is gone.”’ 


* * * * * * 





Trutu.---He who reaches a new truth in morals, 
becomes that truth, and is so much nearer to God. 





POETRY, A SATIRE. 
BY PARE BENJAMIN. 

Were it not for certain eccentricities of temper, 
Mr. Benjamin would be one of the most successful, 
as he is certainly, at times, one of the most vigorous 
of American writers. His judgments are too flexi- 
ble, his opinions too inconstant, to induce that per- 
fect faith in his readers, which should be the great 
object of the editor and critic. Whether this arises 
from a waywardness of mood—as we are disposed 
to imagine—or from a native instability of charac- 
ter, as others are disposed to think---the evil is still 
the same; and an air of insincerity overspreads his 
literary performances, which prevents their full suc- 
cess as literary efforts, and baffles the influence, 
which, were this otherwise, such an intellect as that 
of Mr. Benjamin would most inevitably assert and 
maintain. We truly regret, for the equal sakes of 
author and public, that this should be the case; and, 
when the remedy seems so completely in the hands 
of the former, it seems the strangest wilfulness that 
he should refuse to use it. We have known Mr. 
Benjamin for several years, as a writer in various 
departments of literature, in all of which he has sus- 
tained himself with singular excellence. As a wri- 
ter of prose, his English is frank, forcible and hearty— 
genuine English of the good old Saxon dame. As 
a poet, his sonnets have procured for him the repu- 
tation of being our only good sonnetteer, and though 
we are scarce willing to suffer such high applause 
to go unchallenged, we are yet constrained to admit, 
that some of them have been performances of great 
and unquestionable beauty. As a critic—but for 
the same unhappy eccentricities of judgment of 
which we have already spoken,—he would take 
rank with our very ablest. Some of his papers, while 
he conducted the American Monthly Magazine, 
were remarkable for their manliness of tone, their 
felicity of phrase, and happy audacity of thought 
and conception. But he was flexible in his opin- 
ions, did not always keep of the same mind, and 
thus as a matter of just consequence, fails as an au- 
thority. The literary men of this country have rea- 
son to reproach Mr. Benjamin with his desertion of 
their cause, in the discussion of the copy-right ques- 
tion, a subject which, as editor of the American 
Monthly, he examined with singular boldness and 
ability. Indeed, boldness of utterance is one of the 
striking features in Mr. Benjamin’s writings; and 
the very audacity of thought which has sometimes 
won our involuntary admiration, is probably at the 
bottom, and the true reason of those frequent eccen- 
tricities which we regard as the unhappy failing in 
his case. The desire to startle, to surprise by novel- 
ties—a very common characteristic of the impetu- 
ous temperament—has, we know frequently hurried 
him away against his better judgment. Could he 
learn to subdue himself—reserve his enthusiasm for 
the proper moment---there is nosaying what he might 
not achieve in the way of stately essay and leading 
criticism. The imitative powers of Mr. Benjamin 
are exceedingly large,—and these too are to blame 
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for some of his eccentricities. They assist in pro- 
voking his passion for effecting surprises, and thus 
tend to pervert a judgment, which perhaps has been 
less trained than any other of his faculties. We 
dwell on these particulars, simply, as we sincerely 
desire to do our little towards bringing back a really 
superior mind to its proper track,—to the earnest de- 
velopment of its real resources, unembarrassed by 
the fitful fancy and the capricious mood, which are 
barriers to the upward flight and the true perform- 
ances of genius. 

This poem, written at a month’s notiee, for delive- 
ry before the Mercantile Library Association of 
New-York, on its late anniversary, is a proof of the 
equal boldness, promptness and vigor of Mr. Ben- 
jamin’s muse. Here, he has evidently dashed into 
expression without examining a single foot of the 
ground before him. A single thought at the begin- 
ning, has forced him into speech, and he has gone 
on evolving that thought with all its dependencies 
with the frank and easy fluency of a stump orator. 
The verse is easy and melodious, vigorous and well 
adjusted. There are few unnecessary epithets. Mr. 
Benjamin has that good quality in writing that he 
comes manfully to the point without dodging or pre- 
varication, precisely as a truly brave man goes into 
battle. The poem isa sort of general satire, as much 
upon the non-user as the abuse of poetry,—asserts 
the claim of the muse and deplores her neglect,— 
shows what are her real virtues, and describes pass- 
ingly some of the many prostitutes who take her 
name in vain. Here is a passage which contains 
equally a sample of the verse and of its precepts : 


**Verse is an art, by diligence acquired, 

To be long wooed and fervently desired, 

Ere, like a maiden, passionate and pure, 

Her smiles are granted and her faith secure. 
She is no flirt, no flippant, gay coquette, 

Who now will flatter and anon will fret; 

This moment fond and beautiful appears, 

With cheeks all blushes and with eyes all tears; 
The next a cold, pert, scornful, froward minx, 
Prone to annoy, and puzzling as the Sphinx; 
Her favors once bestowed are always given, 
Certain as light, unchangeable as Heaven. 

Oh, in what hours of weariness and strife, 

That have o’erclouded many a noble life, 

Hast thou, oh soother of the soul, applied 

Thy gentle balm to heal the wounds of pride ! 
How has thy love, through years of suff’ring bless’d 
The pilgrim gazing toward the realms of rest. 
The rightful poet, though not doomed to feel 
‘Luke’s iron crown or Damien’s bed of steel,’ 
Knows pangs as.keen as tyrants could impose, 
When they for whom he labors are his foes ; 
When men, made better if they would but hear, 
Wring with a frown and torture with a sneer, 
And women, tender to the faults of fools, 
Adjudge his actions by the strictest rules. 

With feelings warm as those bright jets that flow 
From frozen Iceland’s mountain-wastes of snow, 
Though cold in manners and in look austere, 
His heart’s flood gushes to a smile or tear, 

And one kind word from lips he loves can win 
His thoughts from sorrow and his deeds from sin. 
Join not, my friends, the dull insensate throng 
Who rudely trample on the flower of song ; 

But tend and nurture with unfailing care, 


The plants of genins in our native air. 


Point, if you will, against the puny tribe 

Of puling rhymesters cutting jest and gibe; 
Laugh at the fops and damsels in their teens 
Who softly soap the Monthly Magazines ; 
From Satire’s quiver keenest arrows shoot 
To strike these buzzards of Parnassus mute ; 
But guard with kindness from sarcastic aim 
The tuneful birds, the nightingales of fame.” 


Here, the objects and the rewards of poetry, are 
grouped happily together : 


‘The common objects in our paths supply 
Shapes that are charming to the poet’s eye. 
Pictures, as soft as ever Guido drew, 

He finds reflected in a drop of dew, 

And colours, mingled with a Titian’s skill, 

On a flower’s leaf he traces at his will. 

The golden insect, from a worm that springs, 
And upward soars on frail yet brilliant wings ; 
Type of the soul appears, releaved from earth, 
To sport and revel in a heavenly birth. 

Such happy fancies can the poet find ; 

They are the light and solace of his mind ; 
They yield him inward peace, when outward life 
Is one long scene of turbulence and strife. 
When friends grow cold and fortune’s favors fail, 
Imagination spreads her airy sail ; 

Her barque floats freely over cloud and mist, 
To purer climes, by milder sunbeams kiss’d. 
Perch’d in a garret, nearer to the skies 

Than less aspiring mortals choose to rise, 

He longs for wings to cleave the blue profound 
Like Shelley’s lark, a spurner of the ground. 
He spends his hours, with little else to spend, 
As if each six months brought its dividend ; 
Honest and poor, the little that he gains 
Supplies him needful books and life sustains ; 
And free from debt, in independent state, 

He feels no envy of the rich and great. 

His mind, exalted by its lofty aim 

With grief may be familiar, not with shame ; 
For, shunning vice, he runs his mild career, 
And looks to Heaven for bliss denied him here.’? 


And here, the opposite of the picture, the joys of 
the worldling in opposition to those of the despised 
votary of song: 


“Contrast this portrait, not in fond conceit 
Sketch’d from a model long since obsolete, 

With oneI might, but will not, dare not draw, 
Because I rev’rence wealth and fear the law. 

No boy e’er gazed with more entire respect 

On martial hero in his trappings deck’d, 

Than I on men, by mighty Mammon made 

The sons of traffick and the slaves of trade. 
What can be nobler than our lives to give 

To gain the very means whereby we live ; 

To rise at morning and forget to pray, 

Intent upon the business of the day ; 

The day concluded, to retire to rest 

And dream what stocks, what markets are the best! 
What can be worthier of immortal man 

Than these grand maxims: get whate’er you can, 
Keep all you get, be careful how you spend, 
Know well your customers, and never lend ! 

So shall the world upon its axle roll, 

And every turn bring comfort to your soul: 

So shall vour bank-accouut be figured wide, 

And every figure on the proper side : 

Soshall your wife in coach and Cashmere shawl 
Drive down Broadway, the wonderment oi all : 

So shall your son, returned from foreign tour, 
Hirsutely horrid, fright the gaping boor : 

So shall your daughter come from boarding-school, 





In all, but Fiench and flattery, a fool: 
So shall you smile with ill-concealed disdain 
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On old, poor friends, whose presence causes pain : 
So shall you, every Sunday, in your pew, 
Devouuly curse Lurk, Inidel and Jew : 

So shall you live, without a grief or care, 

And die and go—I need not mention where. 


‘Is trade so low? Are all pursuits so base 

In which to ga-her money, toil our race ? 

Must we, of course, be deemed averse to high 
And manty learning, if we sell and buy ? 
Can we not prize the godlike and the true 

Which Art and Science open to our view ? 

Let Hist’ry answer from her teeming page ; 
Answer the records, kept from age to age 

Of mightier ones than heroes, princely, great,— 
Not props alone, but rulers of the state ; 

Not friends alone to genius, but possess’d 
Of intellectual powers, the noblest, best, 
Answer yourselves ! Instruction’s youthful friends— 
On whom the city’s future weal depends. 

Why have you fixed amid the homes of trade 

A learned retreat, an Academic shade ? 

Why, at your kind command, year after year, 

Do sages speak, and numbers throng to hear? 
From you, thus raised above the sordid thought 
That man’s chief good in money must be sought, 
Even poets, reckless as they are of fame, 

A gen’rous feeling for their art may claim. 

And yet some reasons have we to deplore 

That the bright reign of Poetry is o’er ; 

That in her fav’rite haunts no more she roves, 
But dwells secluded in deep, sombre groves, 

In caves forlorn, rude glens and deserts wild, 

By foaming floods and rocks in ru n piled. 

Behold the Drama! once the Muses’ friend : 
When will her night of degradation end ? 

When will the spirit of true Art return 

And from her altar dogs and dancers spurn % 
When will a Garrick, matchless and alone, 
Crowned by Thalia, mount her ancient throne? 
When will another mind-controlling Kean 

Lend real grandeur to the mimic scene? 

Now, on that stage, for which Ben Jonson wrote, 
Struts paltry Pantomime in motley coat. 

Where stately Congreve and sententious Ford 
And moving Massinger were once adored, 

Frail feeble wits prodigious puffs receive, 

The groundlings giggle, the judicious grieve. 
Where Kemble, Young, “the Siddons” and O’ Neill 
Taught human nature human woes to feel, 
Alluring Ellsler wins the town’s applause, 
Celeste enraptures, and Van Amburgh draws! 
Of yore th’ intent and business of the stage 
Was to expose the follies of the age, 

Or from grave knowledge lessons to translate 
And teach the dictates and decrees of Fate. 

For this the grand, old masters aptly chose 

The robes of verse and not the garb of prose, 
What glorious thoughts in glorious lines were cast ! 
In splendid frames, what pictures of the past! 
What lofty sentiments and precepts pure 

In verse, like marble sculptured to endure! 

Vast is the debt from English letters due 

To the old drama—little to the new. 

Though] would not one leaf of laurel tear 
From the green wreath that circles Talfourd’s hair, 
Or be esteemed so deaf to well-won fame 

As not to echo Artevelde Taylor’s name ; 

Though Milman, Mitford—and—if last not least, 
Of those wh» spread the genial, Thespian feast— 
Exuberant Knowles, the cordial praise acquire 
Of all the lovers of the modern lyre ; 

Their gifts to poetry may not compare 

With those of bards, whom Time will ever spare, 
As he has spared for ages, undeformed, 

Though bigots storm as they have ever stormed. 





No floods have worn thy mighty adamant 

Oh first of poets! Criticism, cant, 

New readings, commentarics, dash their rain 
Against thy firm foundations, all in vain. 

His grave is humble; but what nilgrims throng, 
Who deeply love the Swan of Avon’s song, 

To bend, with feelings more devcut and true 

Than faithful Moslems, Meeca full in view, 

Before that shrine, long hallowed by the birth 

Of SHAKSPEARE, monarch of the bards of earth!” 


We shall select no farther lest we leave but little 
of the poem. This consists only of some forty pa- 
ges, printed with large type and on a very open page— 
neatly printed as it deserves to be. 

On the freedom of the verse, the ease with which 
it is evidently written, the frequent and happy point 
and the general propriety of tone, we need say no- 
thing. Every reader with half an ear, and less head 
will find himself independent of our comment. It 
would be impertinent in us, knowing the circum- 
stances of haste under which the performance was 
prepared, to speak of occasional loosenesses of 
thought and expression. Ata day of future leisure 
the author will doubtless find them out, and file them 
off for himself. We could have wished that he had 
selected some larger flies for dissection than some 
which are the subjects on his table. If they are 
small, however, he uses but a pin to destroy them, 
and the bugs that he dissects, though they hum less 
loudly than the larger, are yet humbugs. 





“THE PROFESSIONS.” 

Such is the subject, well chosen and well handled, 
of an oration pronounced by Geo. W. Burnap, before 
the Literary Societies of Marshall College, Pennsy1- 
vania. The orator dwells with force and appropri- 
ateness upon the duties which belong to and charac- 
terise the several liberal professions. His views are 
justly conceived and lucidly expressed. We do not 
see that they are distinguished by much originality, 
but, couched in vigorous language, and thus summed 
up in accurate relation, in a manner at once grace- 
ful and energetic, they will readily find their way 
into the mind of the reader. We could have wished 
that something to the purpose had been said in re- 
gard to that miserable vanity and imbecility, which, 
in our country, looks so much to the professions and 
so little to the humbler occupations of life, as the 
fields of youthful exercise andemployment. Thou- 
sands among us, by this foolish ambition, are annu- 
ally lifted into a sort of obscure eminence, where if 
they are seen at all, it is to their own wretched ex- 
posure and disgrace—distinguished by titles which 
they only mock, and placed among associates who 
look upon them with feelings of equal pity and dis- 
gust. What excellent black-smiths, and butchers, 
and tailors are lost daily, in the unhappy vanity 
which floods the land with legal dunces and drowsy 
parsons, and indifferent doctors—persons who really 
care nothing for the professions chosen, and adopt 
them only as alternatives, by which to avoid the la- 
bor which they are not taught to encounter, and to 





indulge in that sad ostentation of the external gen- 
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tleman which is too much taught now-a-days, by 
fond mother and indulgent father. A class, which, 
among the really wise and worthy of these several 
professions, is regarded as the worst opposing influ- 
ences with which science has to contend in her al- 
ways up-hill struggle. 

This choosing a profession, by the way, is an imper- 
tinence as well as an absurdity. A lad is called 
upon at eighteen to determine which of certain pur- 
suits, each calling for the highest order of ability,— 
not to speak of the most constant and consummate 
industry,—he will deign to honor with his choice— 
his sole object being the acquisition of his bread. 
Now, properly speaking, it is the profession which 
chooses for itself. Every youth of any mental en- 
dowment at all, has a natural mental tendency—a 
bias so decided that it can never by any possibility be 
mistaken by himself, though it may be by his friends 
and parents. If he feels nothing of the kind,—if he 
has shown, up to the age when his duties begin, no 
predilection—no yearning for any one, in particular, 
of the liberal professions, let him rest assured that 
his role lies in a very different world of occupation— 
he has nothing to do with the arts and sciences, nor 
they with him; and he is then to cast about, in what 
employ, suitable to his health, frame and habits, to 
exercise his thews and sinews. But even in refer- 
ence to pursuits merely mechanical, every individual 
acknowledges some natural original tendency—that 
is to say, if he has been suffered at any time to think 
for himself, and show forth, by any sort of indepen- 
dent action, the stuff which is in him. You will see 
this natural inclination in the habits and the amuse- 
ments of the boy. One will toil in petty machine- 
ry—will be seen with rude knife hacking stick or 
shingle into uncouth shapes, whether of man, or 
beast, or house, or boat, or wagon. Another will dab- 
ble in masses of glutinous clay, from which he will 
rear structures, which shall be, in his eyes, as impo- 
sing as those of Aladdin ;—while another again will 
be your infant Tor—a hammerer like him of Scan- 
dinavia—a clubman like Hercules—destined to be 
a mighty man after the fashion of Vulcan. “The 
child’s the father of the man!”—A most important 
truth, too little recognised. You must study the 
child, in order to know how it should be taught— 
what are its destinies and what should be its objects. 
Without this sort of study, you will be exposed to 
the painful spectacle which we daily witness, of men 
toiling against fate,—and that relentless nature, 
which, decreeing at first that they should be hod-men, 
takes especial care forever after, that they shall nev- 
er be any thing better—possibly, something worse! 
Could our worthy parents be schooled seasonably, 
against the vain efforts to graft apples upon crabs—— 
to subjugate mere beef to the purposes of brains— 
and elicit from the dull rock those scintillations of 
light and beauty which require the presence of very 
different agents,—what misery would be spared man- 
kind, what shame and poverty, what miserable shows 
of profligacy and idleness, conceit and clamor, im- 
potent mouthing, and most lamentable exposure. 

VOL I. 





What an increase of freedom and fortune would fol- 
low to the really intellectual of the professions, and 
how much more sturdy industry and mechanical 
ability would do honor to the nation, and multiply 
its resources. This is a topic which needs the ap- 
plication of public opinion, almost as much as that 
of temperance; for how much genteel pauperism 
covers the face of the land from this single influence 
alone. Mr. Burnap’s lecture, we had almost forgot 
to mention, was pronounced before the Diagnothian 
and Gethean Societies of Marshall College. We 
congratulate these literary communities on their in- 
dustry and progress. It augurs well for their own, 
and the future of the country. 





APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION.* 


Tue Doctrine of Apostolical Succession is here 
examined in an elaborate course of Lectures, twenty- 
one in number, by the Rev. Thos. Smyth, Pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Charleston. It 
is not within our province to examine them. We 
are required to eschew sectarianism, as well in reli- 
gion as in politics, and it is pleasant to us that it is 
so. We confess ourselves sceptical as to the impor- 
tance of most of those questions which produce 
schismsin churches; though we are disposed to think 
it very much for the good of mankind in general, 
that these schisms do exist. Any single, undivided 
church, unanimous in progress and action, would be, 
in any times, as it was in old times, the most mon- 
strous of tyrannies. We are glad that it is not so. 
Now-a-days, sects prey upon each other—keep each 
other in abeyance,—and the great body of mankind 
goes free. We can say nothing, therefore, of the 
question which Mr. Smyth discusses. No doubt he 
discusses it ably. He certainly discusses it earnest- 
ly. Heis ingenious and forcible, and displays a 
wonderful deal of industry and research. Here, now, 
is an octavo of near 600 pages, brimful of study, and 
crowded with authorities. We perceive that Mr. 
Smyth wins the plaudit, “well done,” from numerous 
high sources, advocating the same doctrine with 
himself. They seem to think that his argument has 
done ample justice to his subject; and we may add, 
so far as we have been able to examine it, that it has 
been urged in a candid and Christian temper. 





SEARS’ WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Arter the plan of the Bible Biography, Mr. Sears 
has given us a collection of world’s wonders, and 
quite an interesting collection itis. Not that we are 
altogether prepared to recognise, as deserving of this 
title, all the various topics which are accumulated in 
his pages. No doubt, intrinsically examined, all 
things in the world, however ordinary or common- 
place, are yet wonderful; but, ina book like the pre- 
sent, such a title encourages the reader to look for 











* The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession Examin- 
ed, &c. By Rev. Thos. Smyth, Pastor of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, Charleston, 8. C. Boston---1841. 
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something more. We have grown so familiar with 
wonders,—the progress of the day, of science and 
discovery, affords so many,—that it is now difficult 
to persuade the overstrained imagination into the re- 
cognition of any. The wonders of truth no longer 
Startle us, and with those of fiction we half sicken. 
Our faith is easy of access. We believe as readily 
as did the Spaniards in the days of Cortes and Pi- 
zarro; and, believing with so little effort, we find no- 
thing to surprise us in what we see orhear. This is 
a sad condition of the public mind, fatal equally to 
the artist and the compiler;—and these, according- 
ly, have to address themselves to the very young,— 
to those who have their own discoveries to make. To 
these, Mr. Sears’ volume will doubtless be one of 
wonders. It contains a copious collection of all the 
curiosities of ancient and modern times,—of nature 
and of art,—crowded into a narrow space, and hap- 


pily set off and illustrated with hundreds of engra- | 


vings, views of cities and towns, mountains and mo- 
numents, men and monsters,—the marvels equally 
of ocean, air and earth,—at once a library and pic- 
ture gallery, for the juvenile student. Among the 
views which we have of cities, there is one of 
Charleston,—probably quite as correct a view as 
any extant. In the description contained in the let- 
ter press, which is complimentary and correct, we 
note some few inaccuracies, however, which need 
not have occurred, had moderate pains been exer- 
cised to find out the truth. For example, speaking 
of the cause of epidemics, we are told that “a gra- 
dual improvement has taken place in the climate, 
arising in part from the clearing of the forests.”— 
Now, these clearings were made a hundred years 
ago, and it is the clearing itself, to which we have 
been accustomed to ascribe the epidemic. This opin- 
ion is so general, that it only needs reference. Lands 
newly opened to the sun, are always less healthy 
than when in the original forest. As they grow old, 
the atmosphere becomes more salubrious, in the ab- 
sence of that rank malaria which the sun ceases to 
generate in the rank and, till lately, hidden mould. 
Our country villages, originally very sicklv, are now, 
in numerous instances, remarkable for their health. 
Orangeburg may be named as a sufficient instance. 
The city of Charleston, unless when visited by yel- 
low fever, is, as this volume remarks, ‘one of the 
healthiest places upon the globe.” We perceive an 
error—typographical, we suppose,—in the name of 
Meeting-street,— which is printed “Mutiny.” As far 
as our experience goes, the people in that street are 
quite as orderly as any other. They should be so, 
for they have among them sundry churches, the 
court-house, hall of council, theatre, and great hotel. 
If less orderly than other streets, we can ascribe it 
only to the presence of these buildings, and the deeds 
done in them. 





JACK HINTON. 


One of those random, dashing, amusing stories of 
the Charles O’Malley character, and by the same 
spirited author. In some respects these stories are 








very far superior to those of Mr. Dickens. They 
have a degree of life and vigor, of which he does not 
seem possessed. Their low-life, unless it be Irish, 
is not perhaps so well done; but their life in general 
is done better, and there is a hearty, frank, manly 
something about the genius of the author, that car- 
ries you forward, and secures your sympathy, even 
when the exaggeration becomes distortion, so that 
you fail to perceive it, and you laugh with the rest, 
until all’s over, and you begin to reflect a little. Be- 
sides, Lever does give you an opportunity of finding 
yourself sometimes with veal gentlemen, which Dic- 
kens never does. It is something singular, by the 
way, that this latter author has never attempted a 
gentleman, and scarcely a lady. As for Lever, his 
Irish gentleman is admirable; and his Irish girl, if 
not exactly that of Lady Morgan, is a thousand times 
more to the life,—and therefore so much more to the 
purpose. 

“Jack Hinton” will reward the reader whose ob- 
ject is amusement. The plan of the author—the 
popular plan of the day—that oi publishing in parts 
and in periodicals,—forbids much attention to the ar- 
tistical arrangement of the story. The narrative is 
rather a succession of rapid incidents, than the result 
of any deliberate design to work out a symmetrical 
piece of art. To keep moving is the simple secret 
of success in such performances,—never to let the 
attention flag, and so to contrive events as that they 
shall produce others. Could it be contrived that each 
succeeding event shall increase the interest and in- 
tricacy of the tale, this plan of writing would be in- 
finitely more successful; but this is scarcely possi- 
ble. Jack Hinton has its due share of exciting ma- 
terial. Fun and frolic form no small part of the 
components. There is the usual quantum of risk 
and adventure; the ball, the club, the duel, the stee- 
ple-chase, the march, the battle, the flight and the 
victory. But those who have read Charles O’Mal- 
ley want no insight into the material of Jack Hin- 
ton. It is one of the pleasantest stories of the kind— 
will produce laughter in most, and tears possibly in 
many. There are some touching incidents in Irish 
life, mingling in queer but natural connection with 
those of downright blackguardism. The copy be- 
fore us is the cheap edition of Carey & Hart,—a 
massive volume of 400 octavo pages, sold at fifty 
cents. 





MONTAIGNE. 

We have before us a new and splendid edition 
(London) of this venerable and delightful essayist. 
The translation is the well-known and admirable 
one of Cotton, edited by Wm. Hazlitt, with his cor- 
rections and annotations, and a new life of the au- 
thor. The value of the work is greatly increased by 
the notes of all the commentators, by the critical 
opinions of eminent authors, and by a translation, 
now first made, of Montaigne’s Letters and his Jour- 
ney into Germany and Italy. Certainly, this is in 
all respects the most admirable library edition,—it 
supplies a want of the English reader, and should 
create one in the American. 
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EDWIN THE FAIR. 


Sucu is the title of a new Drama, by Henry Tay- 
lor, author of the noble poem of Philip Van Arte- 
velde. Of the new poem we have no knowledge 
save what is afforded us by a long and laudatory 
criticism contained in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. From this article we gather the plan 
of the story—which is simple, and seemingly very un- 
dramatic—and the subject, which is drawn from an 
early, and a well known series of events, in English 
history—a period and events which will be better 
remembered by the reader when he is told that St. 
Dunstan figures as one of the chief persons,—nay, 
the true hero—of the drama. It would be of little 
moment to anticipate our own notice of this new 
work, by an examination of that in the Edinburgh. 
Doubtless, we shall have an American re-print, 
which, under the present peculiarly favorable condi- 
tion of the copy-right law, to all manner of appro- 
priation, will come to us at moderate cost. We shall 
then examine it at large. For the present, we con- 
tent ourselves with the following graceful and alle- 
gorica! passage :— 

“The wind, when first he rose and went abroad 
Through the vast region, felt himself at fault, 
Wanting a voice ; and suddenly to earth, 
Descended with a wafture and a swoop ; 
Where, wandering volatile from kind to kind, 
He woo’d the several trees to give him one. 
First, he besought the Ash; the voice she lent 
Fitfully, with a free and lashing change, 

Flung here and there its sad uncertainties : 
The Aspen next; a flutter’d frivolo 's twitter, 
Was her sole tribute: from the willow came, 
So long as dainty summer dress’d her out, 

A whispering sweetness, — but her winter note, 

Wa: hissing, dry and reedy: lastly the pine 

Did he solicit, and from her he drew 
A voice so constant, soft and lowly deep, 
That there he rested,—welcoming in he:, 


A mild memorial of the ocean cave, 
Where he was born.” 





FREE COLORED POOR OF CHARLESTON. 


The Report of Mr. Yeadon on this subject is a 
conclusive and manly document, and one that speaks 
equally for the policy and the humanity of our peo- 
ple. We should hardly have supposed that any 
question could be made as to the relative claim of 
colored and white—when starving—to the humane 
consideration of a Christian community. Man is 
the subject of the charity. Shall we ask, when he 
craves bread—what is his complexion? Surely not. 
In a brief notice of the Report of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum of Columbia, made in a previous number of this 
Magazine, we drew attention to the fact that no pro- 
vision had been made by the State for keeping the in- 
sane of our colored free and slave population. Surely 
this is a matter of public concern. The public safe- 
ty and comfort wouid seem to require it, and on the 
score of humanity, it is imperiously demanded at 
our hands. We trust that this subject will be made 
one of Legislative consideration. We are glad to 
perceive, from Mr. Yeadon’s report, that “pauper lu- 
natics of color have been at various times, and still 
are received and cared for in the Poor House of 
Charleston, at the public charge.” Of this fact we 





were not so sure, though such had been our impres- 
sion, until a recent communication from a friend led 
us to believe the contrary. We rejoice that we were 
misinformed, and that the Poor House will receive lu- 
natics of this description. But the Poor House is not 
the place for them, and its accommodations would 
be entirely inadequate to receive any considerable 
number of the victims to this wretched malady, 
whom our State contains. We recommend special 
provision for them at Columbia, or some other cen- 
tral and healthy region. 





ECCLESIASTICAL CATECHISM.* 


Tuis liitle volume was meant for, and is acknow- 
ledged to have supplied a want among, the members 
of the Presbyterian Church. It is a copious com- 
pilation, containing a large amount of religious in- 
formation, and, we take for granted, that, among the 
class of Christians for whose use it was prepared, 
it is far superior to any thing of the sort which had 
ever been offered them before. It shows industry, 
reading and analysis. 





THE MAGAZINES. 





THE BOSTON MISCELLANY. 


This periodical has been long in reaching us, and 
the copy before us, that for December, is a mutilated 
one. The binder has doubled some of his signatures 
and omitted others, so that it is scarcely possible to 
happen upon a perfect article. Will the publishers 
see that we are better served, and indeed, we shall 
be pleased to receive the work from the beginning, 
as ours has been sent, for exchange, from July last. 
This periodical has been spoken of with much favor 
by the newspaper press, and its externals are cer- 
tainly among the most attractive of any of our mag- 
azines. The plate, which represents ‘‘Boston Com- 
mon” is avery fine one. There are two other plates, 
“The Young Gleaners,” and “Paris Fashions.” The 
Miscellany is henceforward to be conducted by Mr. 
H. T. Tuckerman, well known as a very graceful 
essayist. Among the contributors to the present 
number are Edward Everett, J. H. Ingraham, Mrs. 
Clavers, W. A. Jones, Charles Lanman, &c. Mr. 
Jones, in a very well penned essay, undertakes to 
combat a disparaging opinion of the ‘Prose style of 
poets,” contained in a late number of the Democratic 
Review, and borrowed, in the first instance, from 
Wm. Hazlitt. He might have spared his labor.— 
Mr. Hazlitt was one of those favorite magazine 
writers, who derive a great part of their reputation 
from their love of strange and startling paradoxes; 
and the essay in question was one of this descrip- 
tion—not meant to win the faith, but only the atten- 
tion of his readers. The truth is, as Mr. Jones par- 
tially shows, the great poets—-and such alone should 
form the subjects of such an inquiry—were all re- 





* Ecclesiastical Catechism; Boston, 1841. A Catechism of 
the Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. Thos. Smyth of Charlee- 
ton. 
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markable as great prose writers. Need we point to 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Sydney, Gray, Cowper, and 
a hundred others of former ages, and, in our own, to 
Southey, Scott, Wilson, Charles Lamb, and as ma- 
ny others. If Campbell’s later prose is as bad as 
his later verse, his early essays were quite as distin- 
guished by excellencies of style and taste, as his 
more youthful poems; and we are quite surprised to 
find Mr. Jones acknowledging the inferiority of By- 
ron’s prose, when it contains some of the most vigo- 
rous, masterly and rich specimens of old English 
manliness and grace, that can now be found in any 
English library. We are not persuaded of the truth 
of the disparaging estimate which is made of Cole- 
ridge‘s prose writings. We are willing to admit 
their inequality, and this must be the defect in every 
writer who has been taught by success, to rely too 
much upon a conversational form of utterance.— 
There is a degree of irreverence on the part of some 
of our young essayists, in their approach to these 
great masters, which strikes us as equally American 
and in bad taste. Pity that some of our critics 
would not “wait at Jericho till their beards be 
grown.” 





THE FAMILY COMPANION. 


WE regret, for personal reasons, that our notice 
of the December number of this periodical, should 
have been delayed so long. The absence of the edi- 
tor from the State, has been the cause of this delay. 
The fair editor finds fault with us, as we think, ra- 
ther precipitately. In saying that we had been mis- 
represented, and, as we thought, wilfully, we never 
ascribed this misrepresentation to her. Let her ex- 
amine the passage. We asked, indeed,—assuming 
that it did not originate with her,—‘ Where did the 
editor learn that we had resolved to employ none but 
Southern writers upon our pages? Thisis a sad 
misrepresentation,—kindred with that which spoke 
of us as denouncing the literature of the North,— 
which could only have originated in a wilful desire 
todo wrong.” This, surely, is sufficiently qualified 
to show that, while denouncing the misrepresenta- 
tion as such, we had no design to charge its origina- 
tion upon the editor of the Companion. She will 
believe us, we are very sure, that such was neither 
our thought nor purpose. We have always thought 
of her, and expressed ourselves, with kindness and 
respect. We say nothing of that strange perversion 
of our meaning, which alludes to the threatened eri- 
ticism upon us. We leave it to her own sense of 
right to do us justice. As to the conjecture, that “our 
ire was roused by reference to criticism on our pro- 
ductions,” we can safely assure her that this, also, is 
a great mistake. Criticism has never given us a 
moment’s uneasiness. On the contrary, when it was 
not abuse, and did not deal in falsehoods, we have 
always been very grateful for it. Nay, we assure 
her farther, that the criticism to which we have been 
subjected in our humble career of letters, has been 
usually avery kind one. Public opinion, in most 
respects, we are willing to admit, has favored us be- 





yond our deserts. On this subject we have no com- 
plaints, and make none. That we have been mis- 
represented is another thing; but we prefer calling 
that “slander,” and not criticism. Enough on this 
head. 

The Companion commences a new volume with 
the December number. In this, Dr. Curtis brings 
to a close, his sensible and discriminating essays on 
the Poetry of the Bible. Here, too, we have the in- 
troductory chapter to the prize tale, by a Lady of 
South-Carolina. This is called “Party Spirit,” and 
the material is drawn from the great political conflict 
which prevailed in this State ten years ago. Of the 
plan of the writer we can form no idea from the brief 
portion of the tale before us. We shall reserve our 
opinion for the sequel. General Lamar, late Presi- 
dent of Texas, appears in this number in the charac- 
ter of a poet, and really gives us a batch of very cle- 
ver verses, all about “Sally Riley.” But if the Gen- 
eral’s love is as false as his rhymes, (occasionally, ) 
Sally had better believe any body but the General. 
“Resume” and “tune” are no rhymes; nor “divine 
and rhyme,” nor “rhyme and mine,” nor “sublime 
and mine,” nor “wins and trims,” nor “gleams and 
scenes,” nor “name and strain,” nor “mine and 
crime,” nor “seen and gleam,” nor “shine and clime,”’ 
nor “fame and pain,” nor——but even bad rhymes 
from an ex-President have a privilege, and why 
should wedeny to Lamar what we concede to Adams. 
“Sally Riley,” spite of her rhymes, is quite a clever 
damsel—for a magazine. Mrs. Ellett and Miss Lee 
are also contributors to the present number—the one 
of a tale, the other a sonnet. 

The Family Companion for January, contains the 
continuation of the prize tale, ‘Party Spirit.” Our 
brother of the Quarterly, G. F. Holmes, furnishes a 
paper on the fools of Shakspeare and other authors; 
John Neal one on Children, queerly entitled “Little 
Monsters,” but containing very natural matter. 





SARGENT’S MAGAZINE. 


A new monthly, published in New-York, full of 
pictures, got up in the prettiest style, edited by Mr. 
Epes Sargent, a gentleman of well-known ability, 
and enumerating among the contributors to the first 
number—the only one which we have yet received— 
the names of Willis, Paulding, Holmes, Grattan, 
Hawthorne and Stephens, all well recognized in the 
magazine world, as “good men and true.” Sargent’s 
Magazine is meant to occupy a place beside those of 
Godey, Snowden and Graham. The former of these, 
for February, is already on our table, as graceful and 
lady-like as ever. 





THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


WE must continue to speak encouragingly of this 
Magazine, conducted by the Senior Class of East 
Tennessee University. With much inequality of 
thought and composition, and occasionally a start- 
ling violation of the laws of good taste, there is yet 
much that is rich and promising in its materials.— 
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The number for December, which is now before us, 
is very superior to the last. It has thought and bold- 
ness—considerable imagination and fancy. Let the 
former be directed to subjects of a proper kind, and 
the latter be trained with a firm yet free hand, and 
our youthful contemporary will soon be able to take 
care of itself. Perhaps, as a general rule, it would 
be well for magazine contributors to avoid beinz 
witty; and where, at any time, they suspect them- 
selves of being very fine—be sure and strike all such 
portions from their manuscript. Ten to one, the 
whole matter will, by such a process, undergo very 
great improvement. 





MISCELLANY. 





AFTER-THOUGHTS IN ROMANCE, 


In one of his prefaces, M. Victor Hugo, takes 
some pains to utter an opinion which we think un- 
true, that works of fiction receive badly any after 
improvements—that they are works of a single gush 
of the imagination, and should rest as they were first 
written. “La greffe et la soudure prennent mal sur des 
a@uvres de cette nature, qui doivent jaillir dun seul jet 
et rester telles quelles. Une fois la chose faite, ne vous 
ravisez pas, n’y retouchez plus. Une fois que le livre 
est publié, wne fois que le sexe de Veuvre, virile ou non, 
a eté reconnu et proclamé, une fois que Venfant a poussé 
son premier cri, i est né, le voila, il est ainsi fait, pere 
ni mére n’y peuvent plus rien, u appartient a Tair et 
au soleil, laissez—le vivre ou mourir comme ilest. Votre 
livre est—il manqué? tant pis. N’ajontez pas de chapi- 
tres aun livre manqué. Il est incomplet. It fallait le 
compléter en Vengendrant. Votre arbre est nowé? vous 
ne le redresserez pas. Votre roman est phthisique? Vo- 
tre roman west pas viable? Vous ne lui rendrez pas le 
souffle qui lui manque. Votre drame est né boiteux? 
Croyez——moi, ne lui mettez pas de jambe de bois.” 

The simple and single idea contained in the above 
passage is not unlike one which Walter Scott ex- 
presses some where in one of his prefaces to the re- 
vised edition of his novels. He declines to make 
alterations which suggest themselves to his mind, 
on re-perusing the labors of other days,—and adds, 
with, as we think, something of mournfulness, at 
the decline of that mental energy which is the true 
reason why he shrinks from the task, that he prefers 
to let the tree lie where it has fallen—a figure, it 
strikes us, much happier than any employed by V. 
Hugo, in giving utterance to the same idea. Nay, 
we cannot but suspect that the one idea came from 
the other. Be this as it may, we protest against the 
opinion, without qualification. Of course if the 
drama is damned, and the romance is worthy of like 
fate, no patching will avail to save either,—but works 
like those of Scott and Hugo, which deserve, may ve- 
ry well receive, and should, their final improvements 
and alterations for posterity. It is an ingenious plea 
put in by indolence, this, of both authors,—and, in 
the case of such writers, the plea is natural enough. 
We are, perhaps, wrong in calling it the plea of in- 





dolence,—in one sense perhaps it is,—but in truth, 
it is because neither of them have any time—both, 
men of lively and restless genius,—continually hur- 
rying forward in the prosecution of new schemes, 
they discard from their minds the thought, as they 
fling from their hands the work, which has been con- 
summated under the first impulse. If they return 
to it, they no longer feel for it the same ardor with 
which it was conceived and written. The train of 
thought is atan end—the fancy is rekindled with 
difficulty in its behalf, and the flame which they 
build on the deserted hearth, isa faint and unwilling 
one. The rule which they lay down, however, if 
true in their own case, is certainly not applicable in 
every other. How would it have worked in that of 
Shakspeare 1—how fatally!—let any one look, for 
example, at the original edition of Hamlet, and he 
will see, with surprise almost amounting to horror, 
the numerous deficiencies in the original. He will 
see the abortive passages,—halting and phthisicky— 
to use the emphatic language of M. Hugo,—which 
the after touch has made to fly and soar, in a perfect 
movement, limb and wing consorting, to the highest 
heaven of poetical thought and utterance. And so 
with Byron, whose labor of the file was enormous, 
and so of a thousand other writers of the drama, 
the poem, and romance, from the days of Homer to 
ourown. M. Hugo, indeed, counsels against many 
a proverb, addressed by experience for the benefit of 
the young writer. Speaking from memory, we do 
not think, when Walter Scott declares his own de- 
termination not to revise, that he undertakes to argue 
for the omission. He simply speaks of his reluc- 
tance, to do that, in his own case, of the results of 
which he was not confident, and which, we are in- 
clined to think, in his case, was judiciously let alone. 
But we protest against the frequent exercise of this 
privilege, except in the instances of such mighty 
masters. 

The impetuosity of our age is its great distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Pains-taking is every where irk- 
some, and any argument meant to encourage this 
distaste for labor, is very apt to be received as gos- 
pel. Now, in works of public character, which de- 
pend so entirely upon the nicest awards of taste,— 
such as the fine arts, poetry and the drama, painting 
and sculpture,—it is of the last importance that the 
young beginner should understand that finish is one 
of the essentials of his art. We have only to look 
back at the practice, where it has reached our know- 
ledge, of the superior genius in all periods. It is an 
error with many people—and critics seemingly 
among them—that genius is a thing of mere instinct 
and impulse—-that soars and flashes—that never toils 
and is never tired. This is asad error besides being 
a great absurdity. The truth is that the greatest ge- 
niuses that the world has ever known have been re- 
markable for their great industry, and for the im- 
mense amount of work which they have executed. 
They were a very pains-taking if not a very plod- 
ding generation. True, they might fling off the first 
draught of an immortal poem, at a sitting, but the 
labor of licking the ill-formed progeny into shape, 
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which succeeded, was usually enormous. New lines 
and new thoughts—and strange to say, in most Cases, 
very far superior to any thing in the matter which 
they displaced, were both engrafted upon and solder- 
ed within the frame-work of the original structure. 
We have referred to the Hamlet of Shakspeare al- 
ready—we may for an additional instance, refer to 
the Manfred of Byron, where an after flight of fancy 
completes the most noble and most original of all 
his poems, in a manner highly appropriate and fe- 
licitous,—superseding one of the most “lame and 
impotent conclusions” that ever qualified the suc- 
cesses of authorship. Indeed, the reader can scarce- 
ly suppose the two last acts of Maufred,—the orgi- 
nal and the one subsequently used—from the same 
pen,—unless by understanding, that, in the one case, 
genius was drowsy and unwilling, and in the other, 
ready and anxious for its toils. It is to be regretted 
that the revision of works of real worth, by their 
authors, were not more frequent among them. Had 
Shakspeare been more solicitous of his fame, the 
care which he bestowed on Hamlet, would have 
raised, immeasurably, some of those performances 
of his youth and inexperience, or of a jaded spirit, 
which are now halting in design, and full of offences 
against simplicity and taste. We could name many 
instances besides, but this would be a work of super- 
erogation. Indeed, we are hardly sure that M. Hu- 
go would deliberately defend his opinion. We are 
willing to admit that to engraft new images or per- 
sonages on a work of art already complete, requires 
an exquisite nicety of touch, but, if the work is 
worth and needs it, we cannot see any good rea- 
son why it should not be done. The frequent rea- 
der may find fault it is true---as such alterations 
conflict with his previous acquaintance with a vol- 
ume---but our considerations are addressed only to 
such works as, it is believed, will survive the pre- 
sent reader. 





REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 


Tue interesting biographical notice, under this ti- 
tle, contained in the last number of the Magnolia, is 
from the pen of the Hon. Judge O’Neall, from whom 
we hope to receive frequent contributions of the 
same character. The former series of “‘Revolution- 
ary Incidents,” contained in the last volume, were 
written by Major Perry, of Greenville, from whom 
we have several more notices of like nature, to fol- 
low in successive numbers; one of which will be 
found in the present number. From Mr. George P. 
Elliott, of Beaufort, and Major Summer of Newber- 
ry, we have other contributions of anecdotes relating 
to the Revolutionary period, which we regard as so 
much good material for the future historian. They 
shall find, in due season, a place in our pages.—We 
owe to some anonymous writers, certain other ac- 
counts of events of the Revolution, compiled from 
domestic traditions, which we should like to publish, 
but for two reasons. Their contributions are anony- 
mous; and, they have entirely mistaken the charac- 





ter and object of these publications, inasmuch, as, 
instead of furnishing anecdotes, they have framed 
stories, and have thus succeeded, most effectually, in 
converting good facts into very worthless fictions. 
Let it be understood that contributions of this class, 
derive their value solely from their simplicity and 
truth. The less artistical, the better. A plain tale 
plainly told—a simple chronicle simply written—the 
record of an old wife, who sits croning over ancient 
memories, only put into grammatical order, and de- 
nuded of all garrulities,—is the utmost that we re- 
quire for contributions of this deseription. To have 
a sort of Fourth of July oration, prefacing an anec- 
dote which should properly be contained in ten lines, 
will always be conclusive against the contribution, 
unless the writer is willing that we should cut the 
matter down to our measure. 





POETICAL PRIZES. 


Our excellent contemporary, the Southern Litera- 
ry Messenger, for December, has hit upon a plan for 
improving the quality of his poetry, which we regard 
as an expedient of very doubtful efficiency. He of- 
fers a premium, “a silver cup or medal, valued at 
Ten Dollars, for the best poem, containing not less 
than 75, nor more than 150 lines.” Premiums may 
ensure good results in mechanics,—in pursuits which 
depend merely upon mathematical skill, and sober 
industry,—but what sort of premium shall it be that 
provokes inspiration? Ten dollar cups will tempt 
no poet, and scarcely any decent rhymester. There 
is but one thing that will make the poet—the wants 
of the people. Would Homer’s ballads have been 
sung, think ye, if there had been no attentive hear- 
ers,—no fond, forward-leaning, deeply-drinking, 
heartily-sympathizing listener, to catch up the pro- 
longed strains and perpetuate them to other equally 
sympathizing hearers? If our contemporary can 
provoke, by bribe or entreaty, a taste in our people 
for the poetry, the poet will come, as a matter of 
course, in obedience to the necessity which summons 
him. There never was a people yet, who, having 
built the altar, stood long in waiting for the priest. 





MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE. 


From a late Democratic Review, we learn that 
Mrs. Brooks, (Maria del Occidente,) the author of 
Zophiel, has in press a new poem, entitled, “Idomen, 
or the Vale of Yumuri.” We suspect, from the title, 
that this is a tale of murder, the scene of which is 
in the Island of Cuba. The valley of Yumuri, lies 
in the immediate neighborhood of Matanzas. This 
word signifies the scene or place of slaughter. It 
derives its name from the massacre of the aborigines 
in 1510-11,—thousands of whom, pursued by the 
blood-hounds of the Spaniards, precipitated them- 
selves from the precipices into the vale below, ery- 
ing, “Yo mori—Yo mori !”—“I am killed—I am kill- 
ed.” Hence the valley of Yumuri, and hence, most 
probably, the poem of Mrs. Brooks. 
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THOMAS W. WHITE. 


Tuovucn somewhat prepared, by private intelli- 
gence, to apprehend a fatal termination of the pain- 
ful illness of this gentleman, we certainly did not 
look for the event so soon. Mr. White expired at 
his residence in Richmond, on the 19th January, af- 
ter a painful illness of several months. As a man, 
he was greatly esteemed where known, and main- 
tained the character of a good as well as an useful 
citizen. As the founder and proprietor of the Sou- 
thern Literary Messenger, one of the most valuable 
of American periodicals, he rendered great service 
to the cause of American letters. The Richmond 
papers describe him as “a warm friend, a generous- 
hearted and humane citizen. His relation, as head 
of an interesting family, was not the least imposing 
in which he could be regarded, and the manner in 
which it was filled, was the most beautiful chapter 
in his life.” 





THE LATE EARTHQUAKE. 


In a letter from a friendly correspondent at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, we are told that several shocks of 
an Earthquake were felt in that place on the night of 
the 4th January, commencing a little before eight 
o’clock. The shocks were severe; more so than any 
that had been experienced in that region, within the 
memory of men, with the single exception of that in 
1813, which destroyed New Madrid. The alarm of 
the people, as a matter of course, was very consider- 
able. They abandoned their houses for a time, and 
took to the streets and woods. The damage, though 
comparatively small, was such as to justify their ap- 
prehensions,—walls having been cracked, and chim- 
nies thrown down, in the brief time—but two or 
three minutes only—which the earthquake lasted. 
The causes of Earthquakes, we may add, in reply to 
one portion of our correspondent’s letter, are not de- 
finitely known. Supposed to arise from unknown 
powers, operating within the circumference or crust 
of the earth; an earthquake bears such an affinity to 
a volcanic eruption, as to be generally ascribed to a 
similar origin. The falling in of the banks of conti- 
guous rivers, as suggested by a western professor, 
would be totally inadequate to produce an effect, 
which, we may perceive in the present instance, 
makes itself felt,at almost the same period of time, 
in places a thousand miles removed from one ano- 
ther. 





MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
FROM THE LETTER OF A FRIEND. 

“T couLD envy you your visit to the picturesque 
and romantic mountains of our State, whose eleva- 
ted and beautiful scenery throws so far into the shade 
the flat and Flemish features of our lower country. 
But Nature appears thus ever to pursue the rule, (one 
contrary to that of other painters,) of making the 
back-ground the most grand and striking portions of 
her pictures,—which, though always landscapes or 





sea-pieces, and always done in water colors, never 
pall upon the eye, but are ever fresh, new and impo- 
sing.” 





HAM, SHEM AND JAPHETH. 


A correspondent makes a question for the lin- 
guists. He writes— 


“] was much interested with the first article in the 
November number of the Magnolia, entitled ‘The 
Literature of the Negro,’ and pretend not to question 
the truth of the writer’s position, but there is one as- 
sertion contained in it, which is certainly incorrect. 
The paragraph to which I allude is found on page 
265 second column, and reads as follows: ‘It is cer- 
tainly a significant fact, which has been strangely 
overlooked, that the three words, Ham, Shem and 
Japheth, mean in the original Hebrew, dlack, red and 
white.’ 

“By reference to Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, it 
will be found that Ham signifies ‘warm, hot,’ and 
that this title is descriptive of the region of country 
allotted to his descendants,—viz: Africa. Accord- 
ing tothe same authority, Shem signifies ‘a name— 
renown,’ &c., and Japheth, ‘widely spreading,’ or 
‘enlargement.’ These names seem to have been pro- 
phetic and descriptive of the future political and so- 
cial condition of their descendants, as well as of the 
countries which they should inhabit. Will your cor- 
respondent be pleased to designate his authority for 
saying, that ‘Ham, Shem and Japheth, mean in the 
original Hebrew, black, red and white.’ ” 


Our correspondent is, we suspect, very able to an- 
swer this question; and we refer the matter directly 
to him. We do not know the extent of his resources 
in the Hebrew, but heis one of the best endowed, in- 
lectually, of the young men in our Southern country, 
and a man of considerable industry and research. 
We doubt not that he has some authority for the 
translation of the names as he has givenit; though 
we are inclined to think, that words thus employed 
in a sense partially symbolical], are susceptible of 
various shades of explanation. 





CHARLESTON THEATRICALS. 


WE have been able, only twice or thrice, to look 
into the theatre during the present season. The com- 
pany is a respectable one,—quite competent, we 
should say, to the performance of those pieces which 
are generally chosen by the management. Of Mr. 
Hackett’s Falstaff, of which we may be disposed to 
say something hereafter, we must content ourselves 
now with simply stating our conviction, that this 
gentleman has, in some respects, greatly mistaken 
the character. Weare not prepared to believe that 
Shakspeare meant to make a buffoon of the fat 
knight of Eastcheap ;—wit, he undoubtedly was, but, 
we think, no mere jester. The cause of merriment 
in others, but no mountebank,—a cheat, but a dex- 
trous one, and given quite as much to high as to low- 
living. We noted some instances in which Mr. 
Hackett seemed to lose his cue, and played against 
his own points.—The classical tableaux of Mons. 
Paul were very fine and spirited, and the only por- 
tions of the exhibition of that gentleman which 
seemed proper for such a place. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE MONGOLIANS. 


In a recent history of the Mongolians in Persia, by 
Hammer-Purgstall, the author describes them as a 
race which “combines all the qualities of the twelve 
animals of the Zodiac; for they are thievishas mice, 
as strong as bulls, as rapacious as panthers, as cau- 
tious as hares, as cunning as snakes, as terrible as 
dragons, as fleet as horses, as docile as sheep, as fond 
of children as monkeys, as careful of their families 
as hens, as faithful as dogs, and as dirty as hogs.” 





NEW MUSIC AND OLD BOOKS. 


To Mr. Oates, whose collection of rare old books, 
we have more than once made editorial reference, 
we are indebted for a liberal supply of new Music, 
among which are the following pieces, viz: 1. “There 
are clouds that must o’ershade us,’ or the Mother’s 
Smile—the same words adopted and arranged by 
two composers, Getze and Julio;—2. ‘I’d offer thee 
this hand of mine,’ by L. T. Chadwick ;—3. ‘I have 
found thee, but too late,’ by Julio; 4. ‘I'll do thy bid- 
ding, mother dear,’ by Balfe; 5. ‘My bonny Kate, 
my gentle Kate,’ by Peters; 6. Johnny Sands,’ a 
comic ballad, by Sinclair; 7. The Flying Indian, 
and new Basket Cotillion, by Hiibner; 8. The Pray- 
er from Rossini’s Moise in Egitto; 9. The Pocahon- 
tas Quick Step, by Hiibner; 10. ‘Willianna,’ a 
waltz, by Blessner; and 11. Kendall’s Quick Step, 
as played by the Boston Brass Band, composed by 
Zetzche, and arranged by S. Knaebel. We must 
owe to others whatever opinion we express, trom 
time to time, on musical matters. From these we 
learn that the above pieces are among the best of the 
day, and deservedly popular where known. We can 
speak with more confidence of Mr. Oates’ old books 
and engravings, of which his collection is equally 
rich, rare and extensive. 





DEFERRED ARTICLES. 





THE CITY OF CHARLESTON. 


Tuis ancient city is doubly commemorated in our 
present pages. The Engraving which prefaces the 
December number, is very well copied by Keenan, 
on a reduced scale, from a free, masterly engraving 
by Canot,—the original picture by Mellish. We are 
not so sure that we are right in calling it one hun- 
dred years old. It may be something more,—it can- 
not be less. The original is without date. We infer 
(from the fact that the inscription of the plate is gi- 
ven in French as well as English,) that it was meant 
for circulation in Paris as well as London. Our 
conjecture places it about the years 1730-2; yet we 
can give no good reasons for the conjecture beyond 
mere general probability. Perhaps, some of our 
more venerable readers can afford us some informa- 
tion on this subject. It is evident from the shipping, 
(unless this be a painter’s license,) that the port was 
at that time engaged in (comparatively) very exten- 
sive commerce. Its fortified walls show the state of 
danger, from French and Spanish enemies,—to say 





nothing of pirates,—in which its citizens, for the first 
sixty years of its establishment, were constantly 
kept. We recognise the Battery,—to the south of 
which we see Granville Bastion, which jutted out 
somewhat upon the marshy promontory, called 
White Point, forming the extreme south-eastern an- 
gle of the circumvallation. Near it, a little on the 
right, we see Granville Bastion. About the centre 
of the picture, and near the prow of the largest ves- 
sel, is the Half-Moon Battery, in the immediate rear 
of which stood the “Court of Guard.” On the ex- 
treme right is Craven Bastion. The Church witha 
tower, is the old church of St. Philip, which consti- 
tuted one of the angles of the town, and was con- 
structed somewhat with reference to the necessity of 
using it as a place of defence against the 'ndians. 
The bank of earth in the foreground, where we see 
the fishermen employed, is the site of the present 
Castle Pinckney. Our antiquarians will find plea- 
sure, in seeking out owners for the more prominent 
dwellings. That on the left of the picture, half con- 
cealed by the smaller ship, little more than an inch 
from Granville Bastion, we take to be the house of 
Landgrave Smith; but here our conjectures must 
end for the present. 

The “Siege of Charlestown,” which is here made 
up from original documents, kept during the siege 
within the city, is a paper of great intrinsic value. 
We could have wished that it had not been blurred 
by a few errors, which may be errors of the press or 
manuscript. One of these may be corrected here. 
At page 368, in the paragraph dated Sunday, 16th, 
we read, “The new church steeple struck by a ball 
from James Island battery. ——/ils arm broke off, 
&c.” The latter sentence should read—“Pitt’s arm 
broke off.” The statue of William Pitt, which now 
stands in the Orphan House yard, then stood in the 
area formed by the junction of Broad and Meeting- 
streets. The right arm, which was extended, was 
carried away by a shot or shell, (we incline to think 
a shell,) ranging from the James Island batteries,— 
probably—though the paragraph does not say so— 
the same which struck the steeple. We have often 
heard a venerable relative state that it was a shell— 
that it buried itself in the earth in the neighborhood, 
making a hole (probably by the explosion) in which 
several men might have been buried. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Publishers of the Magnolia, beg to say to 
their friends, that with the present number they close 
the first volume, new series, of that periodical. A 
good opportunity is now afforded, at the beginning 
of a new year and volume, to those who desire to 
bestow their patronage upon the work. They con- 
gratulate themselves and the public with the assur- 
ance, that itis now permanently established, with 
an accession, since the first of last July, of several 
hundred excellent subscribers. They flatter them- 
selves that this increase is to be progressive. A few 
copies of the previous numbers may yet be supplied 
to subscribers. 


